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THE NATION AND. THE RITUALISTS 


‘ PROTESTANTISM, says Cardinal Newman, ‘is, as it has been for 
centuries, the religion of England.’ ‘The English people is sufficient 
for itself; it wills to be Protestant and progressive; and Fathers, 
Councils, schoolmen, Scriptures, saints, angels, and what is above 
them, must give way. What are theyto it? It thinks, argues, and 
acts according to its own practical, intelligible, shallow religion ; and 
of that religion its bishops and divines, will they or will they not, must 
be exponents.’ The Protestantism which the Cardinal thus describes 
has undoubtedly in it a strong Philistine element, which often 
exposes it to the ridicule and contempt of its foes and is sincerely 
deplored by the most far-seeing friends of the cause with which 
it is identified. Its narrowness, its intolerance, its bigotry, its 
liability to sudden fits of panic, are all sources of weakness. But 
when the utmost has been said on this side, it remains a force with 
which ecclesiastics and politicians alike have to reckon. There 
has been an idea abroad that its force has materially abated. To 
those who have been living under this pleasant illusion the success 
of Mr. Kensit’s agitation must have been an unpleasant awakening. 
He has simply appealed to the strong Protestant instincts of 
the people, and without any apparent influence in his favour, in 
fact despite much which must have told against him, he has 
achieved a very conspicuous success. The Albert Hall demon- 
stration was one of the most enthusiastic gatherings which London 


has seen for many a day. It matters very little whether it was 
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composed of Churchmen or Nonconformists. For at least they 
were English Protestants who had come together under the strong 
pressure of a religious sentiment, and who were seriously determined 
to save the Protestantism of the nation from the insidious influence 
of a clerical plot. The oratory was not exciting, but the speakers were 
for the most part grave and reverend seigniors, whom their enemies 
may regard as fanatics, but who, at all events, have deep and earnest 
convictions, who are certainly acting in an unselfish spirit, and who 
would be among the very last to engage in any reckless or revolutionary 
procedure. They may or may not be ultra-Protestants. If they 
were so, it would be no reproach, except in the eyes of innovating 
priests, whose designs they are determined to baffle. They were 
listened to and applauded by thousands, who rightly regarded them as 
honest, God-fearing men, desirous of doing their duty to their God 
and their country. The clerics who sneer at them and profess to 
know that they are Nonconformists are simply living up in a balloon. 
They are certainly representative of a passionate and a growing 
English sentiment—an incoming tide, which will yet prove too 
strong for the ecclesiastical Dame Partingtons, from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury downwards. 

The more closely the phenomenon is studied the more remark- 
able will it appear. There could not well be any greater folly than 
the attempt to meet Mr. Kensit with supercilious contempt. The 
feebler the instrument, the more remarkable is the result attained. 
Mr. Kensit has done more in the course of a few months than the 
Church Association during the years of its existence. It may be 
said, and truly said, that the great reason of this is that not only has 
he been free from the hampering influence of committees and their 
precedents, but that he has been unrestrained by consideration for 
the feelings of others, or by respect for les convenances in any shape 
or form. The marvel is that these things, which are serious dis- 
advantages, have not stood in the way of his success. Among his 
sympathisers are many to whom these features of his movement are 
as offensive as to the superior persons who find such pleasure in 
sitting in judgment on one whom they regard as a rude and vulgar 
agitator. If they have been content to act with him, it is because 
they are convinced of the reality and magnitude of the evil forces 
against which he has matched himself. Even the most ignorant 
extremists (with the exception of the rowdy element, which in some 
way or other manages to obtrude into every popular agitation) would 
not have approved of rude protests, such as those to which Mr. Kensit 
has had recourse, if they had not believed that the circumstances 
justified the use of exceptional and obnoxious methods. As it is, by his 
disturbances in ritualist churches this humble bookseller has plunged 
the ecclesiastical world of England into fierce turmoil and agitation. 
The ‘crisis’ may be extremely distasteful and unwelcome to many, 
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but it is a fact which cannot be ignored. The only people who seem 
able to maintain an air of cultivated indifference to it are the bishops ; 
but even they are so far affected that they occupied the House of 
Lords with a discussion upon it on the second night of the session. 
If it is remembered that the House of Commons was at the same 
time occupied on the same subject, it is sheer folly to pretend that 
there is no crisis at all, or to assert, as the Bishop of Stepney did at 
St. Paul’s, that it is nothing more than an outburst of pride. There 
are few things more irritating than such an utterance, which, how- 
ever, is only an extreme example of the tone adopted by too many of 
the bishops. They have seen similar excitements subside before, — 
and they seem to fancy that this new storm will follow the track of 
its predecessors, if they can persuade the world that there is nothing 
really serious in it—that it is only another depression (though 
possibly a severe one) from the Protestant Atlantic, which 
will probably obey the laws of such disturbances, and then give 
place to calmer breezes and to glorious sunshine. The attitude is 
hardly becoming the leaders of a Christian Church, who, of all men, 
might be expected to regard these controversies in a serious spirit. 
But it must be remembered that they are great officers of State, as 
well as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, and on that account, if on no 
other, are desirous to keep the peace among the contending parties. 
Hitherto it has proved beyond their power, and the longer the con- 
troversy continues, the more pitiable and unsatisfactory is such a 
policy seen to be. 

The Bishop of London was the first to act upon it. His reply to 
Mr. Kensit’s protest against the ritual innovations at St. Ethelburga’s 
was precisely sach as all expediency which was simply intent on 
warding off internal difficulties might dictate ; but, unfortunately, it 
was an absolute surrender of the distinctive position of the Anglican 
Church. It was probable enough that if Mr. Kensit was desirous only 
of finding a church in which he could worship without offence to his 
own conscience, he would not have had to search far. But in such 
case he would not have appealed to the bishop. He is a Churchman 
who claims his right to have a service in his own parish church in 
accordance with the law of the land. It was no answer at all to tell 
him that he could have it elsewhere. It it were so, there must be a 
clear breach of the law—certainly in one of the churches, probably in 
both. For the Church is not endowed Congregationalism. It is 
governed by an ‘ Act of Uniformity,’ whereas, according to the Bishop, 
a man who is dissatisfied with the service in his own parish church 
has only to pass along the street in order to worship in a manner 
more congenial to his own opinion or taste. Yet this is all the 
consolation which the Bishop was prepared to offer to a dissatisfied 
parishioner who felt that he had (and in this numbers will agree 
with him) a grievance, and one which was the more serious 
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because it meant very much more than an offence to his own particular 
taste. 

The Bishop’s mistake has been repeated again and again in the 
course of the controversy. The existence of two opposing parties has 
been recognised, and there has been an anxious desire, if possible, to 
prevent the controversy reaching an acute stage by giving alternate 
sops to both sets of combatants. It has been too often forgotten 
that there is something of higher importance even than this, and 
that is the authority of the law. The underlying principle of the 
Bishop’s counsel is that diversity of taste in worshippers must be met 
by a corresponding variety in the ritual at different churches. But 
the law, instead of making a provision for this, distinctly lays down 
one uniform rule to be observed everywhere. It would be very 
instructive to study the Bishop’s advice to Mr. Kensit in the light of 
the discussions which preceded the passing of that Act of Uniformity 
which Archdeacon Hare described as a ‘ strait-waistcoat for men’s 
consciences.’ Imagine one of those Caroline divines who exhausted 
their ingenuity in the endeavour to make the terms such as would 
force all men of Puritan sympathies out of the Church—Dr. 
Creighton’s own predecessor at Fulham, par excellence—having to 
deal with an aggrieved parishioner who complained that his Protes- 
tant susceptibilities were wounded by the ceremonial in his parish 
church. He could hardly have urged that there was compensation 
for the excess which offended him in a neighbouring church where 
the tendency was on the opposite side. Mr. Kensit and his Protes- 
tantism are in one sense the gainers by the present laxity, and the 
whole situation is not a little complicated. But one point, at all 
events, is certain. The last result contemplated by the framers of the 
Act of Uniformity was a comprehensive, or really a congregational, 
Church. Archdeacon Hare describes it as ‘that most disastrous, 
most tyrannical, most schismatical Act, the authors of which plainly 
were not seeking unity, but division.’ If these bishops were deter- 
mined on a policy of comprehension, they must have erred egregi- 
ously in their mode of carrying it out. It is quite true that it was 
not directed against Romanisers, but against Presbyterians, a large 
number of whom were the lineal ancestors of the present Evangelical 
party. Archdeacon Hare proceeds : ‘ With evident design its provisions 
were made so stringent, the declaration required by it was worded 
with such exactive precision, that it was scarcely possible for an 
honest Presbyterian to make it.’ Whether by pursuing this aim with 
too much earnestness they prepared the way for the Ritualists of to- 
day is a point with which I am not concerned at present, though it is 
one of the most vital importance to the ultimate issue of this con- 
troversy. I insist simply on the transparent absurdity of the sug 
gestion that such a policy can be regarded in any sense as a policy 
of comprehension. 
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That the policy of the rulers of the Establishment has stamped 
this character upon it can hardly be denied; but it does not follow 
that this purpose was in the minds of the authors of its existing 
constitution, or that it can be reconciled with the provisions of the 
law they have laid down. The Bishop’s advice interpreted the law 
by the practice, but it would not be hard to show that they have 
long been irreconcilably at variance. As much, indeed, is confessed 
in the pleas urged on both sides in the controversy. The Evangelicals 
charge the Ritualists with disobedience, and they retaliate by bring- 
ing similar accusations against them. Far be it from me, a mere 
layman and a Nonconformist, to venture an opinion as to the true 
interpretation of a law which, if I am to judge by the conflicting 
views of bishops and decisions of courts, must be obscure and 
ambiguous in its language. It might seem, indeed, as though, 
were one principle of interpretation to be adopted, all schools, and 
indeed all varieties in these schools, might be included, whereas, if 
the contrary view were taken, there would be no place for any school 
at all. It is hard to conceive of any party who can ex animo sub- 
scribe to all that is contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; and it 
is hardly more easy, on the other hand, to find any class, who can 
fairly be reckoned among those who ‘profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ who could not appeal to some of its formularies which 
would justify them in remaining within the fold. Under these 
conditions it is unfair as well as unwise to try and fix a charge of moral 
delinquency, which may easily be flung back with scorn by those 
against whom it is brought upon their accusers. Protestants and 
Catholics alike are trained in the belief that they are the orthodox 
Churchmen and that their opponentsare lawless intruders. Theyareall 
conscientious, ‘ all honourable men,’ and however we may differ from 
their conclusions, it is a waste of time as well as a perversion of justice 
to impeach their sincerity because we are able to convict them of halt- 
ing in their logic. It is not difficult, indeed, to assent to the 
negative argument on each side. It is when either party proceeds to 
establish its own case that doubt and uncertainty begin. But it 
only introduces needless elements of irritation if either of the 
victims of an extremely doubtful set of formularies, in which many 
apparent contradictions are detected, begins to charge the other with 
dishonest purpose. 

Cardinal Newman’s views of the whole question are peculiarly 
worthy of careful study, because of the special circumstances under 
which they were formed. It is true that he was a Roman Catholic 
when he discussed with such wonderful subtlety and skill the ‘ diffi- 
culties of Anglicans.’ But it was only after long and severe struggle 
that he had severed his connection with the Church of his childhood, 
of the first fervid religious feelings of his youth, of the most 
strenuous and noble work of his manhood. He loved it still. He 
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was forced out of its fellowship entirely by the constraint of his 
own conscience, and there is evidence that to the end it retained a 
subtle influence over him. His testimony as to the defects in the 
system is that of an intelligent and competent witness who had been 
convinced against his will. His desire was to remain an Anglican 
priest. When he tells us how it was he came to feel this was im- 
possible his story has at least this value—it is a candid statement 
from one who regarded himself as disillusioned. If it is not accepted, 
at least it deserves careful examination. After a distinct statement 
that he cannot trust in the National Church as a guardian of orthodoxy, 
he adds : 


It is as little bound by what it said or did formerly as this morning’s news- 
paper by its former numbers, except as it is bound by the Law; and while it is 
upheld by the Law it will not be weakened by the subtraction of individuals, nor 
fortified by their continuance. Its life is an Act of Parliament. It will not be 
able to resist the Arian, Sabellian, or Unitarian heresies now because Bull or 
Waterland resisted them a century or two before ; nor, on the other hand, would 
it be unable to resist them though its more orthodox theologians were presently 
to leave it. It will be able to resist them while the State gives the word ; it would 
be unable when the State forbids it. Elizabeth boasted that she tuned her pulpits ; 
Charles forbade discussions on predestination, George on the Holy Trinity; 
Victoria allows differences on Holy Baptism. While the nation wishes an 
establishment it will remain, whatever individuals are for or against it ; and that 
which determines its existence will determine its voice. Of course the presence 
or departure of individuals will be one out of various disturbing causes which 
may delay or accelerate by a certain number of years a change in its teaching: but, 
after all, the change itself depends on events broader and deeper than these: it 
depends on changes in the nation. As the nation changes its political, so may it 
change its religious views; the causes which carried the Reform Bill and Free 
Trade may make short work with orthodoxy. 

It is much more easy to demur to the conclusion to which this 
conception of the Establishment led the Cardinal than it is to find any 
positive flaw in his statements. But he goes further even than this. 
He, of course, was keen-sighted enough to recognise the special 
characteristic of formularies which had been for centuries regarded 
as Protestant, but which he himself contended in ‘ Tract 90’ were 
perfectly capable of being interpreted in a Catholic sense; and he 
suggests that they would take one or the other complexion at different 
times according to the temper of the nation. 

So it is [he says} with the Anglican formularies; they are but the expression 
of the national sentiment, and therefore are necessarily modified by it. Did the 
nation grow into Catholicity, they might easily be made to assume a Catholic 


demeanour ; but as it has matured in its Protestantism, they must take, day by 
day, a more evangelical and liberal aspect. 


It would lead us far outside the lines of this article were we to 
test this statement by the history of the Church itself since the days 
of the Act of Uniformity. Suffice it to say here that it would very 
successfully endure this ordeal. It may, however, be put in a some- 
what different form. The concern of statesmen and politicians hitherto, 
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on both sides, has been to conserve the Establishment, and it has 
been maintained that, in order to, this the decisions of the ecclesias- 
tical courts in all cases of doctrinal or ritual prosecution should be 
dictated by other considerations than a strict regard to the letter 
of the law. Points have been continually strained in a manner 
which would not have been tolerated in any purely civil suit. 
It is not surprising that under such conditions the number of eccle- 
siastical prosecutions has diminished. The use of the episcopal veto 
may have strengthened this tendency. But the disappointments 
caused by one prosecution after another must have helped materially 
in the same direction. The anxiety of the judges has clearly been to 
act as mediators rather than as partisans, and it is a series of their 
judgments which have in reality given countenance to the idea of the 
elasticity of the formularies themselves. The episcopal veto is logi- 
cally indefensible, unless it is intended to place the government of the 
Church in the hands of the bishops. But in view of the series of 
ecclesiastical judgments from that in the celebrated Gorham case 
downwards, it would need considerable hardihood, even for a powerful 
body like the Church Association, to enter on prosecutions of great 
offenders. It might brave the bitter criticism which such action is 
‘sure to provoke from men who, having only the one virtue of tolerance, 
cultivate it in such a manner as almost to convert it into a vice. 
It might laugh to scorn the accusations of bigotry and narrowness 
sure to be hurled against it on every side, assured that it was only 
discharging a duty to God and thenation. It might defy the popular 
sympathy which always gathers around the defendant in such suits, 
and treat the enormous cost which ecclesiastical suits involve simply 
as @ necessary sacrifice in the cause of truth. But when to all this 
there is added the element of uncertainty, not only as to the exact 
requirements of the law, but as to the consideration of policy which may 
determine the action of the court in enforcing them, it would be mar- 
vellous if men, even of the strongest convictions, did not hesitate 
about pursuing a course in which the risk is so heavy and th 
prospects of success so infinitesimally small. 

Numbers of the most anxious friends of Protestantism have in 
fact, been awakening to the conviction that the courts are not likely 
to oppose an effectual barrier to the encroachments of the Ritualist 
party. It has been a hard lesson to learn, but they must indeed be 
slow to understand the teaching of events who have not begun to 
have some glimmerings of the truth. There must still be a great 
weight of unenlightened opinion which obstinately clings to the 
belief that the Establishment is a Protestant institution, and that if 
‘arrogant priests seek to restore the hated doctrines and rites of Rome, 
the strong arm of the law will, sooner or later, reach them. But 
this is a purely Philistine conception, which might be punctuated with 
tremendous applause at the Albert Hall, but which will certainly 
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not be verified by facts. The simplicity with which a faith of this 
kind is cherished is almost pathetic. There are numbers who, when 
they have shouted themselves hoarse at a grand Protestant demonstra- 
tion, lay their heads to sleep in the pleasant conviction that the faith 
of their fathers has been saved, the liberty of the nation secured, and 
its grand traditions once more safeguarded against the attacks of 
malignant foes. But what has been done? Ritualist priests, 
especially the younger among them, have been conclusively shown 
to be guilty of practices offensive to true Protestant feeling, and 
their conduct has been branded with the indignant condemnation of 
an excited assembly. But that does not affect them, unless, indeed, 
it help to confirm their belief that they are heroic sufferers for the 
sake of the Church, and to fill them with a stronger passion to 
emulate the deeds of saints who defied the world in arms. What is 
wanted is some practical method of arresting an evil which has 
already attained portentous power, and which is advancing despite 
all the fiery zeal of those by whom it is denounced. So the assembly 
breaks up with the pleasant conviction on the part of its promoters 
that it has been a brilliant success. For a time its echoes linger in 
the public ear, even as the spectacle itself captivated the popular 
imagination. But as to practical results of a permanent character, 
they are not easily to be discovered. The bishops still pursue their 
course of masterly inactivity, while mutinous priests meet in town- 
halls and coolly pass resolutions defining the terms on which they 
are prepared to obey their ecclesiastical superiors. The law has 
evidently lost its terrors for men who deliberately tell their rulers, 
both in Church and State, that their first allegiance is due to the 
Catholic Church; and experience has taught us that in obeying its 
law they simply claim to be a law unto themselves. That this 
condition of things should be found in Protestant England in the 
nineteenth century is little short of a portent, and it becomes all 
the more alarming in view of the indifference with which it is too 
generally regarded. 

Half a century ago such things would have been impossible. 
But there has been a steady advance of the clerical party, until now 
it has attained a height of audacity which makes its extreme men, 
at all events, recklessly insolent in their defiance of authority. 
They still calculate upon the pleasant optimism of English Protes- 
tants, upon the regularity with which hitherto fits of indifference 
have succeeded outbursts of excitement, upon the dislike of political 
parties to mix themselves up in ecclesiastical controversies, upon the 
strong conservative instincts that cling to the Establishment, and 
last, but not least, upon the spirit of tolerance, due partly to higher 
religious intelligence, but, alas! also to increased indifference, which 
they so strongly condemn, but by which also they so largely profit. 
But all these grounds of confidence will certainly prove delusive as 
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the nation comes to recognise the vital nature of the conflict, as one 
for the liberty of the individual against the tyranny of the priest. 

Hitherto there have been grave mistakes in the way of dealing with 
the question. To begin with, attention bas been concentrated on the 
externals and the accidents of the new movement rather than upon its 
essential principles. The esthetic features of the worship have been 
made unduly prominent, as though the whole question were one of more 
or less beauty in outward forms. Instead of the sacerdotal significance 
of vestments and ceremonies, attitudes and rites, music and incense, 
being kept constantly before the minds of the people, their eye has 
been fixed simply upon the mere spectacle. Hence the indiffer- 
ence of masses, who would have been roused to keen opposition had 
they realised that the true purpose of the whole was to entangle a 
free Protestant nation in the yoke of a priestly bondage. As more 
attention has been fixed on recent developments of the confessional 
there has been a growing indignation against such priestly encroach- 
ments. But the optimism so characteristic of our people has served 
to prevent even this from producing its full effect upon the public 
mind. Even now there are continued diversions which draw public 
attention away from the real issue which has to be faced. Take, e.g , 
the amount of correspondence that has been expended, and wasted, 
upon Lady Wimborne’s story, which appeared first in these pages. 
As might be expected, the party attacked saw their opportunity, and 
have used it to the utmost possible advantage. It is just the kind 
of case on which a conflict of testimony might be expected, and out 
of which, therefore, capital might easily be made. Even if it were- 
. disproved, the real merit of the controversy is not affected, seeing 
that there are a number of other illustrations which, though not so- 
extreme, are equally conclusive as to the real tendencies of the 
system. We have heard enough of these extreme cases, the worst 
features of which, after all, may be due to the eccentricities of 
individuals. No doubt one of the worst features of the case is, that 
in the present temper of a large section of the Ritualistic clergy all 
sorts of curious ceremonies seem to be introduced without scruple or 
hesitation. It is necessary that they should be exposed, but care 
should be taken in doing so to make sure of the evidence, to guard 
against all exaggeration, and last, but not least, to place these incidents 
in right perspective. 

For these extreme cases are not the solid foundation of the Pro- 
testant case. That is to be found in facts which are beyond possi- 
bility of dispute. The 10,000 confessions which are reported as 
having been made in one church at Brighton in the course of a year 
are more suggestive than any number of stories about donkey pro- 
cessions. These, after all, are but sensational extravagances, very 
childish, extremely vulgar, degrading to the very idea of religion. 
But they are not so mischievous in their results as the inculcation 
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of auricular confession. And while ritualist extravagances are only 
practised by extremists, whom the leaders of the party can disavow, 
this worst form of sacerdotal aggression has the sanction of men as 
eminent as Dr. Pusey in the last generation and Canon Gore among 
ourselves. That it should have attained the position it has at 
present is indeed an evil omen; but the clergy are self-deceived if 
they suppose that the repugnance of the national mind and 
conscience to this priestly rite has been weakened, much less over- 
come. It may be true that there are individuals who are unable to 
venture themselves on the love of the Heavenly Father as revealed 
in His own Word, but whose troubled consciences are relieved 
if a fellow-man, whose claim to the prerogative that he presumptuously 
exercises is based upon the grace bestowed on him as one in the 
Apostolical succession, give them absolution. It is a peculiar mental 
idiosyncrasy, but no one would interfere with its being gratified to the 
full in a Church which does not bear the seal of national sanction. I 
have no wish—Nonconformists have themselves suffered too much 
at the hands of the oppressor for any of them to have any desire—to 
repress individual freedom, even in this matter. We do not concern 
ourselves with the confessions made in Roman Catholic churches. 
Our protest is directed solely against the attempt to give the 
practice a legalised position in a Church which claims to be the 

authorised and only representative of the Christianity of the nation. 

It will be said that the sanction is already given by the Prayer 
Book, and it is difficult to see how any Protestant can accept or justify 
the language employed in some of the formularies. To me it would 
be a fatal objection, even if it stood alone, to conformity. But the 
Prayer Book does not warrant the habitual practice, such as is said to 
have been enforced in the teachings of the two Liverpool curates whose 
‘dismissal has recently attracted so much public attention. Still 
less does it justify the priests who insist on it as a preliminary to 
Communion, who prepare manuals for confessors, who, to sum it up in 
a sentence, are busy undoing the work of the Reformation and turn- 
ing the Christian ministry into a spiritual tyranny of the worst type. 
The sooner it is made clear that the present agitation is intended as 
a counteractive to these insidious attempts to deprive the nation of 
its spiritual liberties, and is directed not against mere ceremonial- 
ism, but against that which gives character to all the rest— 
priestism, the more hope may be entertained as to the ultimate 
results. 

It is a very miserable plea to urge in reply to all this that many 
of these priests, and some even of the more aggressive type, are men 
who have endeared themselves to their congregations by their Chris- 
tian temper, their self-denying lives, their active benevolence. This 
is not in any sense a question of personal character. I am as ready 
as any of their most devoted adherents to do full justice to the high 
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qualities of some of the High Church leaders, both clerical and lay ; 
but, whatever they be, I do not see why they should so affect me as 
to tempt me into treason to my most sacred convictions. I am not 
prepared to sacrifice the liberty wherewith Christ has made me free 
either to saints or angels. We are dealing with a system, and are 
not to let our judgment be warped by the happy circumstance that 
among its representatives are some to whose brilliant gifts and 
even more shining graces we are all willing to do honour. 

The strength of a chain is at its weakest point, and the real influ- 
ence of a system must be judged by its worst rather than its best 
men. At all events, this must be so with priestcraft. One 
evil worker in the confessional will do mischief which the healthful 
influence of a whole host of better men will fail to repair. The great 
body of priests will probably belong neither to the one extreme nor 
the other, but will be of an ordinary type, such as we continually 
meet in the walks of life. It is because there is so little that is 
distinctive about them that the progress of their power has been 
observed with so little anxiety. There is much that is comical 
in the pose of many Anglican priests. It is said that they are 
peculiarly offensive in their own families, where their old com- 
panions, and especially their brothers and sisters, are disposed to 
smile at the airs put on by their newly ordained brother, who is now 
before them in the sacrosanct character of a priest. As we see them 
in ordinary society we do not wonder that this should be so. A 
normal specimen of the class is an extremely suggestive study. He 
is full of good sentiments and purposes, ready to take his part in 
every work that has the sanction of the Church, an accomplished 
leader of the church tennis or cricket or football club, but taking 
care to make it manifest that whatever he does is done for the glory 
of the Church. He is a very model of clerical correctitude, but 
you listen in vain to his talk to find any trace of independent 
thought, of lofty idealism, even of mystical enthusiasm. Least of 
all is there any sign of that spiritual insight which is essential 
to the discharge of the functions which priests are prepared 
so lightly to undertake. The result has been that they have not 
been regarded with sufficient seriousness. Men of the world have 
refused to believe that they could be an element of danger. They 
have admired their philanthropy and applauded its good work ; they 
have been amused by their eccentricities in worship; probably they 
have valued them’ as political supporters. That they could work 
revolution in the Established Church was never dreamed by 
practical men. 

It was a very short-sighted policy, and it is now seen to be as 
dangerous as it was mistaken. The change already accomplished is 
sufficiently startling, and it threatens to become still more serious. 
Take, as an example, the resolutions passed at the now notorious 
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clerical meeting at Holborn Town Hall. 
subordinate importance, except to the English Church Union itself, 
whether that body was responsible for a circular which issued from 
its office, was signed by one of the secretaries, and is certainly in har- 
mony with its general policy, whether or not it had its official 
endorsement. That body, even though it has Lord Halifax at 
its head, is not to be taken at its own valuation. It represents a 
powerful section of opinion in the Anglican Church, but that is all. 
It is not the Church; still less is it the nation. The clerical 
manifesto to which I refer does not derive its significance from 
any real or supposed approval of the English Church Union. It 
is neither more nor less than a ‘cartel’ of defiance sent by muti- 
nous priests to those whom they are bound on their own principles 
to reverence and cbey as their right reverend fathers in God. How- 
ever others may depreciate the authority of bishops, they at least 
are bound to treat thém with a respect hardly to be reconciled with 
the tone of their letter. They will obey when they think the bishop 
is right, but no further. On certain points they have already made 
up their minds, and the suppressed conclusion—not the less explicit 
because it is unavowed—is that, if the bishop differs from them, it 
will be for him, rather than for them, to reconsider the position. 
Perhaps there could be no better text on which to base a dis- 
cussion of the whole situation than this remarkable document. The 
first point which it makes clear is the exact attitude of these 
recalcitrant clergy. The authority of English law is quietly ignored. 
The Church is to be under its own law, and before we reach the 
conclusion it has become manifest that it is for individual priests to 
pronounce what that law is. The outside world, as represented by a 
clear-headed and vigorous thinker like Sir William Harcourt, holds 
that as the clergy of the Established Church they are subject to the 
law which the nation has laid down for its government. But that is 
the very last idea that seems to occur tothe priestly party. We have 
been looking on recent proceedings in France with mingled surprise 
and condemnation, and tacitly congratulating ourselves on the fact that 
we are not as that misguided people. There it is the army which 
puts on airs of lofty independence, and we wonder as we see what 
numbers are misled by the specious pretext that the honour of the 
staff and officers must be preserved at all costs. But have we not 
here a parallel case? Here it is the rights of the Church and clergy 
which have to be so jealously guarded. To judge by their general 
tone and bearing, it is not the nation which establishes the priests 
but the priests in their gracious condescension who are blessing the 
nation. They are not to be fettered by any restraints the State may 
impose, they are not to be brought within its jurisdiction in any 
matter affecting their office, they are not to be tried in- its courts 
on any charge of ecclesiastical offence. They form a sacred order of 
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their own, without any civil law to bind them, but themselves invested 
with power to lay down the spiritual law for the people. 

But at least it may be said that they have their ecclesiastical 
superiors, to whom they owe allegiance and will render loyal service. 
The.trust in the bishops professed by numbers who ought to be 
capable of taking a more dispassionate view is simply surprising. 
That it survives the experience of the last half-century is little short 
of a miracle. It is almost sublime in its simple credulity— 
it is, at all events, deeply affecting. Unfortunately, both for 
themselves and their Church, it has communicated itself to their 
lordships themselves. They are not to be judged harshly on this 
account. This self-confidence is the natural result of their environ- 
ment. To them the words of the old Psalmist may well be applied : 
‘Surely Thou didst set them in slippery places.’ As the places were 
made for them, any blame which may seem to attach to them may 
fairly be divided, the greater proportion being given to the system, 
and to the spirit which it has fostered in the nation, Apparently 
these lawless priests think it necessary to supply the corrective, and 
to remind their spiritual rulers that there are limits to their obedience. 
They remind me of a story which an old friend of mine used to tell, 
of an excellent but somewhat impracticable man, who was profuse in 
declarations of his openness to conviction, but considerably qualified 
them by the addendum, ‘Catch the man who will convince me if 
you can.’ These excellent men are quite ready to obey their bishop 
so long as they agree with him. When that agreement ceases their 
obedience ends also. 

It might seem as if this was a state of things which must soon 
come to an end. But among those who are most alive to the gravity 
of the peril there are few who seem to have considered how it is to 
be escaped. That the Anglican Church is rapidly drifting towards 
Romanism is patent to the eye of all impartial observers. By this it 
is not meant that there is any considerable party intent on the 
restoration of the old supremacy of Rome. That is perhaps the last 
point in the Papal creed which these anti-Protestants would accept. 
But if we are to have a body of priests teaching tliat salvation is to 
be found only in sacraments which they alone can administer, it is 
really not a matter of supreme importance whether the head of the 
hierarchy resides at Lambeth or at Rome. In truth, I am not 
quite sure whether I should not prefer the Pope who was further 
removed. 

There is no assurance, however, that when the priests have 
reached the point of the interesting young vicar who informed his 
wondering churchwardens that he meant to have everything except 
the Pope, they will not take the further plunge and bring back 
the Pope also. What else does Lord Halifax mean? He, at least, 
seems to contemplate the possibility of union with Rome, and 
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when he speaks the whole of the English Church Union utters a deep 
responsive Amen. 

It would not be easy to find a more typical example of the 
Church spirit than he supplies. The conscientious devotion to princi- 
ple, the stern determination, the unmeasured audacity of the party are 
all represented by him to their utmost extent. For myself, if I may 
venture so far, I tender him my heartiest respect. If the Protestant 
view were represented by men of like commanding influence, who 
knew what they meant, and did not shrink from saying it in the most 
uncompromising fashion, who were prepared to face all consequences 
rather than be untrue to principle, and who had the power of inspir- 
ing the enthusiasm of others by the magnetic touch of their own, the 
present conflict might be regarded with more complacency. In the 
recent debate in the House of Lords his speech was in striking con- 
trast with all the rest. In it were no smooth platitudes, no ingenious 
evasions of the true issue, no side-glances at the possible results to 
his party, above all, no suppressed thought as to the fate of the 
Establishment. He spoke with the strong conviction and courage of 
one who believes that he is on the side of the truth, and that every- 
thing must give place to that. The odds are unequal indeed 
between a man of this temper and the mere servants of expediency, 
whose love of the truth is qualified by a strong regard for institutions 
whose safety may be imperilled by too chivalrous a loyalty to the 
cause of which they are the guardians. 

This does not lessen the anxiety with which, as Protestants of 
Protestants, Nonconformists regard the present struggle. Between 
Lord Halifax and ourselves there must be war &@ owtrance—war in 
which there is no possibility of compromise. The ‘judicious’ Hooker 
gives the key-note of the party in a remarkable sentence: ‘It doth 
not stand with the duty which we owe to our Heavenly Father that 
to the ordinances of our mother the Church we should show ourselves 
disobedient.’ It is a curious juxtaposition—our ‘ Heavenly Father’ and 
‘our mother the Church ’—and the principle based upon it is more 
startling still. It is not enough that we ‘ do justly, love merey, and 
walk humbly with our God,’ but it is required also that we obey the 
ordinances—human ordinances—of the Church. Let sucha principle 
once be admitted, and it is not possible to say to what dangerous 
lengths it may be carried. Possibly when put in this bald form 
many who have accepted it in essence might be staggered. But it 
is the ruling idea, which may or may not be modified, that is at the 
root of the Ritualist contention. The priests are the representatives 
of the ‘ Catholic’ Church, and iis law is that which they acknowledge. 
If the law of the land comes into collision with it, they will not hesi- 
tate which they ought to obey. The ordinances of their mother 
Church are to them of supreme authority, and obedience to them is 
part of their obedience to their heavenly Father. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that Lord Halifax should deprecate 
the interference of Nonconformists in the affairs of the Church. 
Most of us will perfectly agree with him—with this distinction, how- 
ever, that we should deny that we have ever desired to interfere. 
We are the less likely to do so as we are ignorant of what the 
‘Catholic’ Church of England really is, or where it is to be found. 
We know a Church as by law established, whose bishops sit in the 
House of Lords, and may for the most part be relied on to hinder 
the reforms in which we are specially interested ; whose clergy are the 
authorised religious teachers of the nation—the parish clergyman 
being, according to Matthew Arnold, the only minister of religion 
who has a right to exist ; into whose schools our children are driven 
by law in thousands of parishes. With that Church we have a right 
to meddle, and we are resolved to exercise our right to the utmost. 
Lord Halifax and his friends tell us that it is the ‘ Catholic’ Church, but 
to that claim and all that grows out of it we are supremely indifferent, 
since its relation to the State is absolutely unaffected by it. The 
State did not adopt it as the ‘Catholic’ Church, leaving it to be hence- 
forth governed by the law or custom of that Church, but distinctly 
laid down in an Act of Parliament the conditions on which it was to 
be the National Church. When it renounces that character and all 
the advantages it brings with it our right of interference will cease, 
and assuredly nothing will please us better than to be free from the 
responsibilities which it entails. Far from us be the desire to con- 
trol the doctrine or worship of any voluntary Church. But as it is 
at present we are so involved in the action of the National Church 
that we cannot escape from it. The best evidence of this is the 
failure to construct a definition of the term ‘ Churchman’ which will 
meet the facts of the case, and yet satisfy the natural desire for self- 
government felt both by the clergy and laity who are bond-fide 
adherents of the National Establishment. 

I sometimes wonder whether Lord Halifax and men of his school 
have ever serious!y considered the actual position of Nonconformists. 
I have somewhere met with a protest against the crime of a new 
Bartholomew Day. To a large extent I agreed with it. The last 
remedy I should desire for the present situation is the expulsion of 
a body of earnest men, as conscientious as those who differ from them, 
from the Establishment, only leaving it more entirely in the hands 
of those who regard it as a mere department of the State. But what 
did surprise me was that any one who could so write should be so 
strangely oblivious of the fact that the High Churchmen whom he 
represents were profiting by that last Bartholomew, whose persecuting 
incidents this reference recalled. It was simply the outcome of a 
political triumph. The Act of Uniformity was passed by a king 
who broke his pledged word and a Parliament which, for the moment, 
was drunk with a passionate loyalty on the one hand and a vindic- 
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tive resentment on the other. Macaulay has suggested that if 
Richard Cromwell had been a worthy successor of his illustrious 
father the result would have been entirely different. That curious 
speculation it is not necessary to pursue further, except to say that 
the present position of the Anglican Church is due entirely to the 
fact that in the Civil War the ultimate victory remained with the 
party that supported its claims. Our fathers were driven out of a 
Church whose great characteristic is its comprehensiveness. In the 
intervening period their descendants have conquered for themselves 
the right to exist and to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, and after a long series of struggles have secured 
for themselves the privileges of English citizenship. It is true we 
are Nonconformists, but even that distinction could be swept away 
at our pleasure. Even as Nonconformists we have our vote in the 
choice of the Parliament to which the National Church is subject, 
and some of our members even find their way into that august 
assembly, through which the nation exercises the control which it 
retains so long as it confers special privileges. It is quite possible 
under the present system that a Nonconformist Premier may be 
called upon to appoint the chief officers of the Church itself; and 
though, as a clergyman told me (apparently finding abundant consola- 
tion in the thought), he must appoint ordained ministers of that 
Church, that would not alter the fact that a Nonconformist was 
discharging one of the most important functions in the internal 
affairs of the Church. 

That kind of Nonconformist interference I desire to bring to an 
end by the one effectual method of dealing with that and many an evil 
beside—Disestablishment. It is very probable that the appoint- 
ments made by a Nonconformist Premier might be just as wise as 
those under a more ecclesiastical régime; at all events, the com- 
plaints of them could not well be more bitter than have been directed 
against some in our own day—say that of the present Primate to 
the see of Exeter, But I am not surprised at the indignant protests 
of earnest men against the Erastianism of the whole proceeding, 
and on that point I am in entire sympathy with them. But how 
Erastianism is to be expelled from an Established Church, or from a 
State-endowed Church, it would pass-the wit of man to devise. 
Wherever it is, it is a blight upon all spiritual life—a creeping 
paralysis, which sooner or later must rob the Church of all vitality 
and power. But freedom can be secured only by the payment of 
the price, and that price is the surrender of all the privileges and 
endowments which the State gives. Churchmen exaggerate its 
pressure, which would be small as compared with the advantages 
secured. It is, at all events, the one method by which Evangelicals 
can save the Protestantism of the Church of which they claim to be 
the champions, and High Churchmen secure that spiritual inde- 
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pendence for which they profess to sigh. For ourselves, we shall 
certainly resist any tampering with the present constitution in the 
‘Catholic’ interest. But our great aim must ever be to redress the 
injustice from which we ourselves suffer by ending a system of 
compromise which satisfies no party and certainly does not promote 
the interests of religion in the nation. 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Vor. XLV—No. 265 
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THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 


It may, possibly, be within the memory of some readers of this 
Review, that, when in 1885, an attack in force was threatened on the 
Church of England in a series of vigorous speeches by Mr. 
Chamberlain, supported by the whole body of the Nonconformists, 
and, as seemed, then, only too likely, by the great bulk of the 
Liberal party, who, it was understood, were only waiting to declare 
themselves till the silence of Mr. Gladstone—a silence more ominous 
than any speech—should be broken, I was privileged to write a 
series of letters to the Times in which I pointed out, to the best of 
my ability, the irreparable mischief that must result, if the great 
historic institution which had grown with the growth of England, 
and developed with her development, was to be rudely shattered to 
pieces, not for any fault of her own, real or alleged—and that too, at a 
time when all her energies were redoubling themselves —to suit the 
paltry exigencies of a Political Party. 

The appeal which I ventured in these letters to make to Mr. 
Gladstone to declare himself in unambiguous terms, at last drew 
from him a striking and highly characteristic letter in reply, which 
was published, at his request, in all the newspapers of the time and 
now lies before me. In it he solemnly averred that ‘he had neither 
shared in, nor assented to, any attack upon the Church,’ and ex- 
pressed his ‘ entire assurance that, if ever the question of Disestablish- 
ment should become practical, it would be for others and not for 
him to deal with it.’ He lived, as he had often done before and as 
he lived to do again in other matters of great national importance, 
to falsify, by his own act, his ‘ entire assurance ;’ for in the year 1893, 
when he was in power, he brought in a ‘ Suspensory Bill’ intended to 
strangle the Welsh National Church before it could be so much as heard 
in its own defence, and he also used highly menacing language to the 
historic Church of Scotland. Again I was allowed by the Times to 
mingle deeply in the fray. The English Church, rightly regarding the 
Welsh Church as what it was, alike in history and in law, a part of 
herself, nay, in some respects, as her own mother Church, rose in her 
strength, and triumphantly repelled both assaults. Since that time. 
all three National Churches have, to all appearance, gone on from 
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strength to strength, and, till within a few months or even a few weeks 
ago, it seemed that the question of Disestablishment had become a thing 
of the past, or had, at least, been relegated to that ‘dim and distant 
future’ in which alone Mr. Gladstone had formerly envisaged it. 

Suddenly the prospect has been overclouded. The ‘ crisis in the 
Church’ has become the question of the day, and fills all thoughtful and 
religious minds with the gloomiest forebodings ; and Iam anxious, with 
the leave of the Editor of this Review, to give utterance, in a short 
article, to my deliberate conviction that, great as the calamity would 
have been had the attack upon the Church succeeded fourteen years 
ago, it would have been insignificant, in comparison with the sin and - 
with the shame, with the sting of purposeless humiliation, and with 
the permanent alienation from each other of all the component parts 
of the Church, which must inevitably ensue, if Disestablishment 
should come on now—as it seems only too likely that it will—as the 
result, not of any hostile movement from without, but of dis- 
integrating forces from within. 

The former attack, instigated, as I have said it largely was, by 
political motives, at least served to bring together men of every 
shade of thought within the Church. They were driven to dwell less 
on the few and unimportant points on which they differed, than on the 
many and all-important points on which they were agreed. They 
met the assault, much as a party of experienced mountaineers meet 
a slip of one of their number on the mountain side, with the rope 
taut and therefore with united strength ; and, if they had still 
gone down before the powers of destruction, they would, in any case, 
have gone down together, and, after a brief interval of sub- 
mergence, would have revived again as a Church—a Church, 
shorn indeed of its stateliest historical buttresses and supports—but 
still a Church, suffering in one common cause, and striving for one 
common good. 

At present, the reverse of all this seems likely to be the case. 
If the Church is to be torn to pieces by what the Bishop of Stepney, 
the other day, so well called ‘the pride and the prejudice’ of an 
extreme, but comparatively small, section of the clergy, who refuse to 
recognise any law, or any binding authority except a mysterious 
entity which they are pleased to call ‘the law of the Church,’ a law 
built up for themselves, as occasion suits, partly out of their own 
inner consciousness, partly out of the traditions of the centuries, and 
those chiefly the later and the darker centuries—the earlier, especially 
the Apostolic, as on the question of Evening or Fasting Com- 
munion, being, as it seems to me, pointedly omitted—if, further— 
which God forbid, and I cannot for myself believe it—they should be 
joined, as Lord Halifax not obscurely threatens, by the great bulk 
of the historic High Church party, who have, hitherto, seemed well 
content with the ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ of their Mother Church, alike 
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in her doctrines, her ceremonies, and her discipline, then indeed the 
seamless garment will be rent, not into two, but into many fragments, 
each fragment, by the very law of its being, suspecting and misliking 
all the rest ; each, when it is too late, blaming all the others for what 
they have done, for what it has itself, half unconsciously, helped to 
do, towards dissipating, towards disintegrating, towards destroying 
their ancient and their splendid common heritage. 

The differences between these sects or sections of the former 
Church, when once the central historic bond shall have been relaxed, 
there will be little to counteract or to moderate; there will be much 
to widen and to intensify. The severance, it is to be feared, will be a 
final severance, for, 


never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep. 


The parochial system, with all its inestimable advantages to Church 
and State, will have disappeared, and a haphazard and squalid congre- 
gationalism—each congregation, with all its pettinesses and all its 
jealousies, being a law unto itself—will have taken its place. The 
great body of the more thoughtful laity, alienated by puerilities and 
excesses which neither their own humble protests, nor the collective 
voice of the Bishops and Archbishops, nor the highest Courts of the 
realm have been able, in any degree, to restrain, will be tempted to 
‘pass by upon the other side’ with a sigh or smile. Many of the foun- 
tains of benevolence and of practical activity will be dried up at their 
source ; while, of the clergy, one considerable section, throwing off, in 
their disgust, much that is good, as well as much that is objectionable, 
in recent Church developments, will gravitate, slowly but surely, in 
the direction of Geneva; while another and stil] larger body, 
weighted by the sacerdotalism and the abuses which the Reformation 
threw off, and which they have, some of them with far-sighted and 
patient diplomacy, others with short-sighted and reckless zeal, done 
so much to revive, will steer their course—nor will their journey 
be a long one—straight for Rome. 

Can any Christian, or any thoughtful body of men—can any 
Englishman who has ever realised how much the greatness of his coun- 
try is due to the continuity of its history in Church and State—can 
even the two hundred and twenty Holborn recalcitrants themselves, 
contemplate so complete a breach with the past, and the prolonged 
agony that must ensue before there can be any semblance of a 
re-construction, without misgiving and dismay? Is the pleasure of 
flouting the Bishops, when, at length, they speak with a deliberate 
and collective voice—is the retention of a little incense, or even the 
‘reservation’ of the sacred elements, worth the price that they seem 
willing and anxious to pay for it? They have promised—to use 
their own contemptuous phrase—‘ faithfully to disobey’ the Bishops 
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in the matters in dispute ; and the verdict which their countrymen 
and the Church at large, if I mistake not, are likely to pass upon 
them, can be best, perhaps, expressed in the words of Tennyson, 
words which their own contemptuous phrase, as well as the mental 
and moral muddle, the inextricable mixture of right and wrong, in 
which they have involved themselves, can hardly fail to suggest. 


Their honour rooted in dishonour, stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept them falsely true. 


No society of any kind, no Church, however tolerant and com- 
prehensive—and the Church of England is the most tolerant and the 
most comprehensive National Church in the world, and no one could’ 
wish to-make it less comprehensive and less tolerant—can be kept 
together without a definite, tangible, intelligible system of law; and 
without a full recognition, on the part of all its prominent sections, 
of the sanctity of their promises and of their reciprocal obligations. 
‘ Of law,’ says Hooker, in one of his magnificent flights of eloquence, 
‘there can be no less observed than that her seat is the throne of God, 
her home the harmony of the world.’ Neminem oportet legibus esse 
sapientiorem. 

Let me be scrupulously fair. No one will deny the immense 
amount of good that has been done in various ways by that which 
has been, rightly or wrongly, called the ‘Catholic Revival’ within 
the Church of England. There is no one who will not do willing 
homage to the devoted and to the saintly lives which so many of its 
foremost representatives are leading. New and hitherto unimagined 
avenues of every kind have been opened up by them towards lessening 
the sin, the misery, the ignorance, the dulness of the lives, of the 
great masses of the population. The Church services have, in their 
hands, become more varied, more numerous, more attractive ; and 
new life and meaning has been breathed into some of the formularies 
and into some rites and ceremonies which seemed only half alive 
before. Many of its leaders have caught up from the great Evan- 
gelical Revival which preceded it, and which, be it observed, did at 
least as much for the cause of spiritual religion in the earlier half of 
the century as the ‘Catholic’ Revival has done for it in the latter 
half, much of the truly Evangelical spirit. I will go further, and 
will admit that a creed which had, in Evangelical hands, often 
tended to become somewhat dreary, stern, narrow, dwarfing to the 
intellect, has become in their hands brighter, broader, more adaptable, 
and more adapted to the infinite needs and aspirations of humanity. 

On the other hand, the ‘Catholic’ Revival has developed dangers, 
to the cwmulative effect of which the mass of the people are only 
just beginning to awake. The Bishops may have discovered these 
dangers long since; some of them have, up till now, sympathised, 
not unnaturally, with much of the movement, and all have been 
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naturally, perhaps even laudably, reluctant to interfere with men 
who were leading such admirable lives, and with practices which, 
each taken by itself, did not seem productive of overt or of extreme 
mischief. It is always difficult to know where to draw the line. 
But all are beginning to see now that the ultimate tendency, and 
very often the avowed object, of almost everything that is distinctive 
in the movement is to undo the work of the Reformation, to steer— 
in their postures, in their vestments, in their priestly pretensions, in 
their general doctrines, in their general practices—as near to Rome as 
may be, without its main movers calling themselves, or being called 
by others, Roman. The result has been to infuse a materialising 
tendency and to give a spectacular or even a histrionic character to 
the most intensely spiritual act of Christian worship ; to convert the 
truly Catholic commemoration of Christ’s death, the ‘Supper of the 
Lord,’ into a semi-Roman, semi-idolatrous ‘sacrifice of the Mass; to 
celebrate a ‘Communion’ which is, at times, no ‘ Communion’ at all, 
for the ‘ celebrating ’ priest seems to be everything and everywhere, 
while the congregation seems to be nothing and nowhere ; by turning 
rhetoric into logic and fancies into facts, to make a perilous approach 
‘to that Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation the rejection of which 
sent so many reformers and so many martyrs to the stake, and upon 
which the whole monstrous fabric of medieval priestcraft and 
superstition was once built, and can be, little by little, and, as far 
as may be, unobserved, once again built up. Worst, perhaps, of all, 
it has laboured to introduce, if not an absolutely compulsory, at 
least an habitual, system of Confession into the English Church. 
Compulsory auricular Confession, with the one exception, per- 
haps, of the doctrine of Indulgences which grew out of it and formed 
part of it, has been regarded, and rightly regarded, by all the re- 
formed Christian Churches as the most insidious, the most deleterious, 
and the most emasculating of all Roman ordinances. It cannot, 
from the very constitution of the English Church and the nature 
of English Orders, be hedged in by such safeguards here as exist in 
the Church of Rome, and which, even there, human nature being 
what it is, have failed to guard against the worst abuses and abomina- 
tions. It deals with subjects which are, assuredly, sacro digna 
silentio. It fosters a morbid self-introspection on the one hand, and 
an inordinate spiritual pride on the other. It strikes at the privacy 
of every family life and at the sanctity of all family relations. It 
cannot fail to suggest evil as well as to cope with it. By the 
sophisms and subtleties of its so-called ‘Science of Casuistry,’ it 
must often tend to confuse rather than to emphasise the eternal 
distinctions of right and wrong, the plain ‘yes’ or ‘no’ of the 
unsophisticated conscience, the voice of God within each human 
soul. Take what precautions it may, it must always be in danger 
of condoning what God does not condone, of condemning what God 
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does not condemn. It thrusts the Confessor between the individual 
human soul and God. It does more; it puts the Confessor almost 
into the place of God. Witness the terrible, the ghastly maxim 
of Dr. Pusey, that the Father-Confessor ‘as a man, may swear with 
a good conscience that he knows not what he knows only as God.’ 
The stronghold of the Confessional, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, is no longer with the stronger, but only with the weaker 
sex, and with the weakest portion even of that. It suits, perhaps, 
large sections of the more febrile and emotional Latin, but it is 
utterly alien from the fibre of the more manly Teutonic and Anglo- 
Saxon, races ; and with them and not with the Latin races, so far as 
all appearances go, lies, thank God, the future of the world. 

Little, I observe, was said in the House of Lords, the other night, 
on the subject of the Confessional by any of the Bishops who, on 
other portions of the subject, spoke, all of them, as it seems to me, 
with mingled firmness and moderation. Perhaps, in the very delicate 
and difficult functions they have now to discharge, the less said upon 
it by them, in public, the better; yet, rightly considered, it is the 
gist of the whole; it is incomparably the gravest subject they will 
have to handle; its power is more subtle, more penetrating, more 
illusive; and what makes it doubly difficult to deal with it 
effectually is that, unfortunately, it has been, for years past, inculcated 


in so many manuals and practised in so many colleges and schools 


and other institutions, which have enjoyed semi-episcopal, or even 
more than semi-episcopal, sanction. Time is, rightly enough, asked 
for by the Bishops, and time will, on every ground, be given to 
them to deal with the evil. But—when the time has gone by, once 
convince the English husband, the English father, the English son, 
the English brother, that the weaker and younger members of their 
families, and, sometimes, even children of a tender age, are still urged, 
under the shelter of the National Church, privately to go to Con- 
fession, and that the evil will not and cannot be stopped at its sourcee— 
and they will rise in their strength, and no power on earth, no con- 
siderations of prescription, of reverence, of utility, of affection will be 
able to save the National Church from disruption and dissolution. 
Auricular Confession is not a primitive, nor even a moderately 
early practice of the Christian Church. There is no trace of it—even 
its stoutest defenders, Dr. Pusey among them, have been forced to 
admit this—in those earlier centuries to which they so often appeal, 
and whose testimogy, or whose silence when it tells against them, 
they are often so ready to reject. It was not till the thirteenth century, 
and at the fourth Lateran Council, that the most arrogant, and not 
the most reputable, of the popes, Innocent the Third, in the famous 
Canon beginning, ‘ Omnes utriusque sexus fideles,’ imposed the yoke of 
the Confessional onall men and women whom he could terrify into sub- 
mission toit. And it is not a little significant that the year in which 
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this engine of spiritual despotism was forged or had its finishing touches 
put to it, in Rome, was the very same year, 1215 4.D., in which the 
greatest of English Archbishops forced from the vilest and most shame- 
less of English kings the Great Charter of our civil and, to some extent 
also, of our ecclesiastical freedom. Truly, ‘as far as the East is from 
the West,’ so far is the spirit of the English nation from the spirit of 
the Roman—or the Romanising—hierarchy. 

Itis this practice—let me, once more, lay stress upon it—of Auricu- 
lar Confession, used, not as the Church of England allows it to be used 
on rare and exceptional occasions, when it is ardently desired by the 
penitent himself, but enjoined, as the Church of Rome enjoins it, as 
part of the normal and necessary sustenance of the human soul, which, 
more than a belief in Purgatory, more than Masses for the dead, more 
than the invocation of the Virgin and the Saints, more, even, than the 
leaning towards transubstantiation, which, along with other doctrines 
and practices, Ritualism now symbolises, and now brings in its train, 
will, I believe, be found to be the cruz of the whole question. It 
is this which, if it cannot be effectually dealt with now, will—what- 
ever palliatives or sedatives may be found for other symptoms of the 
disease—go on festering within, till, at no distant date, it proves to 
be the veritable ‘articulus aut stantis aut cadentis Ecclesie 
Anglicane.’ 

The narrow ecclesiastical, the essentially unhistorical, the de- 
nationalising, I might almost call it the anti-national, spirit of the 
whole movement is nowhere more clearly shown than in its treatment 
of the name of ‘ Protestant,’ a name which Ritualists, and some too 
who are not Ritualists, are accustomed to utter only with a tone of 
supreme and undisguised contempt. What is the history of the word ? 
It came into existence with the Reformation itself, and is coeval, 
therefore, with the beginning of one of the grandest forward move- 
ments of the human spirit. It was employed in the very first collective 
and official utterance of the German reformers, in the year 1529, and 
thence it rapidly spread into all the countries of Central, and 
Western, and Northern Europe which ‘ protested,’ on truly Catholic 
principles, against the un-Catholic practices and pretensions of 
Rome. It is an appellation which, no more than any other appella- 
tion in the world, is quite unexceptionable or exhaustive. It 
only expresses half of what it implies and postulates. Like many, 
or indeed most, of the Ten Commandments, it is, in form, negative 
rather than positive; and it has, of late years, been brought 
into some discredit by the narrowness and want of charity of those 
who have talked most about it. But the misuse of a word is no 
argument against its use. If it were, the even nobler word 
‘Catholic’ would be ruled outside of the vocabulary of the ‘ Catholic’ 
Revival. For there is not an exorbitant Bull of the Church of 
Rome, not a pretension of the Pope, however monstrous, not a 
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religious war, not a religious persecution, not the horrors of the 
‘Holy Office’ itself, there is hardly even a crime in the calendar, 
which has not been issued, or waged, or perpetrated in the name of 
or for the sake of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ Rightly understood, 
Protestantism—aye, and Puritanism too—is, in itself and in its associa- 
tions, one of the noblest names, and is bound up with many of the 
noblest men and the noblest deeds in the whole course of our 
history. It has secured for England an open Bible. It asserts the 
indefeasible rights of the human conscience. It is on the side of 
Liberty everywhere and in every shape, civil, moral, intellectual, 
spiritual. It boasts of a noble succession of prelates, historians, and 
divines. It inspired and it permeates the sublimest of all English 
poems. It overthrew the tyranny of the Stuarts. Finally, it is upon 
the ‘ Protestant Succession’ that the title of Queen Victoria to her 
throne, and of her descendants after her, to the latest day of our 
history, rests and will always rest. English history would not be 
English history, England would hardly be England, if, by any freak 
of the imagination, you could cut off all that Protestantism and all} 
that Puritanism have done for her. That the English Church has a 
Catholic as well asa Protestant side to her is, of course, true. She 
is Catholic because she is so truly Protestant; she is Protestant 
because she is so truly Catholic. They are but the two sides of one 
and the same shield. 

The unity of Christendom as a whole is a noble and inspiring ideal 
at which to aim—more noble, doubtless, and inspiring than the unity 
of any one part of it—but not at the expense of all that makes unity 
worth having. The Church of Rome, by the Bull Apostolice Cure 
of a few years ago, shows that she dare not, will not, cannot, advance 
one step towards us ; and so long as that is the case there can be, as the 
old saying goes, ‘No peace with Rome.’ As well have tried to 
induce the noble-hearted Carthaginian to be untrue to his solemn 
vow, so romantic in its origin, so far-reaching in its consequences, of 
eternal. hatred of Rome, as try to induce the English people to give 
up their inborn hatred of Romish tyranny and corruption or—what 
is its correlative and counterpart—their second birthright, their 
passionate love of truth, and of civil and religious liberty. 

It has been the boast of England, of her poets, historians, and 
orators alike, that her progress has been continuous ; that there have 
been few sudden leaps and bounds, and absolutely. no break in her 
traditions ; that she has been reformed rather than revolutionised, 
and that she has grown rather than been made or remade. At the 
present moment, the British Empire is advancing at a rate at which 
it has never advanced before; no, not even in the days of Quebec 
and Plassy, of Clive and Wolfe. A high authority has just informed 
us that, within the last thirty years, it has actually increased by one 

fourth, and that it contains the portentous number of 400,000,000 
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souls—one fourth, that is, of the whole population of the globe. Is 

this the moment, when the spread of our material empire calls, as it 
never called before, for the exercise of all the moral and spiritual 
potencies which underlie it, and which alone can secure that its 
spread will be an almost unmixed blessing rather than a curse to its 
subjects : is this the moment, I ask, when any considerable number 
of members of that Institution which sums up and concentrates all 
those potencies in itself, and illuminates, or ought to illuminate, 
them as with a flood of celestial light, would select, in the pursuit 
of hobbies, or mummeries, or vagaries of their own, as the precise 
moment in which to risk a change so sweeping, so overwhelming, 
so irremediable as the disruption of the National Church ? 

One word about method, and I have done. I regret, as much as 
any one can do, the use of some of the methods and of some of the 
instruments that have roused the Bishops into action and have so 
precipitated the crisis. I regret the actions of Mr. Kensit and many 
of the suggestions and inferences of Mr. Walsh. I do not think that 
all or nearly all the charges brought by Sir William Harcourt in his 
trenchant letters are supported by the facts, nor do I think that he 
has appreciated the motives or made sufficient allowance for the 
difficulties of the Bishops. Still less do I think that the view which 
he appears to take of the National Church, as an Institution which 
is little else than State-made and State-paid, will be accepted as 
either true or adequate by any considerable number of thoughtful 
persons. People are apt to hit wildly when they feel strongly ; 
and there is a ring of conviction throughout the letters of Sir 
William Harcourt, even when he is dealing his most sledge-hammer 
blows, which has not always been so noticeable in his ablest full- 
dress Parliamentary speeches. The particular method he has pro- 
posed in the last of his letters for dealing with the evil, appealing 
as it does to many of the more violent passions, and so encouraging, 
not concession, but resistance to the bitter end, seems to me as ob- 
jectionable and unpromising as the method proposed by the Bishops, 
appealing to the better side of human nature, is good and hopeful, 
and, I will add, truly Christian. Is it that he wishes, in his heart of 
hearts, not to stave off Disestablishment, but to make it inevitable ? 
As regards Mr. Walsh, secret societies within the pale of the National 
Church can hardly expect not to be taunted with the secrecy of their 
proceedings, when what little is known of those proceedings is ques- 
tionable, and the outcome bad. ‘ Mob-law’ is always and everywhere 
hateful, most of all when dealing with sacred things. But the essence 
of mob-law is not mere physical violence, but resistance to properly con- 
stituted authority and neglect of recognised and bounden obligations. 
And has there been no element of this mob-law in the proceedings of 
the Ritualists throughout, especially in their contemptuous rejection of 
the decisions of the highest courts in the realm ; none in the Holborn 
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gathering ; none in the unimpassioned yet plusquam pontifical de- 
fiance of the united voice of the Bishops and Archbishops, uttered by 
lord Halifax towards the close of his, in so many respects, admirable 
essay in the February number of this Review? ‘ Reservation,’ he 
calmly says, ‘ will be maintained in view of the practical necessities 
of the case ; and the use of incense will be continued!’ As regards 
the appeal to mob-law of Mr. Kensit, the stool hurled by Jennie 
(reddes, in the church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, at the head of the 
officiating priest, was a rough and ready, and a highly objectionable, 
yet also a highly effective argument; and, perhaps, it was justified 
under all the circumstances of the case. The indignant exclamation 
which she hurled with it, ‘Man, dost thou dare to say Mass in my 
lug?’ is an exclamation which might, not unnaturally, have escaped 
from many a simple-minded visitor to many Ritualistic churches in 
London, for many years past; and it might have been extremely 
difficult to parry or to meet. 

Is it too late to hope that the Holborn recusants, and the party 
in the Church which sympathises with them, may, even yet, open 
their eyes to the comparative importance of things, and bow to the 
authority which they have themselves voluntarily and solemnly 
acknowledged? Otherwise, they will have steered the vessel direct 
upon the rocks. 

R. Bosworth SMITH. 
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THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS 


THE more contented the labourer is—the more he is rooted to the 
soil and happy upon it, the more likely will be his sons and 
daughters to remain in their native districts, instead of being driven 
into populous cities by sheer discontent at not being able to get a 
living. 

If the farmers in some parts of England cannot afford to pay a 
‘living wage,’ how can labourers’ incomes be supplemented ? It can 
only be done by giving them some land for themselves : they ought 
to be allowed to share in the profit of the land on which they live. 

There is still an extraordinary prejudice against this ; and the only 
way to overcome the prejudice is to try and show that this is a 
practical and business-like scheme, and not a charitable idea, and 
that allotments and small holdings are not only a benefit to the 
agricultural labourers, but a direct advantage to the landlords 
themselves. 

Somebody once truly observed that no scheme was ever submitted 
for the benefit of mankind but that wise and good men were found 
conscientiously to oppose it. The reasons probably are : 

(1) People won’t try to understand a new scheme. 

(2) If they do partially understand it, they won’t believe in it. 

(3) If they partially understand it, and partially believe in it, 
they are bound to suspect a trap. 

This is particularly true about allotments and small holdings. 
Many people suspect some deep and dark design on the part of those 
who advocate them, and this suspicion is carried to a great pitch. 

I hope I may be fortunate enough to dispel some of it, and I 


propose to confine myself entirely to personal and _ practical 
experience. 


High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, is a flourishing, go-ahead 
manufacturing town with a big future before it. Towards the end 
of the sixties there sprang up a great demand for gardens, and 
there was a good deal of land hunger. I was asked for small 
pieces of land at moderate rents: these were eagerly taken up, more 
were required, and at the present moment I have 1,400 tenants who 
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cultivate from one-tenth of an acre to an acre each. The rent is 
20s. to 50s. per acre, and one shilling is returned to every tenant in lieu 
of luncheon when he comes up to pay his weekly rent. The produce 
of each allotment of one-tenth of an acre is worth at least 3/., after 
all expenses of rent, manure, seed, and labour are paid. This 
proves that 30/. worth of produce is grown on each acre under the 
smaller allotments round the town. In the summer almost every man 
has a flower in his coat; and in the winter the pig, the potatoes, and 
the vegetables often help out the family dinner in times of illness 
or scarcity of work. If this allotment land is wanted for building 
purposes, 8/. per acre compensation for disturbance is paid. Sub- 
letting is not allowed; but any tenant can transfer his holding to 
any other person, and as much as 10/. has been paid for bush fruit 
trees, cultivations, buildings, and goodwill on one single plot. 

All difficulty as regards game has entirely disappeared. In my 
father’s time preserving would have been thought insanity, and when 
I first went out shooting, the chairmakers came out with their white 
aprons rolled round their waists, scattering the partridges in all 
directions. Now they have their land and thei fun, and they let 
me have mine; and I have killed over 350 head, including 118 
hares, in a wood of twenty-four acres, which as the crow flies is not 
half a mile from the Town Hal] in the High Street. This good- 
natured tolerance I entirely attribute to young men and boys working 
off their superfluous energy in their garden allotments, instead of 
having nothing to fill up spare time except to loaf about the lanes 
on the chance of being able to pick up something, somewhere and 
somehow. 


RurRAL ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS 


People who thirty years ago prophesied that these town allot- 
ments would fail, now say, ‘Oh, yes, this is all very well: we all 
knew garden allotments round a town would do all right ; any idiot 
could tell usthat. But as for allotments and small holdings in simply 
rural districts, they don’t answer. The fact is, the men don’t want 
them.’ And then they tell you of the Lincolnshire freeholders 
who bought land at a fictitious price, with borrowed money, and 
were ruined by the exorbitant interest. They quote allotments 
that are thrown up in different parts of England, never inquiring 
whether the rents are too high, whether the land is near a wood full 
of rabbits, whether the land is so far from the village as to be 
absolutely useless to the men, or whether the men have large 
gardens already, and besides are able to get continuous and well-paid 
employment. 

I heard last week of men refusing allotments at Great Missenden, 
but in that instance each villager has an acre with his cottage. On 
the same principle you cannot expect Northumberland miners, who 
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work only seven and a half hours a day, to get wildly enthusiastic 
over an Eight Hours Bill. 

My landed estate (on which I am entirely dependent for a liveli- 
hood, having no source of income whatever save from land) consists 
of 109 farms, fifty-two over, and fifty-seven under 200 acres each; 
and 262 cottages, all with gardens, of which most are let at ls. 
a week and under, some going up to ls. 9d. a week ; 1,400 allot- 
ments near Wycombe, which are already described; and 1,000 
village allotments in Bucks and in Lincolnshire, let at from 88. to 30s. 
an acre, the landlord paying all rates, taxes, and outgoings. As 
regards small holdings, fifty-five acres are let to the Drayton Parish 
Council in Bucks, at a rent of 19s. an acre. In the Thames 
Valley ten or twelve villagers in Flackwell Heath took between them 
a farm of mine of over 200 acres, at the same rent as the outgoing 
tenant paid. They have had it for four years, and are working it 
profitably and paying their rent. They employ more labour than the 
old tenant did; they pay better wages; and one man during the 
first year of his take, grew more corn and straw on twenty acres than 
was got off the whole farm the year before, when it was cultivated 
by a single farmer. 

At Winteringham, in Lincolnshire, the family of Pulliene had for 
many years been tenants of a farm of ninety-five acres. In the year 
1891 Mr. Pulliene died, and the widow, being left alone and unable 
to continue the farm, was broken-hearted at having to leave her old 
home. I offered the land to the villagers at the old rent; they 
gladly accepted, subdivided the land amongst themselves: they are 
there at this moment, and pay the rent punctually. The old lady 
ended her days in peace and contentment in her old home—a very 
happy arrangement for everybody, landlord included. 

In 1895 a tenant left who had not made farming a success, and 
I divided this farm of 125 acres also among the labouring classes 
of the parish of Winteringham, letting the house and buildings to 
one of them, who has gradually accumulated a small occupation ; 
and I also distributed seventy-five acres of land, which I took from 
a large farm of 500 acres. Not one of these tenants is in arrear of 
rent ; all have paid their tenant-right valuations, and the land is better 
cultivated, cleaner, and more productive. Moreover, I have the 
assurances of four of the t«n-nts that if they had not been able to 
obtain land they would have been compelled to leave the parish and 
seek a living elsewhere. This doubtless applies to others, and I am 
sure that these small holdings have been the means of keeping 
several steady, industrious, hard-working young men in the parish, 
thus solving one of the difficulties which the farmer has to contend 
with in the present day, i.e. the scarcity of agricultural labour. In 
the year 1881 I had in this parish twenty-three tenants, occupying 
eleven farms and twelve small holdings. I have now in the parish 
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105 tenants, of whom seventy have allotments, twenty-six have small 
holdings of from four to forty acres, and nine have farms of seventy 
acres and upwards. 


Tur WINTERINGHAM ALLOTMENTS, N. LINCOLNSHIRE 


The one-acre allotments are usually worked in two pieces—half 
an acre of barley or wheat, half an acre of potatoes. 

The average profit on the one-acre allotments in 1892 was 41. 

In 1891 the average profit was 4/. 6s. 

In 1890 the average profit was 5/. 18s. 

In 1889 the average profit was 3/. 18s. 

This is after allowing for all expenses of labour, cultivation, 
manure, rent, &c, 

On one small holding in particular, where a careful account 
was kept of the expenses and results, the profit in the year 1892 
was 6/. 10s. 

On the rood allotments (7.e. one-quarter of an acre each) the 
average profit for the last four years has been 1/. 10s. for each 
allotment, after making deductions for all rent, labour, seed, manure, 
and cultivation. 

The lowest result recorded was by one man who kept a careful 
diary of items, and after allowing himself one shilling for each time 
he went to work on his allotment had 10s. profit. 

The highest result was on one-quarter of an acre of potatoes, 
where the allotment holder grew two tons and retailed them out, 
making a profit of nearly 8/. 


HUMBERSTONE. 


The parish of Humberstone, in Lincolnshire, is part of the 
Carrington estate, and consists of 2,700 acres. The custom in this 
village has always been that three or more acres of land go with 
most of the cottages. These are called ‘cow cottages.’ Ifa cottage 
has no land the farmer sometimes allows his labourer the run and 
feed for a cow at a small weekly payment. Wages at 2s. 6d. a day ; 
there is no public-house in the village ; and when some years ago I 
took my children down there for sea air, nothing was asked for or 
wanted on this property except a few railings to repair the church- 
yard fence. 

In Humberstone the labourers’ children are healthy and well-fed, 
and the labourers are industrious, steady, hardy working men, who 
have for themselves solved the problem of Old Age Pensions by their 
own savings from their little pieces of land and cows, and instead of 
about 150/. to 200/. a year going from the village public-house to a 
brewer living elsewhere, most of it is saved in the parish. Con- 
sequently there are no poor, and I do not know of an instance of 
any one of this parish guing to the workhouse or receiving outdoor 
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relief for years. Would that all agricultyral parishes could say the 
same ! 
Sratistics OF LorD CARRINGTON’S AGRICULTURAL SMALL 


HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTs ! 


The annual allotment supper in 1893 (a very bad year), at 
Little London near Spalding, was made the occasion of the rent 
audit, when every one of the holders of Lord Carrington’s allot- 
ments came up and paid the year’s rent due at Michaelmas. 
The holders have now had their third harvest off the thirty-three 
acres, and we have again severally interviewed a number of them 
with a view of ascertaining how they have succeeded. Before giving 
the result of our inquiry, we must preface by saying we have care- 
fully avoided picking out any particular allotment holder or taking 
the few best. We have taken seven just as they came, in different 
parts of the field, and we are certain they are a fair and average 
sample of the whole. In our calculation we have made no allowance 
for the potatoes taken home and consumed by the family whilst the 
crop has been growing, nor for other small perquisites. In all cases 
the land has been cultivated largely by horse labour, the manual 
iabour being confined to planting, weeding, and gathering in the crop. 

The highest profit was as under :— 
































































































Profit on Jabour, £3 10s. 6d. 


Potatoes (estimated) 








(Holland division). 








* ‘Ware’ potatoes are the selling variety, and ‘chats’ are grown for pigs. 


Income Expenditure 
a eS £8 4. 
1 acre potatoes: sold Rett. . . « 1 12 O 
8 tons ware? at 45s.. 6 15 0O Seed . . - 2 0 0 
3 tons ware * at 35s. 5s 6 9 Horse hire . ‘ . 6 6 
Estimated 3 tons still sk © 
on hand—ware,? seed, 
and chats.* =. 
14 oO 0 
Profit on labour £8 18s 6d. Ten loads of pig manure used. 
The lowest profit was as under :-— 
Income Expenditure 
£ d. £e 4. 
Half acre wheat: 34 sks. Rent 1 12 0 
at 26s. per qr. yo} ew Horse hire: 
Half acre potatoes: 3 Ploughing , 8 0 
tons sold at 32s.6d.. 4 17 6 Drilling . ’ i 2 6 
Three-quarters ton seed Harrowing ; 1 0 
and chats (estimated tidging ” ° 2 0 
value) . 0 Oo Leading and threshing . 15 0 
“8 3 0 2 ewt. artificial manure. 6 0 
Seed wheat . ‘ ‘ 6 0 





* Compiled and vouched for by Alderman R. Winfrey, Lincolnshire County Council 
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The profits on the other five acres worked out in the same detail 
were, 41. 13s. 9d., 31. lls., 71. 12s. 3d., 51. 8s. 6d., and 7. 14s. 
respectively. 

The total profit on the seven acres is 42/. 8s. 6d., or an average 
of 61. 1s. 3d. per acre. 

For the thirty-three acres this shows a profit of 200/. 1s. 3d., 
which will mostly go into the pockets of the tradesmen, and 
means better clothes, better food, and more comfort to thirty-three 
families. 

Another proof that allotments pay is afforded by the applications 
made to the Holland County Council for small holdings. In 1892 
112 applications were made, and every one of the applicants possessed 
capital ranging from 101. to 1001., which they had obtained by cultivat- 
tng allotments:—A man who cultivated one and three-quarter 
acres was owner of five beasts and four pigs ; a man who cultivated 
one acre was owner of a heifer and two pigs; a man who cultivated 
one and three-quarter acres was owner of two cows, pony, and 1001. ; 
a man who cultivated three acres was owner of four horses, 2 pigs, 
and 100/.; a man who cultivated one acre was owner of two horses, 
and 20/.; a man who cultivated one acre was owner of three pigs, 
and 12/.; a man who cultivated one acre was owner of two pigs, and 
201. ; and so on. 

The money was certified as being in the Savings Bank, or other- 
wise vouched for, and the live-stock spoke for themselves. 

These statistics show that allotments and small holdings are 
really, going ahead in South Lincolnshire. Prior to 1887, in the 
nineteen parishes of the South Holland district, there were only 130 
acres under allotment cultivation ; now there are 2,000 acres, 400 
of which are on my land. 

The Willow-Tree Farm venture is the outcome of the growth of 
the allotments and small holdings movement in South Lincolnshire. 
There the land is particularly adapted for small culture. I first let a 
field (thirty-three acres) in one-acre allotments to a number of men, 
who, with the assistance of Mr. R. Winfrey, had formed themselves 
into a Provident Allotments Club already mentioned. These men had 
previously failed to obtain allotments under the Voluntary Provisions 
of the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890. Then I let the members 
of the club a further thirty-five acres, and since then two other fields 
of twenty-two acres and eleven acres respectively, making a total of 
100 acres in one-acre plots. 

As these men in course of time succeeded on their one-acre plots, 
they asked for more land, and Mr. R. Winfrey who had then become 
Chairman of the Small Holdings Committee of the Holland (Lincoln 
shire) County Council, succeeded in carrying out the purchase from 
me of a small farm of eighty-eight acres in extent, which the Com- 
mittee quickly let in small holdings. Indeed, so great was the 
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demand that the eighty-eight acres had to be divided into upwards 
of thirty plots, and even then there were many more applicants than 
could be supplied. Soon after, Mr. Winfrey and four other gentle- 
men formed a syndicate, and rented from me the Willow Tree Farm 
of 217 acres on a lease of seven years, at the same rent as the farmer 
who gave up the farm had been paying. This farm was immediately 
let to sixty-four tenants, two of whom live in the farmhouse. The 
men have now entered upon their fourth year. There are 137 acres 
of arable, and eighty acres of grass land. The latter has been fenced 
off into thirteen holdings, and the arable land is let in holdings 
varying in size from two to seven acre plots. (The two tenants who 
live in the farmstead have more.) The arable land is farmed very 
much the same as the land in the district around. The straw-crops 
are wheat and barley, a small acreage of beans and peas; the roots 
are principally potatoes, for which the land is well adapted, and some 
mangolds. The rent averages about 35s. an acre. The land is 
acknowledged to be in a higher state of cultivation than when 
the men entered upon it, and at the Fourth Annual Supper, 
which I attended, in last December, Mr. Winfrey was able to 
announce that out of rents amounting to 1,250/., less than 4/. had 
been lost. He gave the following reasons for the success of the 
undertaking : 

(1) The men were all men who thoroughly understood the 
cultivation of the soil. 

(2) They hired an acre first and made that a success before taking 
a larger quantity. They were men who had not been failures either 
in agriculture or other walks of life. 

(3) The land was eminently adapted for small holdings ; 
and 

(4) The rent was the average rent paid by the farmer of the 
district. 

It will be seen that with the 100 acres I let in one-acre allotments 
and the two small holdings farms (the County Council Farm, and 
Willow Tree Farm) there are 400 acres practically in a ring 
fence under allotment and small holding cultivation; and even yet 
the demand for land in that particular district is not exhausted, as I 
was presented at the Supper with an application, signed by some 
sixty men, asking for upwards of 180 acres more land. I am 
told the increase in the prosperity of that district is very marked, 
and I was particularly struck with the remarks of an old labourer 
over seventy years of age who spoke at the Supper. He said he 
‘had seen poor people get up on Sunday morning and walk two or 
three miles to steal a bottle* of straw. He himself had gone a mile 
to fetch a bottle * of twitch with which to bed his father’s pig. Now 
most of them had a little straw stack in their own yards, The 

* The word ‘ bottle’ means bundle, 
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families got the benefit; so did the poor animals. Some few years 
ago the workhouse stared them in the face. Now, if they could not 
do a whole day’s work for their master, they could do half a one on 
their own land.’ 

What also is a most important feature is that many of the tenants 
are young men who would certainly not have been content in 
that district on a mere weekly wage of 12s. or 158., but would 
assuredly have tried their fortune in our large towns. The fact of 
getting an allotment or small holding has settled them probably for life 
in their native district, to their own advantage and that of the sur- 
rounding community, This has been achieved without any friction 
or ill-feeling between landiord and farm tenant. 


More Lasourers’ LAND WANTED. 


But though in some parts of my estate enough land has been pro- 
vided, in others more is still wanted. Round Spalding, as previously 
stated, 180 more acres are required; and this puts me ina con- 
siderable difficulty. The rule of the estate is that as long as a 
tenant pays a fair rent and farms his land well, he is not to be dis- 
turbed. He can farm as he likes, and as long as he likes; he can 
vote as he likes; he can pray where he likes; and (except on the 
Wycombe estate, where the game is reserved) he can shoot what he 
likes. He has practically fixity of tenure; and unless the tenant 
is willing to give up some of his land, how am I to provide what is 
so urgently required? Farmers naturally object to see a field, just 
the other side of the garden hedge, cut up into allotments; and 
though I have always found my farm tenants most anxious to meet 
my views, yet most people feel disinclined to give up any of their 
land. Such a request has to be made with tact and judgment. 

There may, of course, be some cases when it becomes the duty of 
a landlord to enforce his powers ; but I can only remember one solitary 
instance when it was necessary for me todo so. Some years ago a 
field on one of my Bucks farms was out of cultivation. The villagers 
asked for it for allotments. I called onthe tenant, and asked him to 
give it up. He gave a point blank refusal, saying if the subject was 
pressed he would give notice to quit theentire farm. ‘Do you mean 
that?’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ he replied. ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘I never give 
notice, but I am not above taking it, and if you don’t at once give 
up the field which is out of cultivation, out you go at Lady Day.’ 
‘Do you mean that ?’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ said I, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he said: ‘Take the field and as much more land as you 
want, and let me withdraw my notice to quit.’ The men had the 
field rent free for the first year, and it was such a help to them that 
they in a very few years asked for more land, which I was fortunately 
able to supply them with. 
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An OLD Question REVIVED 


I began this paper by calling this a new scheme, but in reality it 
is an old question—forgotten and revived. Peter Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, the late Lord Tollemache, Lord Suffield’s father, and 
many others were firm believers in the value of small holdings. 

In the year 1800 my grandfather, the first Lord Carrington, was 
President of the Board of Agriculture. He directed the secretary to 
employ the summer in examining the effect of a great number of 
parliamentary enclosures. It appeared from the inquiry that many 
cottagers were in consequence deprived of small pieces of land on 
which they kept cows, or which they cultivated themselves ; and the 
‘ communications’ of the Earl of Winchelsea of that day with respect 
to ‘conscientious objectors’ amongst landlords, agents, and tenant 
farmers are well worth quoting. 

Lord Winchelsea thus expresses himself :— 


I am more and more confirmed in my opinion that nothing is so beneficial to 
cottagers and landowners as having land for keeping of cows, or for gardens (accord- 
ing to Lord Brownlow’s testimony, in nine parishes where the proportion of the 
poor having cows amounts to rather more than half the whole, the poor rates are 
33d. in the pound; whilst in thirteen parishes where few or none have cows, poor 
rates are 5s. 11d. in the pound). One of the causes (of labourers’ land being done 
away with) I apprehend to be the dislike the generality of farmers have to seeing 
the labourers rent any land. Perhaps one of their reasons for disliking this is 
that the land, if not occupied by their labourers, would fall to their own share ; 
and another, [ am afraid is, that they wish to have the labourers more dependent 
upon them: for which reasons they are always desirous of hiring the house and 
land occupied by a labourer, under pretence that by that means the landlord will 
be secure of his rent, and that they will keep the house in repair. This the agents 
are too apt to give in to, as they find it much less trouble to meet six than sixty 
tenants at a rent day ; all parties therefore join in persuading the landlord, who, it 
is natural to suppose, will agree to this their plan from the manner in which it 
comes recommended to him, and it is in this manner the labourers in the Midlands 
have been dispossessed of their cow pastures. The moment the farmer obtains his 
wish, he takes the land to himself, and re-lets the house to the labourer, who by 
this means is rendered miserable, the poor rate increased, the value of the estate 
to the landowner diminished, and the house suffered to go to decay, which, when 
once fallen, the tenant will never rebuild, but the landlord must at a considerable 
expense. Robert Barclay, Esq., Lord Brownlow, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Gregory 
of Harlaxton, Sir Robert Sheffield, Mr. Goulton, and the Revs. John Gwillin, 
John Shinglar, and Henry Basset all held similar views as to the advantage of 
“jabourers’ land.* 


To Sum Up. 


My practical experience of over thirty years is that small holdings 
vand allotments not only keep villagers on the land, but that they are 
-and always have been a financial and social success. With me they 
‘have succeeded not only round an artisan town, but equally on the 
clays of North and Mid Bucks, on the chalk hills and in the valleys 

* Annual Register 1816, p: 463. 
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of South Bucks, on the light lands and ordinary soils of North and 
Mid Lincolnshire, and best of all on the grand land of the Lincoln- 
shire fens. 

No personal credit is deserved by myself. Success has been 
entirely achieved by the cordial co-operation and business know- 
ledge of my agent, Mr. Carter Jonas, of Cambridge, assisted by his 
two sons, by Mr. Winfrey, C.C., and by Mr. Miles, who has been sub- 
Agent and Gardener at Wycombe for forty years; also by the 
good-nature of my farm tenants, who have willingly given up portions 
of their land to help their poorer brethren in the hard race of 
agricultural life; and, above all, success has been achieved by the 
pluck, energy, and thrift of the hardy villagers, who have done so 
much to prove that land in England can be, and ought to be, worked 
at a profit, and who have given such a practical refutation to. 
Mr. Chaplin’s well-known prophecy ‘that the oldest industry in the 
world was within measurable distance of great if not supreme 
disaster.’ 

CARRINGTON. 
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THE FRENCH JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


France is the country that has the greatest number of judges, 
but it is not perhaps the one where justice is dispensed in the best 
manner. The numerous and varied jurisdictions existing there have 
not all come down from ancient times, several of them being of com- 
paratively recent creation and, in fact, not yet a century old. When 
the narrow-minded men who brought about the Great Revolution 
found themselves in power, they attempted to rebuild, on the founda- 
tion of what they called their principles, the judicial edifice they had 
upset. They put order in place of the chaos that had been caused. 
Impromptu courts were no longer held in the streets, to fill the 
gutters with blood, but even after the repeal of the loi des suspects 
there were still some special tribunals in existence. It was necessary 
to rearrange the scattered elements of the old judicial system 
and the new, reconstitute the legal organisations, invest them with 
authority, define their powers, and surround them with the prestige 
that attaches to a brilliant staff of judges. This was not the work of 
a single day, and before its completion more than one of the principles 
laid down by the Revolution had disappeared. What has become of 
them? They are still being sought for to-day, and this laborious 
and barren pursuit revives from time to time some of those liberty- 
killing ideas that a sanguinary despotism put into practice not very 
long ago. 

It was under the Consulate that the French judicial system took 
its present form. A law was enacted on the 24th of August, 1790, 
establishing a civil court in each district, and judges for them were 
elected. This law provided a justice of the peace for each canton 
(sub-division of a district), and abolished the supreme courts which 
had hitherto had appellate powers. The right to hear appeals was 
entrusted to the district courts, and they exercised it one towards 
another. The administration of justice in criminal cases was, a little 
later, given a special form in the criminal courts of the départements. 
Lastly, above all the other jurisdictions, civil and commercial, there 
was placed a Supreme Court, the Court of Cassation. This somewhat 
complicated system did not endure very long. It was replaced by 
another which proved but little more lasting. Finally, the law of 
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the 7 Ventése, an VIII (27th of February, 1800) laid down the 
permanent lines of our judicial institutions, and fixed in a firmer 
manner the limits of the various jurisdictions. The peace courts 
(justices de paix), the commercial courts, the criminal courts, and 
the Court of Cassation, were maintained. A civil court of first instance 
was allotted to each district, and there were created twenty-nine upper 
courts, which have successively been called ‘ Imperial Courts,’ ‘ Royal 
Courts,’ and ‘Courts of Appeal.’ In addition to these various tribu- 
nals, several others have been brought into existence. We will give 
a brief summary of the whole institution and the limits of the 
different jurisdictions. 

The civil judicature comprises, beginning at the top—(1l) the 
Court of Cassation; (2) the Courts of Appeal; (3) the Assize or 
Criminal Courts; (4) the Tribunals of First Instance ; (5) the Com- 
mercial Courts; (6) the Maritime Courts, appeals from which are 
heard by the Courts of Appeal; (7) the Peace Courts; (8) the 
Councils of Experts (Conseils des prudhommes), instituted under the 
Second Empire to adjust disputes about wages between masters and 
workmen. This is not all, for we have to add what is called the 
‘administrative’ judicature, which is-composed of Conseils de Préfec- 
twre, as courts of first instance, and the Conseil d Etat as supreme 
and appeal court. These deal with the differences that arise between 
private individuals and the State with regard to State or local taxa- 
tion, irregularities committed by government employees, and so forth. 
They are thus a rather original kind of tribunal, where the State is at 
once judge and party in the suit. Administrative works and com- 
mentaries declare this system to be necessary, and strive at great 
length to demonstrate this. They might add that a system more 
calculated to operate unfairly could not be devised. These courts 
rarely decide a case according to its merits, and take little trouble to 
get at the truth. It would be easy for us to cite instances in point, 
if this were within the scope of our article. 

Alongside these civil and administrative jurisdictions there is 
another, closely allied to the former. We refer to the machinery 
for dealing with criminal cases. We will pass over this branch of 
the subject, although we think it is salutary to direct a stream of 
light now and then upon the manner in which this machinery works. 
What militates against the rendering of justice in France is that 
every culprit is ipso facto held in suspicion and looked upon as 
guilty. This wrong tendency is not the result of intentional ill-will, 
which would be odious, but is the consequence of a badly ordered 
judicial system. 

There are two other jurisdictions to be spoken of—the military 
and the naval ; both of which have a military character. They were 
long considered most worthy of esteem, respect, and even admiration. 
One must have attended a sitting of a court martial before which a 
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simple soldier is brought for a proved and confessed crime in order 
to have an idea of the extreme care with which the proceedings are: 
conducted. Everything that may strengthen the defence is heard 
with benevolent attention, and when sentence is passed it is difficult 
not to be moved by the way in which it is done. Military law is 
hard: in every line one finds the cruel word death; but at the fatal 
moment hearts soften, and the president’s voice, so steady on parade, 
trembles and falters in a way that shows what it costs him to pro- 
nounce the sentence that is to banish a member of the family. 
Harsh as military law is, it seems less so than civil law. The private 
soldier is tried by officers, but the court also comprises a man belong- 
ing to the ranks, and it is he who speaks first when the time arrives 
to decide the culprit’s fate. As a matter of fact, military executions 
are very rare in France. There has not been a single one during the 
last ten years, the death sentence having always been commuted. 
At the present moment there is a bill before Parliament for relaxing 
the rigours of military law. It is even proposed to abolish courts 
martial altogether. It is always pleasant to see a harsh law made 
less so, but there is a difference between amendment and repeal. 
Perhaps an attempt will be made to dispense with courts martial in 
peace time. The present method of recruiting the French army 
leads naturally enough to this reform. Step by step, the army itself 
may in course of time be got rid of. The change would probably be 
welcome to a section of the nation, especially to those people who 
look upon a man’s sojourn in the barracks as a burdensome thing 
and a waste of time. It would at any rate set free a certain amount 
of money, which could be used for hiring ready-made soldiers when 
needed. For our part, we think that the professional soldier is the 
only genuine one. To express this opinion may seem like returning 
to the ideas of the Middle Ages, whereas we know that the armed- 
nation system is quite a new thing that has nothing in common 
with past and barbarous times. 

At present, there are in France 3,258 civil courts, not including 
the commercial courts, the judges of which are unpaid, nor the 
councils of experts. To this number must be added one court of 
appeal, sixteen courts of first instance, and 102 peace courts 
(justices de paix) in Algeria, making altogether 3,377 tribunals for 
dispensing justice. We might also add the police courts that exist 
in each district, but whose powers are confined to punishing trivial 
offences. Taking no notice of these, nor of the peace courts, which 
are little more than conciliation courts, or offices dealing only with 
small disputes about boundaries, the placing of seals on the property 
of deceased persons, and matters of like character, and which are in- 
competent in cases involving more than 300 francs, we find that there 
are 403 courts sitting regularly, and forming the actual judicial 
body. How many judges do these courts employ? A few provincial 
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tribunals have only three; others have five, and some still more, 
distributed among several courts. Thus, at Paris there are forty- 
eight judges, composing nine courts, twelve vice-presidents and one 
president, whose post is a high one. Besides these sixty-one regular 
judges, there are a number of substitutes (juges suppléants), who 
await their turn to become full-fledged judges. The inquiring 
judges (juges d’instruction) are twenty-two in number; their 
important duties will be described further on. This completes the 
list of judges, or what is called the magistrature assise. They 
have in front of them the magistrature debout, consisting, at Paris, 
of the Procwreur, or Public Prosecutor, and thirty-nine deputies. 
We leave out the clerks of the court and the minor employees. 
From this enumeration it is seen that, for Paris alone, there are 
sixty-one judges to hear and decide cases, twenty-two who examine, 
and thirty-one whose duty it is to demand conviction or acquittal in 
the name of the law. The number for all France, the capital and 
Algeria included, is 375 presidents, sixty-five vice-presidents, 411 
examining judges, and. 687 ordinary judges. ‘The magistrature 
debout numbers 375 public prosecutors and 298 assistants. 

The twenty-six appeal courts of -France and the court at Algiers 
give employment to twenty-seven chief justices, sixty-three presiding 
judges or vice-presidents, twenty-seven public prosecutors, sixty-one 
attorneys-general, fifty-nine assistants, and 451 councillors. Above the 
courts of appeal, the name of which indicates their attributions, there 
is the Court of Cassation, with its high and somewhat hazy duties of 
interpreter of the laws. This court sits at Paris, on the perilous 
borders of politics. The appeal courts and the Court of Cassation 
form what is termed the haute magistrature. 

Criminal cases are not dealt with in France by a distinct body of 
judges, as in many other countries. The question of guilt or 
innocence is submitted to a jury, the same as in England. The 
presiding judge at assizes is always a counsellor of the appeal court 
of the district ; he is accompanied by two assessors, who are also 
counsellors if the assizes are held in the town where the appeal 
court sits, but who can be chosen from among the judges of first 
instance if they are held in some other place. The names of the 
jurymen are drawn by lot from lists compiled beforehand by the 
public prosecutor and the chief justice. Although the rights of the 
accused are not so well protected in France as in England, they are 
nevertheless sufficiently so to leave scope for the exercise of 
leniency when deserved. In fact, certain juries have carried indul- 
gence to such a point as to excite public opinion. Most of the 
cases known as crimes passionnels—that is to say, crimes arising 
from that one of the passions which most deeply stirs man’s heart 
once it springs up therein—result in an acquittal, to the distress 
of the rigidly virtuous judge, but the delight of every tender soul. 
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Moreover, legislation has considerably relaxed the precautions 
formerly taken to insure the conviction of the guilty. The judge’s 
summing-up for instance, which was often a veritable speech for the 
prosecution instead of being, as the law intended, an impartial 
review of the case for and against, has been done away with, and its 
pernicious effect is no longer felt. We cannot deny that the cause 
of justice has gained thereby. 

It is difficult to see why three judges should be required for 
passing sentence after the verdict has been rendered. The law, by 
its numerous and subtle distinctions, has made this duty very 
simple. We do not conceive it possible that a good president, and 
consequently a good judge, can err in performing this task, and it 
would seem, therefore, that the two assessors have been given him in 
order to guard against slips and oversights. Criminal procedure is 
so full of pitfalls that perhaps three heads are not too many for 
this purpose. The Court of Cassation is there on the watch, and does 
not always want a good reason for quashing a sentence regularly 
passed and based on solid grounds. 

The Court of Cassation has only a limited staff. There is a 
chief justice and a public prosecutor, who are on an equal footing, 
three presiding judges, forty-five counsellors, and six attorneys-general. 
All of them receive higher salaries than the other members of the 
magistracy. They sit in a sumptuous court, decorated by the best 
modern painters. When they demand it, they have a guard of 
picked soldiers. They are dressed in red robes and ermine mantles. 
All of them try to appear grave, and the majority really are so. 
The advocates who plead before them form a body apart from the 
rest of the bar, and in jurisprudence the decrees rendered within 
those sacred walls have almost the weight of law, despite the fact 
that they are often contradictory. According to circumstances, the 
public opinion of the moment, or the ups and downs of politics, 
white becomes black and black changes to white on the same 
questions, and the name this court bears invests it with the necessary 
authority to quash its own decisions. This is the great task in which 
it is engaged at the present juncture. The matter deserves particu- 
lar mention. The Criminal Chamber, which, like each of the two 
Civil Chambers, has a president and fifteen members, was recently 
entrusted, surreptitiously and against the opinion of the judicial 
advisers of the Minister of Justice, with the revision of the Dreyfus 
trial. It decided to conduct the inquiry with closed doors. At the 
same time ex-Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart, who, together with a 
civilian, had already been brought before a civil court to answer for 
the misdemeanour of communicating secret documents to outsiders, 
was prosecuted before a court-martial for the crime of forgery and 
for divulging secrets concerning the national defences. It is needful 
to state, in order to make the subject clear, that French law does 
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not allow a soldier who is accused jointly with a civilian to be tried 
by a military court. It is the civil courts that have jurisdiction in 
such cases: cedant arma toge. Therefore, as regards the mis- 
demeanour of communicating secret papers, the proper and legal 
course was taken in prosecuting Colonel Picquart before a civil court, 
the one competent in misdemeanour cases. On the other hand, as 
he alone was accused of the crime of forgery and of having divulged 
professional secrets, he was only amenable to the military tribunals, 
and it was on this charge that he was arrested and sent before a 
court-martial, Moreover, the Court of Cassation had decided in this 
sense in another episode of the same affair. 

If, in the above remarks, we have managed to throw a little light 
upon the preliminaries of the case, the reader will have no trouble in 
understanding what follows. M. Picquart is the object of a charge 
which touches himself alone. After the necessary previous inquiry, 
he is going to be tried by his peers. If he is innocent, this will be 
shown in the light of day. He is afraid to meet his trial, and applies 
to the Court of Cassation for a settlement of judges. This signifies 
that he raises the question of a possible dispute between the civil 
tribunal and the court-martial. Now the conflict is non-existent, 
and this for two reasons: there is no possible connection between 
the proceedings in the civil court and those pending before the court- 
martial: the civil case is one of misdemeanour in which a civilian 
(a barrister) is also involved, whereas the military prosecution is fora 
ervme committed by an officer alone. The civil case, in so far as it 
is one of misdemeanour, is purely a civil court case; the military 
case is one of a crime, or rather a series of crimes, to be answered for 
before the criminal jurisdiction, and—the culprit being alone—before 
the military criminal jurisdiction. Ifthe charge could be invested 
with a civil character, it would have to be heard by the Assize Court. 
It is evident that there is no connection between the two cases, no 
clashing of jurisdictions, and consequently that there was no ground 
for applying for a choice of judges to be made, when these judges 
have to deal with two distinct prosecutions, one civil and the other 
military, one for a misdemeanour and the other foracrime. The 
president of the tribunal himself has said so, without being obliged ; 
the same thing is affirmed by nine-tenths of the leading barristers, 
by the members of both Civil Chambers of the Court of Cassation, 
and even by the judges who form the minority in the Criminal 
Chamber. Yet the Criminal Chamber has declared Picquart’s request 
to be well founded, and, without ascertaining whether there really 
are two tribunals in conflict, has decided that such is the case and 
that the two prosecutions are allied. A character in a comedy says : 
‘Cette molle est-elle 4 nous? Elle doit étrea nous.’ In this strange 
affair, which is unbalancing weak minds and exciting even the 
calmest ones, we begin to see the germs of a fresh revolution—one 
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that may have graver consequences than people imagine. Now that 
the Court of Cassation is caught in the maze of procedures, we 
wonder how it will get out without straining the law and outraging 
common-sense. It cannot legally prolong the respite it has granted 
Picquart, in the exercise of its sovereign power, nor can it send the 
culprit before any other jurisdiction than the competent one. 

While Colonel Henry’s suicide, after the confession of his for- 
geries, disturbed certain minds, the resignation of M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire resounded like a thunderclap. Here it is necessary to 
go into some detail, in order to make the matter clear. Since the 
middle of December rumours had circulated regarding several mem- 
bers of the Criminal Chamber. Three in particular were accused of 
concerting with the witness Picquart as to the evidence he should 
give, with a view of weakening the testimony of the generals. M. de 
Beaurepaire had heard one of the judges utter some suspicious words, 
and these were quoted in a number of newspapers. Certain acts were 
alleged. The Minister of Justice ordered an inquiry, the real object 
of which was to hide the gravity of these incidents, and it was after 
this investigation that M. de Beaurepaire, president of one of the 
three Chambers of the Court of Cassation, resigned his post. As one 
of the presiding justices of the High Court, he occupied the most 
elevated position in the French judicial world next to the First 
President and the Attorney-General. His salary was 25,000 francs 
per annum, and he has no private fortune. He passes for a man of 
great learning and talent. Now that he is free from official trammels 
he proclaims from the housetops the unworthiness of five or six of 
the judges belonging to the Criminal Chamber and promises some 
startling disclosures about the Panama case, in which he played a 
prominent part. Thus we have anarchy in the administration of jus- 
tice added to anarchy in the public mind, in Parliament, and in the 
Government from top to bottom. 

In a debate on the investigation mentioned above, a Republican 
member of the Chamber of Deputies went so far as to call the three 
legal luminaries who were conducting the Dreyfus inquiry a trio of 
rascals, and the Minister of Justice was called upon to institute a 
second and more searching investigation of the charges brought 
against the Criminal Chamber. This further examination was made 
by Chief Justice Mazeau and the two senior members of the Court of 
Cassation—three men who are respectable and respected. They 
came to the conclusion that M. de Beaurepaire’s accusations were 
well founded. The inquiry opened by the Criminal Chamber as to 
whether there was ground for revising the Dreyfus trial had been 
vitiated from the very outset. The presiding judge, M. Loew, was, by 
his ties, his origin, and his family connections, unfitted for conducting 
the examination of witnesses impartially. To lay the case before the 
Chamber he had selected one of its minor members, M. Bard, who 
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was known as having already made up his mind about it, and as 
having had certain confabulations with the witness Picquart. In the 
next place there was M. Manau, the Public Prosecutor, whose speech 
was a veritable pleading in the condemned man’s favour. Both these 
speeches contained errors, misquotations, and falsehoods. Moreover, 
numerous witnesses proved that their interrogatories had been con- 
ducted with the evident intention of preventing the truth from com- 
ing out. Thus a dilemma presented itself. It was necessary 
either to prosecute M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire for slander before the 
Assize Court, where he would have the right to produce his proofs, or 
to adopt the view of the committee of inquiry, which was that the 
task of deciding whether or not the Dreyfus trial shall be revised 
should be entrusted to the whole Court of Cassation, all three 
Chambers united. 

Laid with great vigour before the Chamber of Deputies, the 
question assumed a political character, but of quite a different colour 
from that which M. Brisson tried to give it. By a majority of 125 the 
Chamber has coincided with the committee of inquiry and the 
Government. It has thus dispossessed the Criminal Chamber of the 
absolute right of judging alone. The clause voted is only the 
complement of a law already in existence, and therefore is not an 
exceptional measure passed to meet special circumstances. 

This is how the matter stands at present. It is not done with 
yet, but if the head of the Cabinet, M. Dupuy, so wishes, it will soon 
be disposed of. He has made himself very popular by his vigorous 
action since he became convinced of the faults of the Criminal 
Chamber. 

One thing has been brought into relief by these unhappy 
discussions, and especially by the publication of the documents 
touching the investigations—namely, the state of abasement 
into which judicial morals in France have fallen. This result was 
plainly foreseen in 1883, when Government and Parliament resolved 
to do away with the irremovable character of the judge’s position, in 
order to make room on the bench for men of little capacity and 
mediocre morality. 

We have shown that the judicial staff is a very numerous one, 
even if we leave out the three thousand justices of the peace and a 
still larger body of deputy-justices. Counting the subaltern 
employees, it forms a veritable army corps that holds the country at 
its discretion. It even numbers, in its secondary ranks, officers who 
can at their pleasure imprison people and bring them by dark and 
devious ways to ruin and dishonour. 

A juge d@instruction belonging to the Tribunal of the Seine, 
a good, learned, and circumspect man, was once questioned by the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third about his duties. With a good humour 

not wholly free from irony the judge replied: ‘Sire, I am more 
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powerful than your Majesty.’ ‘How so?’ ‘You cannot, directly 
and of your own will, throw a man into prison ; I can do that.’ The 
magistrate then explained how, on the slightest pretext, or acting 
upon the most trivial denunciation, an inquiring judge, once put in 
charge of a case by the Public Prosecutor, could have an innocent 
person—an entire stranger to the affair—arrested and kept in 
solitary confinement, if he thought the person had been concerned in 
it. A personal enemy could be locked up, which of course would be 
a disgraceful proceeding, or simply a suspected man, which would be 
the result of excessive zeal. The Emperor’s face assumed an anxious 
expression, and certainly, if war had not broken out soon afterwards, 
he would have asked his Minister of Justice, M. Emile Ollivier, to 
place a limit to these extravagant powers and make some special 
rules as to the choice of the magistrates entrusted with such 
dangerous though honourable duties. 

No change has yet been made in this respect, except that now the 
examination must be made in the presence of the accused’s counsel. 
Do not suppose, however, that this safeguard, copied from English 
legislation, has come into favour in France. True, we are not likely 
to see a repetition of the case of the woman, accused of infanticide, 
who was brought, by a too skilful examination, to confess a crime 
she had not committed, as was proved by her giving birth a few 
days later to the child she had been charged with destroying; but 
the Panama case, the history of which is related with so much 
vivacity and humour by M. Henri Maret, Deputy, in his book entitled 
La Justice, and the more recent affair of the placing in solitary con- 
finement of Major Esterhazy, are not of such a nature as to denote a 
great step forward in judicial methods. A deputy belonging to the 
Right, M. de Ramel, has recently drawn attention to the matter by 
bringing in a bill which, if passed, will make the liberty of the 
individual more of a reality, and render men’s homes more secure 
from invasion than they are now. 

There is room for several other improvements in the system of 
dispensing justice in France. Complaint is made that legal pro- 
ceedings are too slow and too costly. It is written in our laws that 
justice is rendered without expense to the litigants, but this is 
utterly false. On the contrary, it is very expensive. If we seek the 
reason of this, we find that the State makes it a source of revenue in 
various ways—stamps, registration fees, &c. The sinuosities of legal 
procedure are peopled with officials who stop you on your way and 
make you pay dearly for the honour of their signatures. At every 
step in the formalities, civil or criminal, there is a tax to pay. You 
have no right to receive payment from a debtor for what he owes 
you until you have settled, for him and in his stead, the costs in 
which he has been mulcted. The treasury is obliged to get back 
somehow or other the money it pays out in judges’ salaries! There 
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are over three thousand senior officers and more than ten thousand 
subalterns, corporals and privates, in this army of functionaries who 
look to the State for their pay. The Court of Cassation does not 
cost less than 1,147,000 francs per annum, plus 32,300 francs of 
petty expenses. This is the price at which it renders its decrees, or 
its services, when required. The courts of appeal cannot live on 
less than 6,515,033 frances a year. The tribunals of first instance 
need more—11,534,000 francs ; or, if we add the salary of the judge 
of Andorra and certain expenses of the tribunals of commerce and 
the police courts, 97,700 francs more. As to the justices of the peace, 
they are very valuable, but costly, their price being 8,413,000 francs 
for France, and 697,650 francs for Algeria. The criminal courts are 
satisfied with 5,850,000 francs for the two countries. We say nothing 
about the cost of maintenance of the court buildings. 

Justice is administered in France and Algeria at a total expense 
of not less than 25,000,000 francs per annum. If we did not know 
what a large number of judges are paid out of this sum, we might 
suppose it to be a most profitable career. This is not the fact. 
French judges are badly off when they have not a private fortune. 
Their salaries are worse than mediocre. In this connection there 
recurs to our mind a remark which was made by one of our friends 
in England. It was in the time of the Empire, but the salaries have 
not been increased very much since then, save in a few cases. Said 
our friend: ‘ You want to be served like princes, and you pay your 
employees like lackeys.’ We will not say that France treats her 
judges like lackeys, but assuredly she does not pay them as they 
ought to be paid. A judge is a man above almost all others. He 
must be of unimpeachable integrity, learned, even erudite, in the 
law, conscientious to an extreme, well-bred, impartial, endowed with 
perspicacity, good sense, and uprightness, unshakably loyal to the 
truth, inaccessible to popularity, and beyond the reach of Govern- 
mental influences. Such a man ought not to be subjected to the 
anxieties of making both ends meet, nor left in uncertainty as to 
what the future may have in store for him and his family. By an 
Act passed in 1814 judges were made irremovable, and were, if not 
well paid, at all events sure of holding their posts. There was also 
the dignity of the position, as in those days it was not easy for the 
first comer to get elevated to the bench. Every man chosen did not 
fulfil the ideal we have sketched, but for a very long time the 
judicial body retained a high character. The upheavals that came 
later on shook the institution no doubt, but the revolutionists were 
careful not to throw it down. More recently it received a deadly 
blow. Things were done which gave rise to the fear that Justice 
would have to veil her face. This apprehension was temporary, but 
it sprang up again the day when a blind Ministry and Parliament, 
in order to facilitate the task of governing, did away with the 
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permanent character of the judge’s position. This step diminished 
his moral weight, and from that moment he found himself beginning 
to be looked upon by the nation with distrust, and felt that he was 
descending in the public’s esteem. It seemed to many people that 
the new magistracy was going to serve political interests and sacrifice 
honour to Governmental influences, but, although the judges no 
longer had the renown of former days, the new ones zealously strove 
to imitate the virtues of the old. 

This is not enough. The great reform which will come to pass 
some day is not, perhaps, compatible with universal suffrage as it 
exists at present ; but it is to be hoped that in the future our judges 
will be placed so far beyond the reach of improper influences that 
they cannot fall. Instead of the ill-paid thousands we have now, a 
few hundred would suffice. The idea of having single judges in the 
courts is gaining ground. It is seen to be a means of eliminatirg a 
number of mediocrities, of letting in only men of great talent, and 
of making the judge strong enough and independent enough to soar 
above the level of the agitated community and hold the balance evenly 
between small and great, weak and strong, iniquity and right. 
Liberal salaries could be paid—not, however, such splendid ones as 
those received by the judges of the United Kingdom—and yet a 
substantial saving be effected by the State, while the cause of justice 
would be infinitely better served. 

ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





THE NORDRACH CURE PRACTICABLE IN 
THIS COUNTRY 


I SHOULD like to deal, in the first place, with the article by Dr. J. G. 
Sinclair Coghill in this Review for last month, and more especially 
with those parts of it in which he criticises my paper which appeared 
in the January number. 

I am surprised at the tone which Dr. Coghill, at places, assumes, 
for, generally speaking, he but confirms everything I said. So far as his 
paper deals with preventive measures and suggestions it is worthy 
of every consideration ; but, if I may be permitted to say so, where 
it deals with the treatment of consumption it is not all that could 
be desired. 

Dr. Coghill says that it is not claimed that in all cases fresh air 
and proper feeding alone suffice for treatment. They certainly do 
not suffice for treatment, because there is also that strict supervision 
of every case which is quite as important. He does not take 
note of this matter of supervision, but says that the usual 
drugs must be used to relieve the symptoms— fever, night- 
sweats, cough, hemorrhage, dyspepsia, &c.—overlooking the fact 
that these things are only symptoms of the disease, and that the 
proper mode of treatment is not to tinker with the symptoms 
but to treat the disease itself. It has been. proved by Walther at 
Nordrach that the best means of reducing fever of any degree and 
night-sweats are absolute rest in bed, alone and undisturbed even by 
talking, and proper feeding. (Excessive cough will yield to the 
same treatment. Hzmorrhage is an accident, and is to be treated 
as such. Dyspepsia will disappear as nutrition advances.) 

This proper feeding is not harmful to patients even with extremest 
fever, though Dr. Coghill thinks it is. 1 know of the case of a lady 
who, at Nordrach, suffered from pyrexial phthisis in the extreme. 
Her temperature used to be about 96°8° F. in the morning, after a 
rigor 105°8° F. at noon, 96°8° F. again in the afternoon, and, after a 
second rigor, again about 105°8° F. in the evening. She received 
every bit of food from the doctor's own hands, lay in bed with 
fever for nine months, and then got up again with a gain of forty-six 
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pounds ; so one cannot say it is ‘in the highest degree injurious in 
acute stages of the disease.’ All patients can stand this proper 
feeding ; in fact it is the only hope for far advanced cases. 

It is a mistake to say that ‘many patients break down under 
the ordeal, and the weight gained under pressure is often as rapidly 
lost, only a seriously damaged digestive apparatus being the 
result.’ I have known almost a hundred patients treated at Nor- 
drach, and I am unaware of a single case of breakdown, and can 
only remember one who would not face the treatment. He tried it 
only for two days, and then left. He could quite easily have done as 
others do, but he was either not man enough or too headstrong to 
do it. Isaw him afterwards, and he said that he regretted he had 
been so foolish. He roamed about from one health resort to another 
for two years, and then died. As for the ‘ seriously damaged digestive 
apparatus,’ I cannot do better than quote what a doctor writes in 
answer to remarks in the Daily Telegraph. 


The correspondent [‘ M. D.’ of Bournemouth] has had little or no experience of 
Nordrach, as he makes a statement curiously at variance with the experience of 
others when he says, ‘I have known of several instances in which the digestion 
was almost ruined by the method [of proper feeding].’ He knows of them by 
hearsay only, he has not known them. One of the things which struck me most 
about Nordrach (and I underwent the cure there for three months) was the way 
in which patients who came there with their whole digestive apparatus insufficiently 
working, in an almost incredibly short time lost their dyspepsia and all other 
irregularities of their alimentary canal. This was most marked in the case of 
women—so much so that I should say now that the best cure for all indigestion 
is increased feeding. The effect is really most striking, but I am convinced that 
the majority of women neither eat nor drink enough to give them good health, 
good tempers, or good complexions. Mr. J. A. Gibson’s account of Nordrach, 
which you reproduce, is a fairly correct one, but I really think he exaggerates the 
amount of food given to patients: it can hardly be described as ‘ heroic’ treatment. 
A few women certainly learn to eat three times as much as they have been accus- 
tomed to eat, but the average man there does not, in my opinion, eat more than 
half as much again as an average man is accustomed to eat. But the food is good, 
very nourishing, and is given at such intervals that itis all assimilated—none 
wasted in the economy. 


I did not mean to say that patients at Nordrach actually eat three 
times the ordinary amount. My words were ‘ twice or three times as 
much as one would feel inclined to eat.’ Our speaking among our- 
selves of the ‘three portions’ was our unscientific way of accounting 
for what we had to eat, and also to impress on newcomers the 
importance of feeding. I merely wanted to emphasise the fact that 
quantity and quality of food were of prime importance, and I may 
have overdone it slightly ; but I have learned by experience that, no 
matter what stress one lays on this matter of eating, a consumptive, 
carrying out this treatment by himself, always eats too little and 
never too much. This proper feeding, as carried out at Nordrach, is 
not unphysiological. It is nourishing food above all things that 
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consumptives need, and to give it to them in suitable quantities is the 
most natural thing to do. Is it physiological to dose a man with creo- 
sote and guiacol, or natural to live in an artificial temperature of 62° F.? 
Those who carry on such treatment are acting unphysiologically, 
Walther uses no force or harshness. By persuasion and encourage- 
ment the patient is got to eat the amount of food he needs—regularly 
and not intermittently. As to the physiology of the Nordrach pro- 
ceeding, let me quote Dr. R. Mander Smyth,’ who was a Nordrach 
patient and Walther’s assistant for some time. 

The dyspepsia of phthisis, then, is to be regarded rather as the outcry of a weak 
and starved organism for adequate rest and ample nourishment than as an indi- 
cation for limiting the dietary in any way. We usually say, ‘If the fever will 
abate, his digestion and nutrition will improve.’ Nordrach teaching takes an 
opposite view. ‘ We must improve nutrition at all hazards, and that will cause 
the fever to abate, the tubercular process to subside, and digestion will improve 
later on.’ The improvement of nutrition is the key to the situation, and it has 
always seemed to me, after watching many cases go through this process at Nor- 
drach, as if pulmonary tuberculosis set up a sort of vicious circle in the organism. 
Dependent for inception perhaps upon a previous state of malnutrition, it sets up, 
further, loss of appetite, dyspepsia, and wasting ; this enables the tubercular process 
to advance and to obtain a firmer hold. The wretched patient then limits the 
quantity and variety of his food, actually inducing further wasting and assisting 
the disease. Later on he dies of tuberculosis, accelerated by starvation. 

I have written to Dr. Rowland Thurnam, who was cured of con- 
sumption at Nordrach, and who also assisted Dr. Walther there, 
asking him his opinion on this matter. He writes me to say that, 
‘as to cases leaving with permanently injured digestion, I know of 
no such cases.’ * 

Thus I have set Greek against Greek. I have opposed to Dr. 
Coghill’s second-hand statements the first-hand statements of three 
other medical men. 

The statistics of weight at the Royal National Hospital, Ventnor, 
prove that proper feeding (there is no ‘ forced feeding’ at Nordrach, 
z.e. by stomach-tube, as recommended by Debove) is absolutely neces- 
sary. Out of 676 cases, 152 did not gain at all; many of them no 
doubt lost weight. The remaining 524 gained an average only of 
6} lb. I have never known or heard of a case that did not gain 
in weight considerably at Nordrach, and the average gain there would 
be, I should say, 30 Ib. 

Dr. Coghill’s highest gain is 28} lb. I remember one patient 
who gained 110 lb. at Nordrach, and know of a lady—a mother of 

‘ A paper read before the Medical Society on the 9th of December 1898, and 
published in St. Mary’s Hospital Gazette, January 1899. 

* I have been in communication with many other cured Nordrach patients, and 
their testimony invariably is that their digestions have not been injured; but rather 
that, where digestion was weak before, it has been improved. Dr. C. Reinhardt, 
writing to the British Medical Journal on the 7th of August 1897, says of Nordrach : 
‘I spoke with many patients . . . and did not find one who had not gained in weight 
or who had suffered from dyspepsia or nasal catarrh after the first month.’ 
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two children—who went there dying, with digestive organs out of 
order as badly as could be, weighing 60 lb. She gained from the 
very beginning at the rate of 3 lb. and 4 lb. a week, and was cured 
in ten months, when she weighed 150 lb. She has now had children 
again, has been perfectly well all along for years, and is as strong as 
can be. This surely is physiological justification of Nordrach treatment. 
One can see that Dr. Coghill is quite alive to the importance of con- 
sumptives gaining weight, but he fears to ruin their digestion. If 
then it has been proved that proper feeding, as carried out at Nor- 
drach, is not unphysiological, and that it does not injure, but rather 
improves, digestion, his case falls to the ground. 

And ‘the weight gained under pressure’ is not as rapidly lost ; 
it is not lost at all, unless through carelessness. I do not know a 
Nordrach man who has any difficulty in keeping his weight. If Dr. 
Coghill’s patients rapidly lose in weight after leaving Ventnor, 
perhaps they have not been properly nourished, and may not have 
been taught the necessity for eating well to keep their weight or to 
increase it. 

It is over this matter of proper feeding that Dr. Coghill takes an 
unfair advantage of me. I said ‘it is conceivable that a cure might 
be effected by this means alone [proper feeding] which could never 
be accomplished by fresh air and rest only.’ Dr. Coghill tries to 
ridicule this statement, and to draw from it the conclusion that I 
am not qualified to write on the subject. I still say it is conceivable 
that a cure might be effected by over-feeding alone, but it is not 
advisable to try it, unless fresh air and rest are unobtainable by the 
patient, in which case it would be the very best treatment to put him 
under. 

Dr. Coghill finds most fault with me for my remarks about 
scientists. I must say that from his article I got the impres- 
sion that he is one of the few in his profession who do really 
know something about consumption. But how many are there who 
know as much as Dr. Coghill? Every one may look about among 
his own acquaintance, and will find many, many consumptive patients, 
who, in the hands of their doctors, having undergone all sorts of treat- 
ment and been sent to all sorts of places—sea-voyages, Africa, the 
Riviera, Egypt—and got advice which to patients who do not know 
how to live is absolutely vague and useless—die, when they might 
have been saved if they had been sent to a properly managed sana- 
torium to undergo the right treatment. This was the point of my 
article, and upon that I do not see any difference of opinion between 
Dr. Coghill and myself. I met a patient at Nordrach who had been 
kept by his doctor for two years in ignorance of what his illness was, 
because the doctor did not care to tell him, believing consumption to 
beineurable. Those two years almost cost that patient his life, for he 
had to seek health all over the world before he found Nordrach, and was 
with difficulty cured. Ifhe had been sent at once to such a place a cure 
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would have been an easy matter, and he would have been saved years of 
ill-health and misery. It cannot be too strongly pointed out that it is 
a doctor’s duty to at once send his patients to some proper sanatorium. 
It is known that consumptives are cured by this method—as many of 
them as can reasonably be expected —while every other method fails. 
It is a notorious fact that doctors in this country, taken as a whole, 
are, on this subject, behind Continental scientists ; and everywhere 
just now—at Dublin, London, Belfast, Edinburgh, and Ipswich—they 
are freely confessing it. The medical Press generally, in writing on 
the subject, refers to the treatment as the ‘ Open-Air Cure,’ thereby 
showing that they do not grasp the real significance of the procedure. 
It is the ‘sanatorium treatment,’ or ‘individualising treatment,’ or, 
to give it the name of the place where it is most rationally, systema- 
tically, and honestly carried out—where it has been brought to the 
highest pitch of perfection and simplicity by an original thinker and 
investigator, and where by far the best results are obtained—the 
‘Nordrach treatment.’ It is the treatment of consumption in a 
specially adapted place, by a specially qualified doctor, who devotes 
himself entirely to it, and takes only as many cases at a time (Nord- 
rach has only 45 to 50, in spite of the thousands who want to go 
there) as he can thoroughly treat, suiting each feature of the treat- 
ment to the individuality of each case. It is not sufficient that an 
ordinary practitioner should pay a visit of a few hours to one of 
these sanatoria. No doctor in England can understand Walther’s 
treatment who has not made a special study of it, nor can he carry 
it out unless he is prepared to give up private practice and devote 
his whole energies to the work. Some of them go to Nordrach, 
look over the place, and come away thinking they know all about the 
cure, and some even write about it. The main feature is the treat- 
ment of each case according to its individuality—how many types of 
cases there are !—and how can that be learned by looking at a couple 
of rooms, the fine cows, the refrigerator, and the steam laundry ? 

I cannot agree that English patients are less inclined to the 
sanatorium treatment than Germans or others, or that they would 
be so in their own country. My experience, and that also of many 
friends since the time I was at Nordrach, has been directly the 
reverse. Of course many people have hitherto been afraid to go to 
a sanatorium (hospital) here, and the reason is not far to seek. A 
well-known man in the north of England, an ex-M.P., who has for 
many years been interested in a hospital for comsumptives, was 
lately speaking to me on this subject. I asked him was it not the 
case that every consumptive patient his hospital had ever taken in 
died eventually of consumption? He had to admit that such was 
the case. But establish proper sanatoria, where cures will be made, 
and there will be plenty of patients, as is the case with two sanatoria 
recently started on Nordrach lines at Nordrach-upon-Mendip, Blagdon, 
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Somerset, and at Linford, near Ringwood, in the New Forest, which 
have simply been inundated with applications for rooms. 

Although statistics can be made to mean anything or nothing, 
being too frequently ‘ cooked,’ yet they are of some importance. 
In making up statistics of sanatoria it is impossible to compare fairly 
one sanatorium with another. For instance, it is not fair to compare 
Falkenstein and Reiboldsgriin, both of which, according to the table 
below, take in only first and second stage cases, with Nordrach, which 
takes in cases of all kinds, many of whom are failures from the sana- 
toria of the Continent and the States (and, in passing, I might ask did 
Dr. Coghill or any one else ever hear of a case that was incurable at 
Nordrach, and that had afterwards been cured elsewhere?) At Davos 
they say they cannot tell for six weeks whether the case will be suitable 
or not. This means that they pick their cases, and of course it is easy 
for them to get good statistics. Itis not right to compare such places 
with Nordrach ; and it is still more unfair to compare Ventnor. The 
Ventnor ‘ Regulations as to the Admission of Patients,’ Clause 2, says : 
‘The cases eligible for admission are those which are in an incipient 
or early stage of the disease, or arrested if im the later stages’ (the 
italics are theirs), ‘and which therefore afford a reasonable expecta- 
tion of marked alleviation or cure.’ Dr. F. R. Walters (‘ Sanatoria 
for Consumptives’) says of Ventnor, ‘ practically the patients are 
all consumptives in an early or remedial stage.’ Ialso understand 
that they are most unwilling to admit patients whose temperatures 
are above 100° F. 

The table of statistics which Dr. Coghill gave should have been 
set forth thus : 


| Im- Not 


Types of cases taken proved Improved | 


Nearly Cured | 


Nordrach . . | All stages Ist, | 
2nd, and 3rd, 
many failures | 
from other 
sanatoria 65% 

Reiboldsgriin .| lst and 2nd | 
stages only ? 56°62% | 

Falkenstein . | Istand 2ndonly? | © 11% 

Gerbersdorf . | All Ist, 2nd, and | 
3rd | 156% 





Royal National 
Hospital, Vent- 
nor. ? . | lst stage or | 
picked cases | 
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Another autho- | 
rity gives Vent- 
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I know what this ‘improved’ often means, and what is done in 
consumptive hospitals in this country. Patient gains 2 lb., put 
him down improved; gains 7 lb., greatly improved. I also know 
that the above 65 per cent. ‘ nearly cured’ at Nordrach are relative 
cures ; a man is not there put down as improved, even if he gains 
50 lb., unless he leaves Nordrach with a hope of keeping well if the 
circumstances of his life are in his favour. That gives 95 per cent. 
relative and absolute cures, or 5 per cent. in excess of the 90 per 
cent. I stated. Let us drop the 5 per cent., to put us safely on the 
right side, and deal with the 90 per cent. cures only. Dr. Coghill 
knows as well as I do that cures are reckoned either as ‘ absolute’ or 
‘relative.’ There are really very few absolute cures, nearly all the 
cures effected being merely relative: that is, you can never tell if a 
man is cured —or will become so later on—until he has been at work, 
and been bearing his own burden for a few years. He is restored to 
his working capacity with no fear of breaking down unless under 
circumstances in which a healthy person might be expected to break 
down. Most of the cures that leave Nordrach are of this relative 
kind, because the doctor can seldom get patients to stay as long as 
he would like, and the old-standing cases he gets are not cured in a 
month or two. They are influenced to leave by a hundred different 
reasons—money, business, and soon. Take my own case. Though 
I say that I came home cured, yet I was not absolutely so, only 
relatively. The doctor would have liked me to have stayed on at 
Nordrach another couple of months, but this, owing to business 
reasons, I was unable to do. I came home with the symptoms of a 
small cavity, started to work at once, and have for three years done 
more than an average share, yet long since all symptoms of the 
cavity have disappeared. Had I been in worse circumstances, 
compelled to work under unfavourable conditions, I would most 
certainly have fallen back into consumption. It will be seen 
that these relative cures are in reality cures; that a man so 
cured will live indefinitely as far as his lumgs are concerned, 
and that whether he becomes absolutely cured or not depends, 
not on the illness, but entirely on his mode of life. I may say 
that all who leave Nordrach are advised that for two years they 
should avoid the over-exertion of bicycling, hunting, rowing &c., and 
after that time to get into these exercises very gradually. At least 
90 per cent. of Walther’s patients leave Nordrach thus—cured so far 
as consumption is concerned. Of the 170 cases treated there last 
year, only one died of consumption in spite of the treatment, and it 
was thought that that was from tuberculosis of a blood-vessel. Three 
died from causes quite other than consumption, and two were taken 
home who had only been a week or two at Nordrach, to die im- 
mediately. They had come too late; but if Walther can carry a 
patient over for a few weeks until he nourishes him somewhat, it is 
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almost a certainty that he will save him. Of the twenty-two case, 
that I have known who went out to Nordrach from this country 
within the last four years, twenty were cured of consumption, one 
died from another cause, and the remaining one might have been 
cured if an operation on the lungs had been consented to by the 
patient’s friends. One of those cured has since died from after 
effects of influenza, and nineteen are well and strong, and are work- 
ing at the present time in the British Isles. I have no reason to 
believe that other English or German patients have fared worse, so 
that I have erred, I think, on the safe side in saying that Walther 
cures 90 per cent. of his cases. 

Of the five principal consumptive hospitals* in this country 
that Dr. Coghill mentions, the North London has already published 
the fact that they are considering the adoption of Nordrach methods. 
The Brompton Hospital has also made it public that they intend to 
go on these lines, and that they are in need of funds to build 
sanatoria in the country. It is to be hoped that they will get 
plenty of money to carry on their work. They deserve it; for 
instead of ‘patching’ consumptive patients, they will now ‘ effec- 
tually mend’ them.‘ This leaves only the Victoria Park, City 
Road, and Ventnor Hospitals, and the sooner they do likewise the 
better will it be for the consumptives whose lives are in their 


keeping. Mr. Quarrier, whose consumption hospital at Bridge of 
Weir has hitherto been run on Ventnor lines—heated air and what 
not—-writes as follows to the North British Daily Mail of the 1st of 
February : 


It will be remembered that in our ‘ plea for consumptives’ we spoke of an 
even temperature as being essential for the treatment and cure of the disease. 
For about seven months we tried this in our hospital [of course under medical 
supervision |, keeping the temperature up by our process of propulsion of heated 
air, and we found that the patients did not improve so rapidly as we could wish 
under this treatment. About a month ago we took off the inside windows in the 
hospital and used less of the heated air, and since then, although the weather has 
been the coldest of the winter, the patients have not suffered, but have rather 
improved with this drastic effort made in mid-winter. Many of those who entered 
the hospital muffled up as it were, and unfit to stand cold, are now able to walk 
out in any kind of weather, and all have improved under the treatment. The 
stuffing with food, the gentle exercise and abundance of fresh air, sleeping with 
open windows, &c., have certainly led to improvement in the cases of those under 
our treatment ; and from practical experience I can establish the words of Mr. 
Gibson in this Review of January, that an even climate bas little or nothing to do 


* It is instructive to note that house physicians who fall ill of consumption at 
these hospitals do not trust themselves to the treatment there, but are wise enough 
to go to Nordrach to get cured. 

* Dr. F. R. Walters says that the British Isles are ‘ rich in institutions for patching 
consumptives, poor in those for effectually mending them.’ 
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in the cure of consumption; but that pure air, abundance of food and exercise, 
according to the temperature of the patient, are the essentials required.” 


And it is the system which is being discredited everywhere that 
Dr. Coghill wants us to perpetuate. The movement in this country 
will succeed only in so far as it follows Nordrach lines. It is a 
matter of vital importance what system is adopted. It will mean a 
difference of thousands of lives. 

Many people have written me for fuller particulars of the 
Nordrach treatment, diet, &c., in order that they might themselves 
know what to do while waiting or if unable to go to a sanatorium. 

I have thought it best to give such particulars here, for it has 
been found that patients by acting on these simple rules can do much 
to keep the disease in check. It is, of course, advisable that the 
consumptive should go, if at all possible, to a properly conducted 
sanatorium, as it is necessary for him to be under the guidance of a 
doctor ; besides, it is impossible to carry out the treatment so success- 
fully under the detrimental influences of home life. 

Foop.—As much as possible of the following, or such like foods, 
should be eaten : 

Breakfast at 8 a.M. Tea or coffee, cold tongue, ham, fowl or 
sausage, bread and butter (with plenty of the latter), and one pint of 
milk. 

Dinner at 1 P.M. First course—fish, fowl, or meat. Second 
course—fowl or meat. With both courses a liberal supply of 
potatoes, vegetables, and gravy or sauce with butter as the main 
ingredient. Third course—fruit, with biscuits, nuts, &c., say three 


* To show what is actually being done in England, I give below a table of the gains 
in weight of the few patients there is, as yet, accommodation for at Nordrach-upon- 
Mendip Sanatorium, which was started only a few weeks ago, and in which the 
patients are leading precisely the same lives as they would be leading in Nordrach. I 
have asked to be allowed, as a special favour, to publish this table : 
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The above are cases in all stages, and some of them have been unsuccessfully 
treated elsewhere. 
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times weekly, the other days pastry, milk puddings, ices, &c.—coffee 
and one pint of milk. 

Supper at 7 p.M. One hot course, as at dinner, potatoes and 
vegetables included ; and one cold course, as at breakfast, with bread, 
butter, and tea, and one pint of milk. 

The weight should be taken every week regularly and noted down 
for reference. If the patient does his duty, gains of from one to four 
pounds should be made weekly. It is advisable (1) to eat as much 
as possible at meals and nothing between whiles; (2) to have a long 
interval between meals, to allow of complete assimilation; (3) to 
take one hour’s rest reclining on a sofa or in a hammock before 
dinner and supper. One cannot do justice to a meal if fatigued. 
Smoking is quite allowable so long as it is indulged in only outside, 
and if it does not induce coughing. 

REGULATION OF EXERTION AND Rest.—The patient must entirely be 
guided by his temperature in this matter. A reliable clinical ther- 
mometer should be obtained, its simple mysteries inquired about, 
and a proper temperature chart drawn out. The temperature should 
be taken by rectum—the only reliable method—by two minutes’ 
insertion, four times a day, and noted on the chart. It should be 
taken immediately on waking in the morning, then after the morning 
walk (or, if resting, at 11.30), again after the afternoon walk (or, if 
resting, at 5.30), and at night ten minutes after retiring to bed, at 
9 or 9.30. The temperature after walking should be taken at once, 
as when exertion ceases it drops rapidly. If the temperature has for 
a week been regularly below 98°6° F., in the morning, and below 
100°4° F. in the evening after rest, then gentle walking may be 
taken. If, however, it shows above 98°6° F. directly after waking 
up, and 100°4° or even 100° in the afternoon, after rest, it is too 
much, and wants complete rest on sofa each day until down. When 
it is regularly, at rest, over 100°4° in the evening it needs absolute 
rest in bed, alone in room, talking even to be avoided. The patient 
should have the advice of his doctor, as there are so many outside 
factors to be taken into account that general guidance in the 
matter of temperature can only be roughly indicated. The same 
quantity of food should be taken by the patient when he is in bed 
with fever as when he is about. The more food taken the sooner 
will the fever subside. If then the morning temperature keeps 
regularly below 98°6°, a short walk (say half a mile) at a uniformly 
very slow pace may be taken after breakfast. If immediately after 
exercise the temperature is above 100°4°, then the walk has been too 
long, and rest must be taken on a sofa for the remainder of the day. 
A patient may read, but not to the length of fatigue. Next day, 
provided the morning temperature be right, a shorter walk should 
be taken. Then when the temperature, after the walk, is well below 
100°4°, and if no great fatigue is felt, a short stroll may be taken 
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in the afternoon, after dinner, governed also, of course, by the 
temperature obtained on returning. As the patient gains in strength 
he may gradually increase the length of the morning walk provided 
his temperature always remains satisfactory under the increase. He 
should never get fatigued ; if there be the least indication of fatigue, 
when walking, he should rest often on the way. 

Fresh Air.—As much time as possible should be spent in the 
open air. Rain, sleet, and snow should not keep the patient indoors 
if he should be out. If caught in a shower, he should not hurry. 
To reach home in a breathless condition will do him much harm, 
whereas a wetting will do him none. The windows must always be 
kept as full open as they will go—day and night, snmmer and winter, 
in every kind of weather. The patient need not fear to catch cold 
if he will always live in such rooms and avoid those which are heated 
and close. Indeed, if he have a cold—which is caught by infection, 
not from draughts, wet clothes or such things, and which, more than 
the disease itself, causes the coughing— it will soon leave him when 
he begins to lead this natural open-air life. When resting he should 
sit close to the open window, or, better still, in the garden. If cold, 
he should have a rug wrapped round feet and legs. When walking, 
however, he should have as little clothing on as possible. He should 
lay aside gradually all chest-protectors, double flannels, overcoats, &c. 
The less weight he has to carry the better. He should have ten 
hours’ sleep each night, and must sleep with bedroom windows wide 
open. If he is cold he can put more clothing on the bed. Every 
consumptive patient should have a bedroom to himself. He must 
avoid heated rooms, concert-halls, theatres, and churches; dumb- 
bell and all such such suicidal exercises should be given up. 

The above are the more necessary directions. Each patient will of 
course carry them out as completely as his circumstances will permit. 
Although it is certainly desirable that the consumptive should live in 
the country, still those whom circumstances confine to a town will 
derive much benefit by following the above treatment. And although 
all cannot afford to leave off work when ill, still, by having absolute 
rest after working hours, eating as much as possible, having their 
workshops, offices, and living-rooms well ventilated and a good draught 
through their bedrooms during the night, they can do a great deal 
towards keeping the disease at bay, if they do not get rid of it 
entirely. 

I have taken up so much space with controversial matters that I 
must restrict myself in this article to the merest outlines of what I 
had meant to. treat fully—namely, the building of sanatoria. It 
augurs well, however, for all consumptives that two cured consump- 
tives—Dr. Coghill and myself—should have so much superfluous 
energy that they must needs fight about the best mode of curing 
others. 
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It is of great importance to build the most suitable form of 
sanatorium. Much money may be uselessly wasted on buildings 
which, let us hope, in ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five years will 
no longer be needed. Every shilling available should as far as 
possible be spent on the patients, and not on the buildings. To read 
Sanatoria for Consumptives one would think that the building and 
the site were everything, and that the treatment and the doctor were 
merely secondary considerations. Walther’s sanatorium consists of 
four buildings, two of which were old dwelling-houses, and another was 
a little factory, while the fourth is the only one he has built specially 
as a sanatorium. (This latter building I will describe afterwards.) 
It is a fact that he gets just the same results in the converted 
dwelling-houses and factory—the rooms of which look in all 
directions, north, south, east, and west, and into some of which 
sunshine often does not enter for months—as he gets in his specially 
built Anstalt. This shows that the house is practically of no 
importance. Patients are in their rooms only two hours a day, and 
sunshine, which is not of »wch moment, they get outside. 

First, as to a site for the sanatorium. Go to the highlands of 
Scotland, the lowlands of England, or to the bogs of Ireland, and 
plant your sanatoria there—it is of little consequence where. I see 
many doctors, leaders of public thought on matters of health, still 
coquetting with climate. Climate has nothing to do with the 
matter. All that is absolutely necessary is (1) a spot in the country 
where pwre air is to be had, (2) well away from smoke, dust, traffic, 
and excitement, where the patients may lead the quiet unconventional 
lives so necessary to their well-being ; (3) the proper treatment, and 
(4) (but most important) the man to honestly carry it out. These 
four things are indispensable, nothing else is. It matters little 
whether the sanatorium be at the sea-level or on a mountain; 
whether there be little or no wind ; whether the walk be uphill first 
or downhill first (these two latter are only of importance in so far as 
they fatigue or do not fatigue the patients) ; whether there be much 
or little sunshine ; whether the rainfall be high or low, or whether 
the soil be porous or otherwise. All these things are to be considered, 
not from the standpoint of healthfulness or unhealthfulness—for in 
the British Isles all places in the country where pure air is to be had 
are equally healthful—but from that of the patient’s comfort. It is 
of course advisable to have as many helping factors and favourable 
conditions as possible, but I am so emphatic on this point because 
I wish it to be understood that these accessories are not absolutely 
necessary. The ideal place for a sanatorium is a site in the country, 
five or six miles at least from the nearest town, village, or public 
works, with an elevation of from 500 to 1,000 feet, protected on 
N.E. or N.W. by hills and open to 8.W. or S.E., with plenty of 
trees which will afford protection for the patients from wind and 
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sun, near and with a good expanse of country—over which the 
patients may have full liberty to roam, without fear of much outside 
interference—around. 

Having selected the site, what is the best form of sanatorium ? 
The cheapest certainly, so that every possible pound may be spent 
on the patients. There must be no stinting in the matter of food, 
or in the salary necessary to secure a first-rate doctor. I would 
suggest that 1,000/. a year at least should be given to the doctor. 
The best men possible should be selected for the work—men of iron 
will, of great tenderness of heart, of unflagging perseverance and of 
inexhaustible patience. They should learn the treatment by practical 
experience for six months or so while the sanatoria are abuilding. 
It must be made worth the while of these doctors to devote their 
whole lives to this work, and to this alone. In this way only, by 
raising up a school of specialists in consumption from the best brains, 
hearts, and heads in the country, will consumption finally be over- 
come; for in the end everything depends upon the man who has 
charge of the sanatorium. I understand that a limited company has 
lately been formed to start a sanatorium, and that they are adver- 
tising for a doctor at a salary of 80/. a year. To think of putting 
the lives of hundreds of people into the hands of a man who would 
accept such a salary! It is simply courting failure. 

The following is the most perfect—because the simplest and 
cheapest—sanatorium that can be built. It is Walther’s Anstalt. 
It consists of a long straight building of three stories, facing south- 
east or south-south-east, so that although the front gets most sun- 
shine, yet the back is not altogether deprived of it. The lower story 
consists of the ‘ cellars’ (all above ground) for storage of coal, and 
for the plant necessary to heat water for baths, &c. Electric-lighting 
machinery would also be put in here, unless water-power were con- 
venient, as gas (and fire) in the consumptive’s room is very objec- 
tionable. There is no connection between these ‘cellars’ and the 
two upper stories, which are the bedrooms of the patients. The 
entrance to the ‘ cellars’ can be from the back or front. The entrance 
to the two upper stories would be from the north-east and south-west 
ends by stairs. The second story would consist of a long line of 
rooms, say twenty, all facing to the front and opening on to a corridor 
behind. This corridor should be about six or eight feet in width, 
and should run the whole length of the building, ending in large 
‘asement windows, and having in its entire length a casement window 
‘pposite the door of each room. The third story is a duplicate of the 
second. Two w.c.s, servants’ scullery, &c., would be built for each of 
these two stories, out from, and at the back of, the sanatorium; one 
ier at the north-east corner, and the other near the centre of the 
building. Each patient's room would be about 14 x 14 x 12 feet, with 
the front almost full of window space—two casement windows, each 
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about 5x5 feet, and above each a fanlight pivoted window reaching 
nearly to the ceiling. The floor of each room should be covered with 
linoleum, and the walls and ceiling sheeted with well-varnished wood, 
all of which could be washed as often as necessary. The furniture and 
fittings of each room should consist of the following: bed, dressing 
or writing table, two chairs, spitting-cup, &c., stand, wardrobe or 
chest of drawers, couch, douche-bath (hot and cold), coil of steam 
or hot-water pipes (which should be used for tempering the cold 
only in the depth of winter, and then but on the very coldest days) 
and electric-light pendant which should be movable, so as to be 
hung above table, couch, or bed. Each room should have bell com- 
municating with servants’ rooms; and the sanatorium should be 
connected by telephone with the doctor’s house. The executive 
buildings—kitchen, servants’ house, office, doctor’s house, and dining 
hall—should be together, situated three or four hundred yards from 
the sanatorium proper, and should all be built as plainly and cheaply 
as possible. It may be here said that the doctor should lead the 
same Spartan life as the patients, if he is to command their respect 
and keep his necessary vigour of mind and body. The dining-hall 
should be a long, one-storied erection literally full of windows on 
each side—windows that could be taken quite out of the frames for 
a considerable part of the year, for where forty or fifty consumptive 
patients are in one room, for as long, often, as two hours at a time, 
it is necessary to have a superabundance of pure air. There should 
be no lying-out verandahs built on a sanatorium ; they only conduce 
to lazy habits in the patients, and they do anything but put them 
‘in the condition of athletes in training.’ Common sitting or meet- 
ing rooms are also a mistake, for they lead to loitering, talking, and 
excitement. 

Such is a complete sanatorium for forty patients. It should not 
cost more than 5,000/. or 6,000/. at the outside. If there is not so 
much money as that available, any house in a suitable place will 
do to convert into a sanatorium in which to carry out the treatment 
thoroughly. 

The Committee of the proposed West Kirby Sanatorium—the 
building of which the generosity of Mr. W. P. Hartley and Lady 
Willox has made practicable—appointed a deputation to take the 
advice of Sir William Broadbent and Sir Douglas Galton as to the 
plan on which it should be built. At the request of one of their 
number I met the deputation in London and placed the above plans 
before them. Plans of a ‘ Pavilion’ sanatorium on much the same 
lines as Ventnor had been drawn out. It was to cost 15,000/. and 
to have accommodation for about thirty-five patients. The deputation 
unanimously accepted the plans here set forth, provided that Sir 
William Broadbent and Sir Douglas Galton concurred. Next day 
we waited on Sir William and Sir Douglas, who heartily approved of 
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these plans and condemned those on the Ventnor principle. Instead 
of 15,000/. their sanatorium should cost them only 5,000/. or 6,0001., 
so that the West Kirby Committee will have a good few thousands 
in hand (and a more suitable sanatorium) with which to buy a better 
site—as the site selected is anything but the ideal one—or, if that 
be found impracticable, to carry on the work at West Kirby and even 
to build a second sanatorium. 

When it has been proved beyond doubt that consumption is quite 
as curable at home, on these lines, as it is abroad, it will be the duty 
of the State to undertake such measures as may be necessary for the 
cure, prevention, and final eradication of this disease. Private and 
philanthropic effort are of little use to check the fearful ravages of 
consumption. While it is being attacked in one place, it is spreading 
and flourishing in a hundred others. It must be attacked at all 
places at the same time, as in this way it will be the more easily, 
quickly, and economically overcome. Sooner or later the State will 
have to take the matter up, for it cannot be thought that an 
enlightened and civilised community could stand by and see 
hundreds of thousands of its members perishing (and hundreds of 
thousands will perish, needlessly, if private effort alone be trusted to) 
when a remedy lay to hand. 


JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


‘THE object of chemistry,’ Lavoisier wrote in the last century, ‘is 
to decompose substances and to examine separately the divers 
elements which enter into their composition. . . . Chemistry advances 
towards its goal by division, subdivision, and subdivision again.’ 
Only step by step did chemists come to the idea that the reverse 
operation also belongs to their domain ; that after having learned of 
what elements a body is composed, and in what proportions, they 
must strive to reconstitute that body out of its elements; that 
synthesis, in a word, must follow analysis. 

With inorganic bodies synthesis rapidly became of everyday 
application ; but until the year 1828, or practically until the end of 
the first half of our century, it was considered that to build up 
organic bodies, such as are produced by vital processes in plants or 
animals, lies beyond the reasonable ambition of a chemist. Taking 
a lemon as an instance, when the chemist had shown that it con- 
tains an acid and some sugar in its juice, some colouring matter and 
an aromatic oil in its peel, and some woody substance in its inner 
peel, and when he had determined that the acid, the sugar, the oil, 
and so on consist each of so many atoms of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, he considered his task accomplished. The possibility of 
building up the acid, the sugar, or the oil in the laboratory, out of 
their elements, must have haunted his mind, but he dismissed it as 
unrealisable. The intervention of a ‘ vital force’ was considered of 
absolute necessity for that end. 

The news that Wohler had obtained, in 1828, out of inorganic 
stuffs, a certain substance, urea, which occurs in nature as a distinct 
product of vital activity in animals, came, however, to upset the then 
current ideas.' Then, later on, Liebig in Germany and Frankland 
in this country made several important syntheses, and in 1860 
Berthelot published his epoch-making work, Organic Chemistry 


! Professor Meldola, in a very suggestive address delivered before the British 
Association in 1895, pointed out that Henry Hennell had made in this country, in 
1826, the synthesis of alcohol from coal-gas; but this important discovery passed 
then unnoticed. 
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based wpon Synthesis, in which he proved that the synthesis of 
organic bodies must be pursued, and may be achieved, in 4 quite 
systematic way, going step by step over the whole series of organic 
compounds. 

At the present time, about 180 different acids, aromatic oils, fats, 
colouring matters and so on, which are only found in nature as 
products of vital activity, have already been prepared in our labora- 
tories out of inorganic matter. Some of them are already fabricated 
in this way for trade. Every year brings some new achievement 
in the same direction; so that the main interest now lies, not so 
much in adding a new product to the already long list of 
chemically prepared organic substances, as in catching the secrets of 
the tiny living laboratories in the vegetable and animal cells. To 
gain an insight into their ways of manufacturing the products which 
we also obtain in our laboratories is now the main object. 

The author of these lines has often been haunted by the desire of 
giving an account of the main conquests achieved in that direction. 
But, in order to classify the infinite number of organic compounds 
existing in nature, chemistry was compelled to adopt a vocabulary 
which would repel the general reader. This vocabulary is admira- 
bly logical; it is even simple when one knows its key; but its 
words sound so unfamiliar that they would exercise a deterring 
influence upon the uninitiated. Consequently, it will suffice to say 
that immense though the number of organic compounds is, and 
complicated though their structure may be, they are all grouped 
into a number of perfectly well defined classes, such as hydro-carbons, 
sugars, alcohols, and so on; and that in nearly all these classes 
a number of substances have been built up artificially, or have been 
obtained from inorganic bodies by substituting for some of their 
atoms new atoms, also derived from bodies inorganic. 

A few examples will better illustrate the method and the purport 
of such investigations. Let us take, for instance, the group of 
sugars which are produced in a great variety in plants and animals, 
and which have lately been the subject of quite a classical work 
accomplished by Emil Fischer and his collaborators. A few years 
ago this group offered a bewildering complexity. However, the 
theoretical conceptions about the probable structure of all compounds 
of carbon, which were introduced by Van’t Hoff and Le Bel under 
the name of ‘stereo-chemistry’ (chemistry in space), came here 
to aid? When we have, let us say, a molecule of sugar which 
we know to consist of six atoms of carbon, six of oxygen, and twelve 
of hydrogen, we need not imagine that these twenty-four atoms are 
huddled together pell mell. Following Mendeléeff, we may represent 
to ourselves the sugar molecule as a small solar system, in which 

* They have been analysed in these pages some time ago. Nineteenth Century, 
August 1893. 

Vor, XLV—No. 265 EE 
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separate atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, or groups of such atoms, 
move round a central group of carbon atoms, in the same way as 
isolated planets, like Mercury, or planets with their satellites, like 
Jupiter, revolve round the Sun. Or else, to simplify our conceptions, 
we may imagine, as Van ’t Hoff does, that the carbon atoms are 
placed in the centre of a pyramid which has a triangular basis, while 
the oxygen and hydrogen atoms, isolated or in groups, are placed 
at the corners of the pyramid. And, unreal though this last concep- 
tion is, it answers very well to what we know about the structure 
of different organic compounds, and permits us to foretell a great 
number of chemical reactions. 

It also explains other peculiarities of structure. Ifa molecule of 
water is added to a molecule of cane-sugar, the new compound is 
split up into two sorts of sugar which have both exactly the same 
chemical composition but differ from each other in this: a solution 
of one of them deflects a certain ray of light (polarised light) to the 
left, while a solution of the other sugar deflects the same ray to the 
right. We may consequently conclude that the disposition of atom- 
groups in the molecule of the first sugar differs from the disposition 
of the same groups in the second, just as the right hand differs from 
the left, or as any unsymmetric geometric figure would differ from its 
own image in the looking-glass. In other words, we may say that 
in the molecules of these two sugars the atom-groups are so placed 
as if in a puss-in-the-corner game played by four children number 
one and number three had retained their places, while number two 
and number four had exchanged them. 

Taking advantage of such structural considerations, Emil Fischer 
could determine in advance how many different sorts of sugars and 
how many optically different varieties (‘stereo-isomers’) there must 
exist ; and then, beginning with the simplest ones, he succeeded in 
building up most of them, in the laboratory, out of inorganic 
matters. ‘The series of sugar-species—E. Fischer could write 
lately—is now complete, from its first number up to those which 
contain nine atoms of carbon; and, with the exception of those 
which contain five carbon atoms, all can now be prepared in a 
synthetic way.’ * 

In another, perhaps still more important, series an equally great 
success was achieved. There is among the products of plant and 
animal life a series of crystallised alkaline substances, most of them 
deadly poisons, and well known in our daily life. Morphine, the 
poison of opium; nicotine, the poison of tobacco; caffeine, the 


* Berichte der Deutachen Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxv. 1892, pp. 2549, 2555 ; 
vol. xxvii. 1894, p. 3189. The work, which was begun by Butlerow in 1861 and 
Baeyer, was thus completed by the synthesis of those sugars which have the greatest 
importance in nature: fruit sugar, grape sugar and mannose, all obtained from 
inorganic matters. 
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essence of coffee; theobromine, the essence of cacao; strychnine, 
quinine, atropine, and cocaine, which are used in medicine, and many 
others belong to that division. They are known in chemistry as 
‘alkaloids.’ Various products of waste in the animal body and of 
putrefaction are also nearly allied to them. 

A colossal amount of work has lately been made upon this group, 
and some most remarkable syntheses have been accomplished. Not 
only nearly all vegetable alkaloids, but even such substances as 
creatine (obtained from meat) and xanthine, which is obtained from 
the muscles, the liver, and different glands, which twenty years ago 
it would have seemed foolish to attempt building up in glass vessels 
have been made artificially—some of them in two and in four 
optically different varieties—and the artificial product is in all 
respects identical with the products of plant and animal life.‘ 

Emil Fischer has also taken up this subject, and, proceeding in 
his systematic way, he has obtained, not only the just-mentioned 
xanthine and other substances akin to it, but also the alkaloid of 
coffee, caffeine, and that of cacao, theobromine.® Consequently, 
it is believed now in well-informed circles that the artificial 
preparation of all alkaloids identical with those fabricated by animals 
and plants is simply a matter of time. 

Several important syntheses have also been made lately in the 
group of acids (apple, grape-acid), while in the group of colouring 
matters we have now alizarine and indigo, both made in the laboratory. 
And finally, quite a series of aromatic substances, either identical with 
those prepared by the flowers, or differing from them by their optical 
properties only, have been fabricated lately in the same way. Some 
of them are already made use of in the fabrication of scents. Thus 
we have now the chemically prepared compound which in a very 
weak solution has a very pleasant smell of heliotrope: vanilline— 
that is, the crystals deposited on vanilla pods—and the aromatic 
substance of violets, which only differs from the natural essence by 
its optical properties, and has the real smell of the flowers. 

These results are certainly striking. And yet two powerful 
methods of organic synthesis were only quite lately resorted to in a 
systematic way. I mean the electrolytic method and the carbides of 
Moissan, which both can only be mentioned here in a few cursory 
words. An electric current, as we see it in any galvanoplastic 
experiment, not only decomposes various compounds, but while it 
frees the atoms from their bounds it obtains them prepared to enter 


* The successes realised in this direction up to 1891 were very well analysed for 
the general reader by Dr. Bouveault in Revue Générale des Sciences, the 15th of 
December, 1891. See also Dr. Max Scholtz, ‘ Der kiinstliche Aufbau der Alkaloide,’ 
in Ahrens’ Sammlung chemischer Vortrdge, Bd. ii. Heft 2. 

® Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Geselischaft, vol. xxx. 1897, pp. 549, 559, | 
1830, 2208, 2220, 2226. ; 
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into new combinations. This is why electrolysis has already such a 
wide application in inorganic chemistry. In organic synthesis it also 
begins to render important services. Messrs, Alex. Crum Brown 
and J. Walker in this country, and many others in France and 
Germany, have obtained by way of electric decomposition, or substi- 
tution, or as by-products, whole series of new organic compounds, 
and further conquests may be expected.’ As to the carbides, or 
compounds of various metals with carbon, which were prepared lately 
by Moissan in his electric stove, suffice it to say that they are quite 
a revelation, which opens new immeasurable fields for organic 
synthesis, especially in the domain of such hydrocarbons as naphtha. 

There is, however, a very important and immense class of organic 
substances which up to the present time have not yet yielded before 
the chemist, and remain very imperfectly known, even as to their 
chemical properties. It is the class of albumens, or proteids, which 
enter into the composition of all living tissues. The white of the 
egg and the serum of the blood contain one of such substances in 
solution. The albumens which we find in coagulated blood (fibrine), 
in milk (caseine), in the muscles, in the yolk of the egg, in the 
cartilages (gelatine), in silk, and so on, belong to the same class. 
And then (following Wroblewski’s classification *) there are various 
compounds of the above (the nucleines) and a great series of albumen- 
like substances, or albuminoids—quite a world about which we still 
know very little. 

We need not wonder that little has hitherto been made in the 
way of synthesis in this vast domain. All the products that have 
been mentioned on the preceding pages—sugars, alkaloids, aromatic 
essences, &c.—are stable chemical compounds resulting from the 
activity of living protoplasm, while the albumens are, so to say, the 
laboratories themselves in which those products are elaborated. The 
albumens are very complex and unstable compounds, which are 
decomposed as soon as chemical energy is imparted to them. The 
slightest action of vibrating atoms breaks up the huge albumen 
molecules, which give up part of their atoms and take in new ones, 
so that life in the protoplasm may be considered as a continual 
breaking up of the albumen molecules and a continual reconstruc- 
tion of new ones, various by-products being fabricated during the 
transformation. Unhappily, the very constitution of the proteid 
molecules remains but imperfectly known, and it is not long since 


6 Liebig’s Annalen, vol. cclxxiv. 1893, p. 41. 

7 For a general review of this subject see Professor K. Elbs, ‘On the Relations 
between Organic Chemistry and Electro-Chemistry,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie, 
vol. iv. 1897-98, p. 81; also W. Léb in Encyklopddie der Elektrochemie, quoted by 
Dr. J. Biehringer. Important considerations relative to electrolytic processes will 
be found in Professor Armstrong’s paper in the Jowrnal of the Chemical Society, 
December 1895. 

8* Berichte, vol. xxx. 1897, p. 3045. 
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that systematic researches have been undertaken for ascertaining 
into what compounds the albumen molecules do break up, and con- 
sequently out of which compounds they may be reconstituted. 

Such a systematic study was begun a few years ago by Schiitzen- 
berger,® and he came to the conclusion that out of the four groups 
into which a molecule of albumen is split up, three at least can be 
obtained in a synthetical way in the laboratory. Already in 1884 the 
veteran chemist Grimaux had prepared a substance quite similar in 
all its reactions to proteids.’® Then Schiitzenberger obtained in 1891 
another substance which had all the chemical and physical properties 
of what is the result of digestion of albumen in the human body, and 
had thus to be described as a ‘ peptone.’ 

A couple of years later Dr. Lilienfeld'’ also prepared in his 
laboratory, out of inorganic matters, a similar substance which could 
not be distinguished from a salt of ‘ glutin-peptone,’ and last year 
sensational news was circulated concerning a new discovery of the 
same chemist who was described in the papers as having prepared 
‘artificial food’; but the fact is that the German chemist discovered 
another of the peptones which so much resembles natural digested 
albumen that we know no chemical reaction which would permit us 
to distinguish it from a natural peptone '*—and yet it seems not to be 
the same product. 

And, finally, Dr. J. W. Pickering, who had previously added to our 
knowledge of this class of albuminoid matters, announced at the 
Royal Society in December 1896" that he had obtained several new 
substances which gave not only the colour reactions of proteids, but 
also were coagulated at a definite temperature, and—what was still 
more remarkable—one of them, on being introduced into blood, 
coagulated it like the proteids of vital origin. Such a substance is 
certainly much nearer to artificial albumen than the ‘ peptones’ of 
Schiitzenberger and Lilienfeld. However, acting in a truly scientific 
spirit, none of the just-named explorers has claimed that the sub- 
stances they have discovered are actually peptones.'* All they claim 
is, that under the present state of knowledge they cannot be distin- 
guished from digested albumen. 

To produce such substances certainly does not yet mean to have 
produced artificial food; but it brings chemistry a step nearer to it ; 


® Comptes Rendus, 1891, vol. cxii. p. 198. The work of the German school, and 
especially of Kosel on “embryonal albumens,’ can only be mentioned by name in this 
place. 

*° Dr. Sidney Williamson, in Nature, 1898, vol. lviii. p. 368. 

'' Verhandlungen der Physiologischen Gesellschaft cu Berlin, 1893-94, pp. 88, 
114. 

2 Chemiker-Zeitung, quoted in Nature, vol. lviii. 1898, p. 368. 

'S Proceedings, vol. 1x. p. 337; Natwre, 1896, vol. lv. p. 189. The discovery was 
circulated in pamphlet form in 1895. See also Nature, 1897, vol. lv. p. 341. 

4 J. W. Pickering’s letter to Nature, the 15th of September, 1898, vol. lviii. p. 468. 
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and therefore we can safely mention the prophecy of se matter-of-fact I 
a chemist as Van ’t Hoff is, who maintained last year in an other- that 
wise also remarkable address that we stand very near to the time orga 
when we shall be able to fabricate albumen in the laboratory. As to Bert 
the father of organic synthesis, Berthelot, his firm belief that our food alco 
will soon be made by the chemists out of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, suge 
and carbon is well known. the 
liqu 
Sug 
II alec 
Since the earliest stages of civilisation man knew the art of on 
obtaining alcoholic drinks by means of fermentation. The sweet - 
juice of the grape, the starch of cereals, and the milk-sugar of milk aa 
were transformed from time immemorial into liquids containing a 
more or less acohol. Primitive savages thus accomplished two 
important chemical reactions: the transformation of starch into - 
sugar, and of sugar into aleohol—both by means of some living _ 
ferments or yeasts. In the earlier parts of this century Gay Lussac . : 
and Liebig tried to explain the alcoholic reaction by mere chemical a 
processes. But when Pasteur, assuming the lines of research followed . 
twenty years before him by Cagniard Latour and Schwann, took the — 
matter in his hands in the fifties, he victoriously demonstrated that 
the transformation of sugar into alcohol is essentially a vital process. ' 
Certain living organisms—mere ovoid cells of a very simple structure, ‘ 
but organisms still—must be present in the yeast in order to split ; 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. . 
The influence of Pasteur upon science need not be emphasised in 
this place. To him we owe the knowledge that all infectious diseases . 
are due to micro-organisms ; and all the recent successes achieved in . 
the serum treatment of diphtheria and snake-bites originated in his 7 
work, But to him also we owe that the preparation of living 7 
ferments or yeasts for brewery and distillery purposes, for bread- 


making, and for the fermentation of milk is now placed upon a 
scientific basis. Owing chiefly to the efforts of Dr. Emil Christian 
Hansen, the rearing of different yeasts is now as thoroughly scientific 
an operation as the work of a naturalist. For each sort of fermenta- 
tion, we now know, special species of micro-organisms, as distinct 
as the species of lions and tigers, must be bred in an absolute 
purity." 















5 Pasteur’s Etudes sur la biére is, of course,.a classical work. Emil Christian 
Hansen’s Untersuchungen aus der Prawis der Géahrungsindustrie, 2te Auflage, 
Miinchen, 1890, has lately been translated into English by Dr. A. K. Miller. Hansen’s 
studies upon the variability of species amongst the micro-organisms are especially 
deserving the attention of the naturalist. See also Jirgensen’s Mikroorganismen der 
Géihrungsindustrie, Berlin, 1886; the booklet, Les Levures, by E. Kayser (Aides- 
mémoire of Masson); and a review of the progress of fermentation-chemistry for the 
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However, already in 1860, when Pasteur so victoriously asserted 
that each sort of fermentation is accomplished by special micro- 
organisms which attack the molecules of the fermenting substance, 
Berthelot and Moritz Traube maintained that the production of 
alcohol from sugar is not due to the micro-organisms feeding upon 
sugar, nor even to the direct destruction of the sugar molecules by 
the yeast cells. These latter, they said, must discharge some 
liquid which acts as a chemical reagent upon the sugar molecules. 
Sugar, Berthelot maintained, can consequently be transformed into 
alcohol without there being any living beings at all, by that liquid 
alone.'® 

As time went on, it became evident that Berthelot and the 
‘chemists’ were quite right. Contrary to the famous formula of 
Pasteur—‘ No fermentation without organisms ’—it was demonstrated 

that the personal attendance of the micro-organisms is not necessary 
at all; that certain liquid ferments derived from their protoplasm 
perform that function as well as the living cells themselves. A 
whole science of the ‘liquid ferments,’ as they were named first, or 
of ‘ enzymes,’ as they are called now, and of the ‘ protoplasm liquids’ 
altogether, grew up step by step and became an important branch of 
knowledge, especially in the hands of Eduard Buchner, Gabriel 
Bertrand, and several bacteriologists of the Koch school.” 

The liquid ferments play, indeed, an immense part in the economy 
of nature. If we examine a grain of wheat we find in it a store of 
starch granules which some day will be the food of the next genera- 
tion of young seedlings. They are endowed with a certain resistance 
towards the destructive agencies, and are not soluble in water. But 
as soon as the seed is placed into certain conditions of warmth and 
moisture, and germination begins, the insoluble starch granules are 
attacked by a liquid ferment—a ‘diastase’ of which an infinitesimal 
quantity exists also in the seed—and are transformed by it into a new 
sort of starch, which is soluble in water, and is partially transformed 
in its turn into a sugar (glycose). Then, both these soluble sub- 
stances are transported with the sap to the young tissues of the 
seedling, and feed them. A similar process goes on in every 
germinating seed, in the tubers of potatoes, and, in fact, we find it 
everywhere in the life of plants."® 
last ten years, by Dr. M. Delbriick, in Wochenschrift der Brauerei, xv. 1898, reproduced 
in various scientific weeklies. 

16 For the historical development of ideas, see the address of Eduard Buchner, 
‘ Fortschritte in der Chemie der Gihrung: Antrittsrede.’ Tiibingen, 1877. 

1” See Niigeli’s Theorie der Géhrung: ein Beitrag cur Molecularphysik ; Eduard 
Buchner’s several articles in Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. 
xxvii. 1894, pp. 2031, 2985, 3479; vol. xxviii. 1895, p. 1429; vol. xxx. 1897, pp. 117, 
1110, 2663, &c. Also the work of G. Bertrand and A. Maliévre in Comptes Rendus, 
1895, vol. cxxi. p. 726 &c.; of H. Frey in Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie, 1895, 
vol. xviii. p. 193, and many others. 

18 The vegetable diastases have an immense literature, and the works of Pfeffer, 
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Now it appears, from the researches of Eduard Buchner 
and very many others, that liquid ferments, similar to diastase 
—all of vital origin, but almost certainly containing no living 
erganisms—are at work in all that immense class of chemical trans- 
formations which are known under the general name of fermentations. 
Tn fact, to take the most common illustration, when sugar is formed 
into alcohol under the influence of a small quantity of an appropriated 
yeast, the transformation—we now know—is not accomplished directly 
by the yeast-cells, as was taught a few years ago. The splitting of 
cane sugar into two other sugars (glycose and levulose), which pre- 
cedes the formation of alcohol, is provoked first by a special liquid 
ferment, derived from the yeast-cells but distinct from the living 
cells themselves. It was discovered by Duclaux and was named by 
him suerase."° Then, the transformation of the glycose into alcohol 
and carbonic acid is provoked by another liquid ferment which was 















































washes it thoroughly, and, mixing it with some fine quartz sand, 
crushes the microscopic yeast-cells in a special mortar. The outer 
skin of the yeast-cells is burst open, and the protoplasm of the cells, 
together with all other liquids which they may contain, is set free. 
The wet mass thus obtained is then submitted to a very strong 
pressure, and a quantity of a yellow opalescent liquid is pressed out 
of it. To be sure that this liquid contains no living cells, it is 
filtered through a Pasteur porcelain filter. And yet upon a solution 
of sugar in water it has the very same effect as the living yeast-cells. 
If a small quantity of it be added to dissolved sugar, it immediately 
begins to transform the sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid, just as 
the living cells would have done in its place. The reaction goes on 
with a striking rapidity. ‘One feels,’ Dr. Gabriel Bertrand writes, 
‘ that one has not before him a life phenomenon, and that something 
else is at work than the few bacteria which might have been retained 
in the liquid. The reaction has a chemical character, and, so 
far as analysis goes, it appears to be accomplished in accordance with 
the requirements of the theoretical chemical formula.” 

Brown and Morris, Tamman, Reichler, Effront, Géduld, and many others might be 
quoted. Fora general review, the papers of Johannes Griiss, in the Jahrbuch fiir 
wissenschaftliche Botanik (vol. xxvi.), and especially in the Jahresbericht der Tten 


Realschule, Berlin, 1895, which was reproduced in several weeklies, may be safely 
recommended. 


® It is now named maltase, the termination in -ase being reserved for the names 
of all liquid ferments, or rather enzymes. 

2 For the general reader, an article by Dr. Gabriel Bertrand, published in the 
Revue Générale des Sciences, the 15th of December, 1898, ‘Le Mécanisme de la 
Fermentation Alcoolique et les Expériences de Buchner,’ can be recommended. The 
first memoir of Eduard Buchner on alcoholic fermentation without yeast-cells was in 
the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxx. 1897, p. 117; the 
following ones appeared in the same volume, pp. 1110, 2663, &c. His researches were 


summed up in Nature, the 11th of March, 1897, vol. lv. p. 442, and vol. lvi. 1898, 
p. 109. 











































































































lately discovered by Eduard Buchner. He takes somes beer-yeast, - 
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If this discovery stood quite isolated in science it would have 
sufficient importance. So long as fermentations were considered as 
processes of life, the door was shut before the inquisitive chemist. 
‘It is life, not chemistry,’ he was told. But now, as we see that both 
the living beings and an unorganised ferment produce the same effect, 
in both cases quite disproportionate to the bulk of the introduced 
ferment, we catch a glimpse of the chemistry of life-processes alto- 
gether, and we can push our inquiries further on. As to the vital 
origin of the enzyme, it does not deter the chemist. Since he has 
already obtained so many products of vital activity, he can cherish 
the ambition of some day making this one as well. 

However, Buchner’s discovery is far from standing isolated in 
science. At every step in nature we find liquid ferments at work. 
One of them, diastase, has already been mentioned, and all the life 
of a plant can be described as a succession of chemical actions, due 
to similar ferments. The same is true of the animal. When we 
chew a morsel of bread, and notice that it acquires a sweet taste in 
our mouth, it is the liquid ferment of our saliva which transforms 
starch into sugar. When albumens are digested in our stomach, it 
is the liquid ferment of pepsine which acts upon them. And soit goes 
through al] our organs; everywhere liquid ferments segregated by 
our glands are found transforming the albumens. Even the phe- 
nomena of respiration and oxidation in the living body, as it appears 
from the work of Gabriel Bertrand, are due to similarferments.”! Again, 
as regards serum in the treatment of diphtheria and snake-bites, the 
‘new tuberculin’ of Koch, which is obtained by crushing the bacteria 
of tuberculosis, and the bacterial ‘ anti-toxines,’ so much worked upon 
now,” their action is best understood under the admission that the 
bacteria fabricate, not only products of assimilation and disassimilation, 
but also various by-products some of which are fatal for the bacteria 
themselves, just as the human body fabricates such substances as 
urea which would poison it if they were not eliminated in proportion 
as they are produced. 

True, we are still ignorant as to the constitution of the liquids 
extracted from the yeast-cells. The whole subject is of yesterday’s 
date. We only know that they contain various proteid matters.. But 
we may be certain that their action is due neither to the presence of 
living cells, nor even to living protoplasm, because anesthetics, like 
chloroform, which do affect living beings and living protoplasm, have 
no effect upon the liquid ferment. Nay, dried yeast, after having 
been heated for six hours at a temperature of 212° Fahr., which 
would have destroyed life, still yields an active enzyme.* And 


2! He named them ‘oxydases.’ See also his work on ‘ pectase’ in plants, Comptes 
Rendus, 1895, vol. cxxi. p. 726. 

* «Recent Science’ in Nineteenth Century, December 1894 and July 1897. 

*3 Effront’s discovery that a very slight addition of salts of the heavy metals 
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finally, Buchner has discovered a still more remarkable fact, namely, 
that the fermenting power of the same ferment upon different sugars 
depends less upon the chemical composition of the latter, than 
upon the geometrical structure of their molecules (right or left 
handed asymmetry). The molecules of the liquid ferment must 
consequently possess also a geometrical asymmetrical structure, and, 
to use E. Fischer’s words, ‘the formerly supposed difference between 
the chemical activity of the living cell and the action of chemicals 
does not exist.’ ** 

In short, the modern view upon the liquid ferments or enzymes 
is that, like all other albumens, they have very complex molecules 
the atoms of which (or atom-groups) are in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. The vibrations of these atoms are communicated to 
the also complex molecules of sugar, starch, or other albumens, which 
cannot stand the shock of energy imparted to them, and therefore 
disintegrate, passing through a series of metamorphoses from the 
primary produce—let us say, starch—to the final one, alcohol. This 
continual giving up and taking in of new atoms is, as has been already 
mentioned, the chemical aspect of the life of protoplasm. As to the 
question why, in each separate act of plant or animal life, the 
metamorphosis goes in a certain definite direction, the reply is that 
this direction is indicated by the geometrical structure of each 
separate enzyme. Different enzymes direct the metamorphoses into 
the channels which are specific to them. One of them can produce 
oxidation reactions only, another produces alcoholic fermentation, 
and a third produces what we call digestion, because the molecular 
structure of each of them can impart to albumen or to sugar molecules 
the impulse for such transformations, and no others. 

One serious objection against these views remained, however, 
till at last it was removed through a remarkable discovery made 
quite lately by Mr. Arthur Croft Hill. Enzymes, it was said, may 
indeed decompose the complex organic molecules ; but what force 
apart from a’ ‘vital force’ can build these complex molecules ? 
‘Those same enzymes’ is now Mr. Hill’s modest reply. 

Duclaux’s sucrase splits a molecule of cane sugar, which contains 
twelve atoms of carbon, into two other sugar molecules which contain 
only six carbon atoms each ; but can an enzyme rebuild the former 
molecule? For a long time chemists guessed that this would be 
possible, and now Mr. Hill has actually done it. He obtains from 
yeast an enzyme; and then he shows that it is capable of making 
destroys the activity of such enzymes, while the salts of aluminium, ammonium, and 
calcium increase it, is also worthy of notice. 

24 « Einfluss der Configuration auf die Wirkung der Enzyme,’ I. II. and IIL, in 
Berichte, vols. xxvii. and xxviii., 1894 and 1895. Also Frey’s work on the multi 
rotation of glycose. 


2 Journal of the Chemical Society, 1898, vol. lxxiii. p. 634; reproduced in Nature, 
1898, vol. lviii. 
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the synthesis ; it rebuilds indeed the twelve carbon atoms’ molecule— 
under one condition only, that the product of the synthesis should 
be eliminated in proportion as it is formed. But such an elimination 
is, in all probability, what really takes place in all life processes. 

The wide consequences of this new step can easily be foreseen. 
As Professor Maquenne, a specialist himself in this branch, truly says 
in an enthusiastic article upon Mr. Hill’s discovery,” ‘ it marks an 
epoch in biological chemistry.’ 


Ill 


Is it possible to foretell weather several days, or maybe weeks, in 
advance? This is the question which now engrosses the attention of 
many practical meteorologists. Popular wisdom has always said 
‘yes’ to this question, and there are in the weather-lore of each 
nation many sayings to this effect. Some of them belong, it is true, 
to the same domain of superstition as astrological predictions. Such 
is, for instance, the once so famous Bauern-Praktik whose origin Dr. 
Hellmann has traced as far as ancient Greece and the Vedas. But 
there circulates also, amongst mariners, peasants, and hunters 
all over the world, a certain stock of practical knowledge of weather 
which is based upon a correct observation of nature. When the 
Greeks say that the autumn and winter months are months of 
gales; or the North-west Canadians predict a spell of warm and dry 
weather after a snowstorm of short duration has blown early in 
autumn ; or the Russian peasants remark that when the first snow 
has fallen upon an already frozen ground the snow will lie late in the 
spring, and the spring will be cool—there is scientific observation 
in such prophecies, and recent researches into the seasonal periodicity 
of gales in Greece, the character of weather in the North-western 
prairies, and the influence of the snow-cover upon spring tempera- 
tures in Russia have decided in favour of these practical observers. 
The question is consequently this, Cannot science do better? After 
having succeeded in forecasting weather twenty-four hours ahead, 
cannot it make a further step in advance ? 

The means by which meteorologists succeed in issuing the daily 
forecasts which we now find in the morning papers have so often 
been described that a few words will be sufficient to refresh in 
memory the leading principles of these prophecies. In every civil- 
ised country of the world there is one or several weather bureaus 
whereto telegrams are sent, once or twice daily, from a great number 
of meteorological stations, reporting the state of the weather at each 
station : the height of the barometer and the thermometer, the direc- 
tion and the force of the wind, the cloudiness of the sky, and so on. 
As soon as this information reaches the central bureau it is embodied 


26 Revue Génerale, the 30th of December, 1898, vol. ix. p. 927. 
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in a weather chart by means of a system of conventional signs. All 
the spots at which the atmospheric pressure (or rather the corrected 
height of the barometer) is the same—30°0 inches, 29-9, 29°8, and 
so on—are connected on the map by curved lines or ‘ isobars,’ which 
show at a glance the distribution of pressure over a wide area. The 
same is done for temperatures; while the wind which blows at each 
station, the state of the sky, and the amount of rain that has fallen 
during the previous day are marked on the map by comprehensive 
symbols. A true picture of the different sorts of the weather ex- 
perienced in the region which is covered by the weather chart is 
thus obtained. Every one knows these weather charts which are 
exhibited at different places and are printed in some leading paper in 
each country—the 7%mes for the British Isles. They are so compre- 
hensible that even the uninitiated reader, if he sees in the morning 
that the isobar curves are sinuous and contorted, and run close to 
each other, is tempted to predict that the weather will be boisterous 
and unsettled during the day. 

The atmosphere of the earth is never at rest. It is involved in a 
general circulation during which masses of air, hot and cold, are 
carried at different levels from the equator to the poles, and back to 
the equator.” But local depressions, or local eddies—similar to those 
which are seen in a swift current of water—are also formed here 
and there. And it is these eddies, or centres of low pressure, which 
determine the wind that will blow at a given spot, the clouds that 
will obscure its sky, and the amount of rain that may fall upon it. 
The weather will be different to the east and to the west, to the 
north and to the south, of a local depression of atmospheric pressure.” 
Besides, these eddies continually shift their positions, and the main 
difficulty is to foretell whereto this or that centre of low pressure 
will move, and how its dimensions will be altered within the next 
twenty-four hours. If such a centre of depression has made its 
appearance on the western coast of Ireland, it will shift eastwards as 
a rule; but it also may be shifted to the south-east, or, after having 
described a U-shaped curve, it may creep next towards Iceland ; and 
the weather at, let us say, London will depend entirely upon whether 
London is now in the centre of the depression, or in its front or rear, 
to the left or to the right of its path. 

The tracks followed by each of these centres of low barometric 
pressure for the last thirty years (they are still named ‘ cyclones,’ 
although no real cyclone storm is implied) have been the subject of 
most laborious investigations. For every separate region—the 
British Isles, Western and Eastern Europe, South Russia, India, 


® The laws of the general circulation have been discussed once in these pages, 
Nineteenth Century, April 1893. 

%* By using the word ‘eddies’ it is not meant that real eddies be formed. The 
word is only a convenient description of an analogous feature. 
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Japan, and so on—we have now detailed descriptions of the different 
types of depressions, and atlases of the tracks which they follow at 
different seasons. The result is that when an experienced forecaster 
looks on this afternoon’s weather-chart for Europe, or the States, or 
India, and compares it with both the weather-chart of the previous 
day and his atlas of ‘cyclone-tracks,’ he can foretell whereto the 
centre of low pressure will be shifted by next morning, what will be 
the probable distribution of isobars, and consequently what sort of 
weather will prevail next day in the different sections of his own 
country. He issues his forecasts, and in nearly nine cases out of 
ten they are correct, although the forecast as regards rain is beset 
with great difficulties, especially in these isles, on account of the 
importance of local conditions.” 

It has often been objected that although meteorologists have 
undoubtedly succeeded in placing weather predictions twenty-four 
hours in advance upon a scientific basis, the practical value of their 
forecasts is not yet great.** However, this last depends entirely upon 
the methods of bringing the forecasts to the knowledge of the 
population ; the rapidity with which warnings of changes of weather 
are issued and disseminated ; the degree of confidence that has been 
won by the local meteorologists ; and finally upon the average level 
of popular education. Even in the British Isles, for which weather 
predictions are beset with more difficulties than anywhere else, the 
storm-warnings and partly the weather forecasts are taken notice of 
by the population. But it is especially in the United States that 
one sees how much the meteorological service may become part of 
the daily life of a nation. 

The daily weather-charts and the forecasts are prepared in the 
States with wonderful rapidity. The forecasts are ready one hour 
and forty minutes after the observations have been made (at eight 
o’clock of the 75th meridian) at from 2,700 to 2,960 stations 
scattered over the States and Canada, as well as at the auxiliary 
stations of Mexico and the West Indies. Immediately the forecasts 
are telegraphed and spread broadcoast, reaching nearly 30,000 persons 
and institutions. The local and the auxiliary bureaus, as well as the 
post offices, spread them by all means, including free postcards and 
telephone messages. The warnings of frosts and blizzards in February, 
of night frosts in the spring, of storms on the coasts and squalls on 

* This is why the tendency is now to decentralise the weather forecasts. In the 
United States twenty-six weather bureaus have lately been created: they receive all 
the telegrams (on the circuit system) and issue independent forecasts. Experience 
has shown that they are of an immense value. Besides, the best meteorologists 
(Abercromby, Bebber, Woeikoff) encourage by all means individual forecasts, and 
invite all persons interested in weather to practise in that art. 

* The first part of this statement has also been contested lately by no less an 


authority than Dr. H. Klein, but with little success. See the most instructive dis- 
cussion on this subject which took place between Dr. Klein and Dr. Bebber, 
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the lakes, of inundations, and so on, are the subject of a special care. 
Thus, last winter, when a cold wave and a blizzard were expected in 
the West, 650 points in twelve ranching States, as also all the railway 
and steamboat stations, and thousands of private persons were warned 
from the Chicago weather bureau. Immediately most ranchers took 
their flocks of sheep under shelter (200,000 head of sheep and cattle 
in one single small spot), and masses of both sheep and cattle were 
saved from an almost certain destruction by an awful blizzard.*! In 
April last most valuable crops of strawberries were saved in the same 
way. The strawberries were covered with straw, or artificial clouds 
were made.* ; 

The squalls which are going to blow on the great lakes; those 
which are foreseen to sweep over the Columbia River during the 
salmon season; the storms and rains that may be fatal to crop 
operations in Dakota; the rains which may damage the drying of 
raisins in California ; and the coming floods of the Mississippi are 
telegraphed in the same way to the respective regions, either from 
Washington or from the local forecasting bureaus. Moreover, great 
numbers of private telegrams, to inquire whether next day will be 
favourable for salmon-fishing, or to what height the Mississippi or 
such a river may rise during the next days of hay-making, or when 
a big raft of timber ought to be floated, are received in numbers at 
the weather bureaus and immediately answered. Nay, the meteoro- 
logical service has so much won the confidence of the population 
that last year it was very seriously urged by the Press to issue 
foreeasts of ‘increase of crime,’ it being known that such an 
increase really takes place during some sorts of hot weather. 


IV 


At the present time the weather forecasts which are issued every 
evening cover only twenty-four hours in advance. Thirty-five years 
ago even such forecasts were described as an awful self-conceitedness 
on the part of the meteorologists, sufficient to discredit them. Maury 


31 Monthly Weather Revien, vol. xxvi., March 1898. 

32 Same publication, April 1898, p. 139. Mr. Willis L. Moore has made a special 
study of the ‘cold waves,’ and is most successful in their prediction. In the above 
mentioned case twenty-four stations were warned from Washington. ‘ The warnings 
were also widely distributed by mail from Raleigh, Tarboro, and Parmele by the 
logotype system. A number of display men, besides posting warnings at the post 
offices and depéts (shops), also distributed them by telephone. . . . They were also, 
where opportunity offered, sent into the country and circulated verbally. . . . The 
average time that the warnings were received in advance of the frost was fourteen 
hours.’ The words of warning are also attached to the stamps of the receiving post- 
offices, and they are printed on all letters, postcards, and papers issued from the offices 
for distribution. The weather warning is thus printed by the same movement which 
the post officer has to make in order to stamp the letters. 
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himself lectured Fitzroy on this theme. But now such forecasts 
are already found insufficient, and on all sides the desire is expressed 
to know the coming weather several days, if not weeks, ahead. 
Meteorologists have thus to face a new problem, and they approach 
it in two different ways. On the one side assiduous researches are 
made in order to see whether there is not a certain periodicity, or 
certain cycles, in the reeurrence of hot and cool, dry and wet 
weather; and on the other side research is directed towards 
ascertaining the different types or spells of weather, their duration 
and the succession in which they follow each other. 

It is now certain that the number and the size of the dark spots 
which we see on the surface of the sun are in some way connected 
with the weather which we have on the earth. Charles Meldrum, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, the Indian meteorologists, and especially 
Dr. W. Képpen in his great work, have proved that there is a certain 
periodicity in the temperature, the rainfall, the number of cyclones, 
&e., which corresponds to the eleven years’ periodicity (11-1 years) 
in the number of sunspots.** However, the amount of variation 
which may be due to this cause is so small in comparison with the 
non-periodical irregularities of weather that it is often masked and 
obliterated by them. Moreover—to say nothing of the connection 
which exists between the sun-spots’ period and the magnetical forces 
in our atmosphere—the whole matter, as has been shown by Polis, 
is more complicated than it seemed to be at first sight.** It appears 
that when the sunspots are at a minimum, mild winters and hot 
summers prevail, while cold winters and cool summers seem to 
characterise the maximum periods of the sunspots; while Mr. A. 
McDowall points out that not only the seasons and fractions of the 
year, but different days as well, must be treated separately in all 
discussions upon the influence of the sunspots’ periods. Years of 
sunspots’ maxima are, in his opinion, years when the monthly and 
daily extremes of temperature are greater as a rule.* In short, our 
weather is undoubtedly influenced by the eleven years’ periodical 
variation of the Sun’s radiation which is indicated by the sunspots. 
But this influence is only now studied in such detail as to be taken 
into consideration in weather predictions. 

Another weather period, which perhaps has not yet been taken 
sufficient notice of, is the thirty-five years’ period discovered by the 


%° Henry F. Blanford summed up this question a few years ago in Nature, vol. 
xliii. 1891, p. 583. 

* Das Wetter, vol. xi. 1894, pp. 73, 169. 

% Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1896, vol. xxxi. p. 431. As to the quantities of rain 
and snow during the maximal and the minimal sunspots’ periods, the whole matter 
is too complicated to be expressed in one sweeping sentence. Local conditions at 
different seasons must be taken into account, as may be seen by comparing the 
researches of Dr. H. Klein ( Meteorologische Zeitschrift, 1897, p. 145) with the above- 
mentioned papers. 
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Swiss professor, Ed. Briickner.* Taking all available observations of 
temperature, rainfall, and height of water in lakes and rivers since 
1700, he has proved that, excepting such peculiarly situated 
regions as the West of England, the rainfall and the wetness of the 
seasons in Europe have, as a rule, their maxima and their minima at 
regular intervals of about thirty-five years. At the present time we 
are in a warm period of decreasing rainfall—the last maximum 
having been attained in the years 1882-86." Of course, rain is the 
most difficult part of weather to foretell, there being not two stations 
in this country where the rain curves for many years would be quite 
similar ; but, all taken, we are now in a period of increasing dryness. 
Besides, Briickner suspects also the existence of a longer period, of 
over 100 years, which necessarily would interfere with the thirty-five 
years’ period. 

The moon has always been a favourite with weather prophets, 
who generally accuse meteorologists of a wilful neglect of the influ- 
ence exercised by our satellite upon weather. The reality is, how- 
ever, that meteorologists simply want to know what its effect exactly 
is, and that they failed for a long time to discover it. However, 
the recent researches of Bouquet dela Grye,®* A. Poincaré and Garrigou- 
Lagrange * show that if the effects of the moon upon our atmosphere 
are treated separately for the periods when our satellite is on the 
north of the equator and on the south of it they appear quite dis- 
tinctly. If we take, for instance, the differences of atmospheric 
pressure in the latitudes 30° N. and 70° N., we find that they are 
notably greater when the moon is to the north of the equator. 
Masses of air must consequently be transferred from the lower lati- 
tudes to the higher ones, and such a transfer necessarily influences 
the distribution of winds.‘ 

A number of other periodicities of weather is also under considera- 
tion. Such are the 19 years’ period so forcibly advocated by 
H. C. Russel for Australia, and corresponding to the well-known 
period of 235 lunar months; the seven years’ period discovered in 
America by Murphy, and three shorter periods of 424, 412, and 11°9 
indicated by Lamprecht ; the 26°7 days’ periodicity in pressure and 
temperature noticed by Professor Bigelow, which would correspond 
to the period of rotation of the sun; the 5} days’ period detected at 


% «Klimaschwankungen seit 1700,’ in Penck’s Geographische Abhandlungen, iv. 
2, Wien, 1890. It was already mentioned in these pages (Nineteenth Century, January 
1894). 

37 A, McDowall, in Nature, vol. lix. 1898, p. 175, has given a very nice diagram to 
show it. 

88 Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 1895; Meteorologische Zeitung, vols. 
xxviii. and xxx. 

3° Comptes Rendus, vol. cxx. 1895, p. 844; cxxi. p. 468 &c.; cxxii. 1896, p. 846 ; 
exxiii. p. 850. 

* See also Lindeman in Das Wetter, vol. xiii. 1896, p. 145. 
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the Blue Hill Observatory; and so on. And finally there are the 
cold waves spreading every year in May, and the no less than six 
cold and three warm periods recurring every year in Europe, and 
indicated years ago by the veteran Scotch meteorologist, Mr. Buchan. 

At every step we thus find in our atmosphere a recurrence of 
waves, large and small, and of fluctuations accomplished within 
periods of short and long duration. That many such waves must 
exist there is not the slightest doubt, and when all forthcoming 
evidence has been properly threshed, the knowledge of these waves 
will certainly be very helpful for the long-period weather forecasts. 

The other direction in which research goes on, and in which 
most valuable knowledge has already been gained for the forecasts 
several days ahead, is the study of the different types of weather, 
inaugurated by Abercromby and van Bebber, the Indian and the 
American meteorologists." 

The first long-period forecasts were made in India, on the basis 
of a few empirical sequences suggested by Henry F. Blanford.** The 
whole life of India depends upon the timely beginning of the rainy 
season, its perseverance and its timely end. Consequently, it was a 
vital question to be able to foretell the coming and the general 
character of the monsoon which brings rains with it. This was begun 
by H. F. Blanford, and in the hands of his successor, Mr. Eliot, the 
seasonal forecasts, which are now issued semi-annually, become every 
year more rational and trustworthy.“ In India, owing to its tropical 
position, the seasonal changes of weather, which depend upon the 
general circulation of the atmosphere, are far more important than 
the irregular non-periodical changes upon which weather depends in 
Europe ; and this circumstance facilitates the task of the forecaster. 
Still it took years of study before the various causes influencing the 
monsoons became known ; but now the Indian meteorologists can 
foretell, as a rule, in the first week of June when the rainy south- 
west monsoon is expected to come, what will be its probable strength 
and general character, and what is the probability of that break in 
the rains in July and August which is so important for the crops. 
They also foretell the general character of the winter monsoon, but 
they find it difficult to prophesy when the rainy season will come to 


The excellent little book of Ralph Abercromby, Weather: a Popular Erposi- 
tion of the Nature of Weather Changes from Day to Day (International Scientific 
Series), of which the first edition appeared in 1888 and a third edition in 1892, ought 
to be in the hands of every meteorologist and observer of weather. Professor W. van 
Bebber's Die Wettervorhersage, 2nd edition, Stuttgart, 1898, is also written in a popular 
style, and is also an excellent guide for weather forecasts: it ought to be translated 
into English. 

* A Practical Guide to the Climates and Weather of India, Ceylon, and Burmah, 
and the Storms of the Indian Seas.’ London, 1889. 

* Douglas Archibald in Nature, vol. lv. 1896, p. 85; Quarterly Journal of the 
Meteorological Society, January 1896, quoted in the above. 

Vor. XLV—No. 265 FF 
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an end, although its early termination, being fatal to some crops, 
may result in a famine. 

In the temperate zone, where weather is much more governed by 
the conflicts between the great equatorial and polar currents of air 
than by the steady flow of these currents themselves, no such fore- 
casts could be issued. And yet, under certain special conditions— 
namely, in the Pacific North-West of Northern America—a rather 
successful attempt in this direction has lately been made by 
Mr. Pague, the forecast official at Portland, in Oregon. His pre- 
dictions are issued in the spring for the coming summer, and in the 
autuma for the coming winter; not at settled dates, but as soon as 
the summer or the winter type of weather definitely sets in. Last 
year the summer type of weather made its first appearance very late 
in the season—namely, on the 7th of July—and it was only at that 
date that the summer forecast was issued. A steady dry weather anda 
succession of repeated short cycles of coo] and hot days, with sprinkles 
of rain at the time of the changes, and occasional thunderstorms 
following the hot days, were predicted quite successfully.“ 

In the maritime portions of the temperate zone, and especially in 
Europe, weather prediction becomes a still more complicated pro- 
blem. Even if we had regular observations, all the year round, of 
the surface temperatures of the Gulf Stream and the North Sea, we 
could only gather some broad hints as to the aspects of the coming 
seasons. However, even under such difficulties the genius of man 
finds an outcome. A careful study of thousands of weather charts 
has enabled Abercromby and Bebber to discriminate in Europe five 
distinct types and five sub-types of weather which have the tendency 
to prevail at certain seasons, to be maintained for several days in 
succession, and to be followed, each of them, by some other type of 
weather in preference to all others. Taking as an instance the type 
which Abercromby described as the ‘ western type of weather,’ if 
the forecaster sees it coming he is enabled to foretell with great 
probability that for the next three or four days there will be an 
elongated region of high pressure stretching from the West Indies 
to Vienna,’ with rapidly decreasing pressures towards the north. 
Broken weather—cool in summer and warm in winter—will be the 
consequence. Then—supposing we are in summer—when a change 

“* Monthly Weather Review, June 1898. 

“ Very interesting researches have been made in this direction by Otto Petterson, 
‘who has shown the close connection between the surface temperatures of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the North Sea and the distribution of the daily isobars. (‘Ueber die 
Beziehung zwischen hydrographischen und meteorologischen Phiinomenen,’ in 
Meteorologische Zeitschrift, xiii. 1896, p. 285.) They have been continued with a 
decided success on the Gulf Stream by Dr. W. Meinardus, who shows that the surface 
temperatures of the Gulf Stream at tne coasts of Norway in early winter are an indi- 
cation as to the temperatures which will prevail in late winter and early spring in 


middle Europe (Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau, xii. 1897, p. 106, and xiii. 1898, 
p. 209). 
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of weather comes there will again be a great probability of the 
‘central type’ of Bebber following the western. That means that 
all over Europe the pressure will be high during the next four or five 
days, attaining its maximum in middle Germany: from that region 
winds will blow outwards with great regularity, a blue sky will 
shine, there will be little rain, and the temperature, low in the 
mornings, will be above the average in the afternoons. 

Of course all these are mere probabilities ; but nevertheless the 
advantage of knowing these types of weather and their probable 
sequences is manifest. When one type has set in it lasts for a few 
days; if it has been broken for a day or two, and has returned, it 
vill persist only the longer after the break ; and the coming changes 
and their direction may be foreseen a few days in advance, if account 
be taken of the above-mentioned periodicities, and especially if the 
movements in the higher strata of the atmosphere have been taken 
notice of by means of cloud observations or of balloons and kites. In 
fact, some modest attempts at forecasting weather a few days ahead 
are already made, and we find them, in the shape of hints, at the 
end of the daily meteorological summaries of weather. 

To make these previsions more secure, one thing is, however, of 
first necessity. It is the knowledge of how the great circulation of 
the atmosphere goes on at a given moment, and this knowledge can 
only be gained by regularly exploring the higher strata of the atmo- 
sphere. A beginning of this is being made by means of the meteorolo- 
gical stations that are planted in every civilised country of the world 
on the tops of some mountains by means of cloud observations, of 
international balloon ascents carried out at regular intervals, and 
especially by means of kites provided with meteorological instruments, 
which have lately been brought to a very high degree of perfection 
in America at the Blue Hill Observatory. But these high-level 
investigations are so full of interesting and instructive results that 
they must be analysed separately. 

P. KRoporKin. 
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THE MENELIK MYTH 


THE experiences related in these pages were gathered in two expedi- 
tions which occupied the greater part of the year 1897 and the first 
five months of 1898. I had for ten years nourished the project of 
visiting Abyssinia, though ten years ago the country was for most 
people merely a fraction of the great Black Continent. The battle of 
Adowa revealed its latent strength, and the importance of the dis- 
covery has impressed the public mind in a manner no less favourable 
to Menelik than dangerous to those who allow themselves to be 
carried away by it. Formerly Ethiopia was of little account in the 
estimation of Europe, at present it looms too large. Much has been 
written concerning the civilisation, the religion, the commerce of the 
Negro kingdom ; it has been stated to be a country which would 
prove both productive and a consumer of foreign produce, far 
advanced in the paths of progress, and capable of still further improve- 
ment, governed by a ruler of high intelligence who is eager to enter 
into relations with Europe, who understands the advantages which 
would thereby accrue to him, and who, in the generous enthusiasm 
of public opinion, has been endowed with a pleasing and chivalrous 
character and an illustrious descent. The partiality of the civilised 
world has thus created a fictitious Menelik, whom I would call 
Menelik edited for the use of Europeans. But to those who have a 
wider acquaintance with savage countries and native chieftains this 
fiction presents no resemblance to the actual sovereign of Shoa nor 
to hiskingdom. Observation and comparison will relegate him to his 
true place, and, if it were possible for a chemist to analyse Menelik and 
his people in an alembic, he would find scarcely any trace of what 
are supposed to be constituent elements of the whole. Count 
Gleichen, in his interesting book, allows the opinion to appear which 
a conscientious and observant traveller must bring back with him, 
and though many of his readers may ignorantly have dubbed him a 
pessimist, for my part, while I would not traverse any of his state- 
ments, I should be inclined to call him an optimist. 

The primary law which governs the Abyssinian is the physical 
configuration of his country. Ethiopia is an assemblage of high 
plateaux, rising 3,000 feet or more above the surrounding plains ; its 
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climate is widely different from theirs; its inhabitants are obliged by 
the cold to wear clothes and to build themselves solid huts. These 
are not proofs of civilisation, but the necessities of existence. More- 
over, the difference of climate between the mountains and the plain 
is such that the nomad of the desert cannot live in the former, nor 
the Abyssinian in the latter. He is therefore isolated from his 
immediate neighbours, while the difficulties of transit have hitherto 
cut him off almost completely from the civilised world. Beyond 
the elements of Christianity, which were brought to the country in 
former times by missionaries, he has learnt nothing from us; he 
retains such portions of their teaching as books and pictures have 
enabled him to remember, with the addition of a mass of legend, and 
his actual religion is a confused jumble of Christianity, Mohammed- 
anism, and Negro superstition. 

The etymology of the word ‘ Abyssinia,’ ‘Habeshi’—that is, of mixed 
blood—is enough to prove that the Ethiopian plateaux are not peopled 
by a single race. Here, again, the geographical conditions have 
done their work ; the country, so difficult of access, is parcelled out 
into small territories politically independent of one another, each 
mountain chain, each valley, being a frontier line between country 
and country—I might almost say between race and race. Since the 
authority of a chieftain is limited to the zone in which tribute can 
be raised swiftly, it follows that the more difficult of circulation the 
country, the narrower will be the zones owning the sway of each local 
chief. Ethiopia is thus partitioned into a great number of small 
territories, and if Menelik has succeeded in uniting them under his 
sceptre—that is, has made them pay tribute by force of arms—he has 
not thereby created any cohesion between them, and his work must 
necessarily be ephemeral. The frequency of local revolts proves the 
instability of the equilibrium, and it is obvious that on the day of his 
death each chief will hasten to throw off the yoke. Even during his 
lifetime it sits lightly on the necks of his powerful lieutenants. 
Take, for example, his nephew by marriage, Makonnen, the Ras or 
chief of Harrar. Harrar, the capital of a fertile and productive 
province, is the first important centre, the first town, which the 
traveller from the coast encounters upon his route; it fell into 
Menelik’s hands in 1887. If you inquire whether the authority of 
the Negus is great there, you are usually answered in the affirmative ; 
but, judging from my experience, I venture to believe that the Ras 
Makonnen is paramount in the district, and that, whenever he may 
choose to declare himself independent, none of his subordinates will 
hestitate to support him. In April 1898 I was approaching Harrar 
from the desert ; being myself delayed by illness, I sent on one of 
my muleteers from Gildessa, providing him with money to make 
some necessary purchases. Neither muleteer nor mule nor provisions 
returned. Three weeks later I arrived at Harrar, and my Somalis 
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tracked down the delinquent. Makonnen was absent. I therefore 
laid the case before his deputy, the Grazmatch Bantei, showing him 
at the same time a letter in which the Negus had authorised me to 
pass unmolested through the country. The Grazmatch laughed me 
to scorn. ‘A letter from the Negus,’ said he, ‘is worth nothing at 
all here.’ I took the matter to the police, where, amidst an in- 
describable confusion of shouting and gesticulating Negroes, I again 
produced my letter from the Negus. No one, not even the two 
so-called judges, could read, but they all affirmed that the letters of 
the Negus were of no importance in Harrar; if it had been from 
Makonnen it might have been worth deciphering. I may add that 
I never recovered my stolen property. 

The history of Ethiopia, then, may be summed up thus: a 
eountry in which communications are difficult, peopled by a multi- 
plicity of races ; its internal life presents ever the same cycle of wars, 
victories, and defeats, its external life the same blank. A real civilisa- 
tion is impossible in that black chaos, and the products of 
civilisation, such as agriculture, invention, commerce, do not exist. 
Whoever shall lay hands on the people with determination sufficient to 
force them to obey, may make them work, an occupation which they 
have hitherto despised. They produce nothing and can consume 
nothing, having no means of buying. Their country is the land of 
passage and the land of the custom house. Ivory, gold, civet, and 
coffee are imported from the Galla territories, which happen to be 
more or less under Abyssinian control, but the quantities are small 
and the source uncertain. Whatever commerce the European 
traders develop Menelik seizes as soon as it begins to pay. He has 
recently set up a custom house at Gildessa, where he levies duty at 
the rate of 8 per cent. on all goods; there is another at Tade- 
chamalca and a third at Harrar. If you try to avoid them by taking 
the desert route, the Abyssinian plan is simple: they incite the 
Somalis to attack the caravan, so as to make what is in reality the 
shorter and easier route impossible, and so force all commerce 
through their custom houses. Last April the caravan of M. Lebaron, 
a French merchant of distinguished courage, was stopped and pillaged 
in this manner. I-myself can testify that one of his Danakil escort 
was wounded in the foot by a Lebel ball, that thirty-six Lebel rifles 
had been served out to the Somalis shortly before -by order of the 
Abyssinian authorities, and that M. Lebaron was unable to procure 
at Harrar a single Abyssinian who would accompany him into the 
desert to look for the remains of his caravan. These facts are 
eloquent. 

The annoyance that even a simple traveller suffers at the hands 
of the Abyssinian officials is almost past words. It is generally at 
Gildessa, a Somali village at the foot of the Harrar mountains, that 
the European finds himself for the first time in contact with them. 
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In his journey from the coast he has probably had a few Abyssinians 
in his caravan, and he has not failed to discover what sort of men 
they are. I know no worse caravan drivers. Under their care every 
baggage animal falls lame; you rebuke them and they reply with 
insolence—white men are such fools, and besides, how can they teach 
anything to the Abyssinians, who beat them at Adowa? As they 
draw near their native country they become more and more intoler- 
able; their filth, their disobedience, their laziness increases, their 
arrogance and brutality to the Somalis exceed all limits. On the 
arrival of a caravan the local chief appoints a camping ground; let 
the traveller be on his guard, he is sure to be given the worst in the 
place. No sooner is he encamped than a troop of filthy Negroes, ~ 
carrying Gras and Remington rifles, establish themselves in his camp 
and insult him if he tries to turn them out. They are Ascars—that 
is, soldiers (save the mark!)—of the local chief, who will presently 
summon the new-comer into his presence. If he refuses to go he is 
told that the Abyssinian is old and ill, a very great man, a friend of 
the Ras Makonnen, that Europeans always go to see him, and so 
forth. All this is false, the object being to make the European pay 
his respects first, so that the Negro may boast that he does not put 
himself out for a white man. While these negotiations are proceed- 
ing, the Abyssinian servants have gone off to give information con- 
cerning their master. Is he kefow or malafya, bad or good? If you 
insist on having your tent properly pitched, your camp kept clean, 
your men civil, you are kefou. If you forbid the Abyssinians to fire 
off your cartridges for fun, to sing all night, to ill-use your Somalis, 
to wound your mules, and see through their attempts at cheating 
you, then you are extremely kefou. On the other hand, would you 
gain the reputation of malafya, you have only to agree with the 
Abyssinians in everything, to forbid nothing, and to share their taste 
for dirt. But rest assured that whether you are Kefou or Malafya 
you will always be hated, because you are white. This inevitable 
hatred of the white man, added to an incredible pride, is the 
dominant trait of the Abyssinian character. Meantime our traveller's 
baggage has been taken to the custom house, where it ought never 
to have gone, as it is free of duty. In vain he sends his servants to 
get it out ; finally, in despair he goes himself. In a dirty enclosure, 
where the camels raise clouds of dust, all the baggage is tossed down 
pell-mell, the packing cases upside down, the heaviest boxes piled 
upon the most fragile, the bags in the mud. His attempts to carry 
it off are greeted by howls, and the interpreter informs him that he 
must go and ask permission of the head of the custom house. If he 
refuses, he is kept waiting; if he yields, the interpreter will have 
gained his point—the white man will have appeared as a suitor 
before the Negro. After much delay the traveller is told that by a 
fortunate chance the person in question happens to have arrived, and 
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finally, in order to ensure for himself a handsome present, the official 
gives as a favour the authorisation which from the first he had no 
right to withhold. 

When I arrived at Gildessa I sternly refused to make any 
advance to the Abyssinian chief, Atto Marsha, and he was therefore 
obliged to pay me the first visit. A few dirty and ragged figures 
were seen issuing from the village, running behind a mule on which 
was seated a heavy mass which I conjectured to be Atto Marsha. 
On nearing me his escort let off their rifles and I went forward to 
meet him, concealing with difficulty the mirth caused by his 
appearance. He was a tall and exceedingly fat Negro ; his feet were 
bare, his legs covered with sores, his body wrapped in folds of dirty 
white stuff, while upon his head he wore the big felt hat which is 
the supreme object of every Abyssinian’s ambition. He entered my 
tent and sat down, looking round him furtively, his legs apart, his 
body bent forward, his mouth half open, spitting frequently and with 
redoubtable violence upon the floor, until I told the interpreter to 
stop him, after which he would rise and spit over the heads of his 
servants who were crouched in the doorway. The conversation pro- 
ceeded lamely, interrupted by many silences. I knew that he had 
only come to extort a present and would do all he could to hinder 
my further progress, and I made no effort to help him out of his 
embarrassment. Presently a sack of corn was thrown down in the 
dust at my tent door and a small sheep was led up beside it. These 
were his presents, worth some five or six shillings, but I remembered 
the proverb ‘The Abyssinian gives an egg that he may receive an ox,’ 
and realised that Marsha now made sure that I would give him at 
least a carbine. All at once he stretched out his arm and pointed to 
one of my rifles, and, if it had not been for the intervention of my 
Somalis, all my arms and cartridges would have been handled and 
probably broken or stolen by my guest and ‘this attendants. They 
were much surprised at my refusal to exhibit my possessions. 
‘Here’s a dog of a white man,’ [ heard them murmur, ‘ who won’t let 
us touch his rifles! What does he mean by it? We are in our 
own country.’ Coffee and cigarettes were now brought in ; the latter 
I handed to Marsha by twos and threes, for if I had given him the 
box he would have taken them all. At length the serious part of 
the visit began; I presented him with the rifle and cartridges which 
I destined for him. He at once demanded more cartridges, and 
hinted that a revolver was what he really wanted. I said I had none, 
whereupon he returned to the charge with a fresh demand for 
cartridges, a knife, more cigarettes, anything that I had, in short, 
showing himself in his true colours as a greedy Negro who would ask 
for anything, down to the soles of my boots, and loading me with 
empty compliments the while. When he left. me, he sent back a 
messenger hotfoot to ask me to return the sack which contained the 
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corn, and the skin of the sheep. I replied that the sheep bad not 
yet been killed. ‘I will wait,’ said the messenger, and crouched 
down at my tent door. 

Such is the lieutenant ; the sovereign is not dissimilar. 

Menelik is the son of Hailo Melekot, King of Shoa, through 
whose grandmother he lays claim to a direct descent from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, his full title being: Menelik the Second, 
Victorious Lion of the Tribe of Judah, King of the Kings of Ethiopia, 
Lieutenant of God. His pedigree, I need hardly say, is not so well 
attested as it is proudly claimed. Just as on the frontiers of India 
the native chieftains trace their descent from Alexander, so, in certain 
parts of Africa, Solomon stands at the head of the line. Menelik’s 
family tree springs from much the same mythical root as that of the 
Thum of Hunza. 

Whatever his ancestry may be, the very existence of the Negus 
is a proof of his ability. A fortunate adventurer, he has raised 
himself by personal valour to a supreme rank in his country ; he has 
gathered and held the force necessary to maintain that supremacy. 
In Africa this implies ferocity, cunning, intelligence, and luck. But 
what he has done others have done before him, and his story is but 
a page in the history of the African Empire. Menelik’s title is King 
of the Kings of Ethiopia—that is, chief of the local chiefs—he is not 
King of Ethiopia. The present condition is transitory in the extreme, 
and this the Negus knows. Wishing to make his work endure at 
least for his own lifetime, he has sought to strengthen it at its base. 
A kind of feudalism was the natural social condition of the various 
African countries; he has not hesitated to attempt to destroy this 
feudalism, which might have welded the States together against him, 
and to replace it by a new feudalism created by himself, which owes 
him everything, and is maintained by his authority alone, so that it 
may be incapable of turning against him. 

No one who reads Speke’s book on The Sowrces of the Nile can 
fail to be struck by the perfect resemblance between Mtesa, Kamrasi, 
or Roumanika and the Negus Menelik. The rules of etiquette in 
the various African kingdoms are often identical, almost always 
analogous, and where we have tried to discover the marks of a higher 
civilisation there is in reality nothing but the civilisation common to 
all Negro States. The Abyssinian is only a Negro in whose blood 
there is a strain of Jew, Arab, and Galla, a strain to which the 
importation of slaves contributes daily, for the slave trade is the most 
important item in the commercial transactions of the King of the 
Kings of Ethiopia. True, he is careful to conceal the fact, and this 
concealment again is typically African. 

Menelik is much concerned about his reputation in Europe; he is 
also extremely eager to hear of events in foreign countries. He 
piques himself upon being able to exhibit the oddest chaos of informa- 
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tion, for his frequent intercourse with Europeans (an intercourse most 
flattering to his vanity) has taught him quite a number of facts. 
He remembers those which amuse him, being instigated solely by an 
almost childish curiosity. Formerly very little sufficed to entertain 
him, and it is even related that the first sugar-loaf which was 
presented to him caused him ecstasies of pleasure, and that he and 
his consort were discovered with that blessed product of civilisation 
between them, licking it vigorously. But those good times are past ; 
Europeans have brought him so many toys that he has become 
critica). When a new traveller is announced hé awaits with im- 
patience the customary present, trying to find out beforehand 
whether it is something new, in which case the audience is speedily 
granted. He is much interested in all machinery, which, including 
watches, he invariably takes to pieces. Sometimes he deigns to be 
present at the unpacking of the traveller’s boxes, and to appropriate 
any little object that pleases him. Such informal examinations 
amuse him vastly. ‘If I had not been a king,’ he remarks at times, 
*I should like to have been a custom house officer.’ 

I was once received in the room where the Negus stores his 
presents. It was the most heterogeneous collection imaginable. 
There were a great number of piled-up boxes, bags, and trunks, in 
the middle of which Menelik was seated upon a cushion, occupied in 
unscrewing the sight-finder of a carbine, through which he was looking 
with one eye shut. I have known him send round to my tent for 
some socks, and be so much delighted with a hastily darned pair 
which I gave him that he insisted on unsocking, for his own benefit, 
a party of missionaries who passed through Addis Abbaba shortly 
afterwards. But nowadays he is usually harder to please, and 
nothing but the most handsome gifts will satisfy him. Heaven only 
knows what becomes of them! 1 have been told that he melted down 
a service of silver plate, the gift of a European sovereign, into shield 
ornaments, and that a silver soup tureen was seen upon the head of 
an armed warrior. One gift does not prevent him from asking for 
another. After receiving from me a 12-bore rifle, worth about 
551., he sent to ask me for my elephant rifle, and it was probably to 
my obstinate refusal that I owed the theft of two pairs of tusks, 
which I never recovered, though I offered to pay for them. Those 
who have spent any length of time in Menelik’s Court can cite endless 
stories of this kind. He is a curious mixture. Side by side with 
acts which prove a superior intelligence, he manifests at every moment 
a singular pettiness of character. He leaves the discussion of the 
Italian frontier in order to superintend the measuring out of his 
servants’ rations; he combines the qualities of a statesman and a 
Levantine trader. Knowing only his own country, he has no point 
of comparison, and his mind is consequently a chaos in which vanity, 
- eupidity, suspicion, and a desire to show off are combined with un- 
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scrupulous cunning. ‘He is a Negro,’ said one who knows him, ‘and 
until he has been whitewashed a Negro he will remain.’ 

I was present at several of the King’s receptions, among others at 
the reception of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s mission. Awaited with anxiety, 
the envoy succeeded from the moment of his arrival in placing him- 
self upon a footing which intimidated the Negus. Personally I was 
delighted, for I had been an indignant witness of the scant courtesy 
with which white men were treated at the Negro Court, and I looked 
forward to seeing the Abyssinian taught that the white man, if it 
were merely because of his colour, had a right to his respect. 

At an early hour all the Europeans at Addis Abbaba received a 
summons from the Negus, who wished to show the English that he 
was surrounded by men like themselves. I arrived early, and soon 
caught sight of Menelik passing through a little Court with his 
powerful acolytes. His get-up was singular, but essentially Abys- 
sinian. Upon his head he wore a big black hat, without which he is 
rarely seen, socks and brown shoes upon his feet; the rest of his 
person was clothed in native dress. The shoes ought to have been 
laced, but, as they were rather tight, the laces were allowed to hang 
down at the sides, and the tops of the shoes had been cut off with a 
knife. Nevertheless His Majesty suffered cruelly, and attempted to 
alleviate his condition by alternately shuffling along and stepping 
with a very high action. He entered the reception room in this 
manner and sat down under a dais, one of his high officials hastening 
to remove the shoes and socks. These he rolled into a tight packet 
and held under his arm as he stood proudly beside the monarch, 
leaning upon an express rifle, muzzle downwards. At this moment 
the Negus yawned. All those around him spat vigorously in order 
to drive away the evil spirit which might have profited by that 
unguarded moment. Then every one waited. The room was filled 
with warriors, variously attired, forming a picture more splendid in 
its savage grandeur than any I have ever seen. And still they 
waited. The Negus was ill at ease; he generally takes a malicious 
pleasure in making others wait for him, and his vanity suffered. At 
length the envoys arrived. They presented an appearance so 
imposing that it was easy to see that the Negus was both impressed 
and flattered. Every one knows the details of that event, which 
marks an epoch in Ethiopian history, but I wish that history could 
record the comments of the crowd. As Captain the Hon. Cecil 
Bingham, Ist Life Guards, walked away in his cuirass, I heard an 
Abyssinian warrior, adorned with a monkey’s in place of a lion’s mane, 
remark to his neighbour: ‘Just look at that one. He must bea 
coward! He has a shield which covers his back.’ 

When the Negus talks, his glance is alert and his sayings often 
amusing. I have heard him tell the famous tale of the elephant 
which was so large that he had two little elephants to help him to 
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carry his tusks. He taught me, too, how the Abyssinians kill the 
panther ; you dig a hole in the ground and get into it with a goat, 
closing the mouth of the hole with your shield. The bleating of 
the goat attracts the panther, which scratches at the shield in order 
to get at its prey. But you hold the shield fast and the panther 
dies incontinently of rage! On another occasion he remarked : 
‘ Joshua is said to have stopped the sun. That can’t be true, and 
besides no one could prove it, as in his day they had no watches. It 
is much more likely that he was bored, and thought the time passed 
so slowly that the sun must have stopped.’ 

Menelik is by far the most intelligent Abyssinian I have seen, and 
the most favourably inclined to the idea of civilisation. He does not 
like white men, but he knows that his interest lies in using them, 
and, but for the pressure of public opinion, he would open up his 
country still further to them. But his people hate us and long to 
exterminat> us all. The Negus likes to be able to say that he has 
stamps and a coinage with his effigy upon them, a telephone, a 
postal service, and a railway which is going to connect him with the 
coast. It is true that the stamps are sold only to philatelists upon 
the steamers at Jibuti, that the coinage is not current, that the 
telephone wires serve merely as perches for birds, that the postal 
service consists of an india-rubber stamp of which the holder, an 
enfranchised slave called Gabriel, is so proud that he has had himself 
baptised Minister of Posts and Telegraphs on the strength of it, and 
that the railway is not yet completed. No matter; Menelik is 
flattered. He thinks that he can persuade Europe that he has 
civilised Abyssinia and raised it to the level of European nations. It 
is, however, typical of him that he has made no serious effort in this 
direction. He plays with civilisation as a child plays with a toy ; 
the civil, military, commercial, and social organisation he leaves 
untouched. 

As to the army, it is in no sense a regular force. Properly 
speaking, a regular army does not exist; the army is the nation 
in arms. All who have guns, and that implies a great number of 
men, follow the Ras of their district whenever he goes out to war. 
It is the feudal system in its most primitive expression ; every one is 
the man of a chief whom he is bound to serve, and the poverty of 
the country, combined with the difficulty of transport, ensures the con- 
tinuance of the system. A great number of men cannot be collected 
in any given area, because it is impossible to import provisions, and 
the resources of each district are extremely limited. When the army 
is on the march there is practically no discipline: every man tows 
his whole family behind him and they live upon the country, there 
being no organised commissariat. The wars are razzias and slave raids ; 
the army is in the fullest sense a horde of barbarians. Famine 
follows in its steps, its passage means the devastation of the invaded 
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country, and the brutalities committed by such savages make even a 
friendly force a terrible scourge to the inhabitants. Nor can any 
kind of European discipline be applied to these troops, because of the 
insubordination and the absurd pride of the men ; and yet they have 
certain military qualities which are not to be despised. They possess 
great powers of endurance, being able to march enormous distances 
without food; they are easily moved, in spite of the apparent 
confusion which reigns among them ; they are accustomed to conquer, 
because of the advantage which their arms give them over their 
unarmed neighbours ; and they have great faith in their own valour. 
Their tactics are always the same; they surround the enemy and fall 
upon him, the first shock of their attack being very violent, for the © 
Abyssinian, an arrant coward when he is alone, turns into a sort of 
mad bull amid the shouts of battle and under the pressure of his 
comrades around him. Moreover, hunger forces him to victory, for 
often enough he can hope for nothing to eat but what he takes from 
theenemy. But he is far from being invincible, even by a native 
foe. Three years ago the Ras Makonnen’s troops, 6,000 carbines 
strong, were beaten near Ogaden by Somalis armed only with lances, 
and half their number was killed in a night attack. The survivors 
returned announcing that they had been stopped by malaria. Three 
times the Negus sent expeditions against Kaffa: in 1896 18,000 
rifles were defeated by the Galla lances; in 1897 20,000 shared the 
same fate, and later in the same year the Gallas gave way before a 
force of 24,000 rifles only because they were weary of war and 
preferred paying: tribute to Menelik. In 1898 Makonnen’s troops were 
severely defeated in Western Abyssinia and prevented from reaching 
the Nile. 

How, then, shall we account for the affair at Adowa ? 

Chiefly by the configuration of the country. Abyssinia defends 
itself. The Italian troops, too far removed from their base, were 
surprised in steep defiles, from the top of which an enemy, three times 
superior in number, was able to shoot them down. The victory has 
been disastrous to Eurepean prestige ; it has destroyed the fear of the 
white man, which was instinctive inthe Negromind. The Abyssinian 
draws no distinctions between the various European nations—they are 
all whites and as such worthy of hatred ; they were all, in his opinion, 
defeated at Adowa, and may henceforth be regarded with contempt 
and insulted at pleasure. The salutary lesson of Magdala is 
completely forgotten, and not an Ethiopian but believes that his race 
has nothing to learn from us. Menelik may desire to foster 
European civilisation, but the whole consensus of national opinion is 
against him, and I do not hesitate to say that the victory of Adowa 
has raised Abyssinian pride to such a point that the country has 
become inaccessible to all progress. 


4 
EDMOND DE PONCINS. 
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SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE 


PART II 
Schillerstrasse, 18. 
My DEAR ELLEN,—Never believe in the appearance of things. When 
you are happy, always expect a change. Do you revel in the sun 
shining, seize the hour and the occasion to temper your soul with 


the reflection, 
Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse, 


We have another companion, a girl in whom Frau Pastor is 
interested, and this makes the irony of the situation complete and 
heart-rending. For this girl makes for mischief. Martin has not 


touched a brush since her arrival ; this, in itself, is significant. But 
there is worse to come. I can only stop to tell you that this girl is 
immensely, disagreeably clever, but her cleverness is almost a taint. 
She reads, and has a passion for, the most extraordinary books, judg- 
ing from their titles ; the books themselves she never leaves about. 
She is, too, a musical marvel, phenomenon, what you will, but her 
intellectual performances, while they stir your wonder, leave you 
cold. Iam the more amazed at Martin’s willing infatuation, because 
this girl gives you the uncomfortable impression that she has 
no feeling of reverence left for anything, not even for the ritual 
of the Romish Church, whose services draw her daily. A few 
chance words yesterday revealed the startling fact that in confession, 
in the sensuous music of High Mass, in the mediwvalism of the 
whole Romish tradition, she finds the necessary amount of excite- 
ment to support an existence of boredom. I put one question to her 
to which a true Catholic could have given but one answer. Her 
answer was a shrug. This is characteristic of her. Irony of 
ironies, that Martin of all men in the world should be attracted 
towards this girl. Oh, human nature must be mad at times, I 
think, and fit only for a lunatic asylum. I should like to lock 
Martin up. 

To bring a man with a faith so pure, ideals so noble, a nature so 
ingenuoeus, so beautiful as that of Martin—to bring this man’s mind 
into daily contact and conflict with this girl’s spurious views of life, 
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surely has in it the inevitability of tragic destiny. Even the classic 
chorus, in the watchful form of a jealous old woman croaking mis- 
givings, is not wanting by way of warning. For I must tell you 
that Matilda Reutiger has the misfortune to incur the deep distrust 
of no less a person than Charlotte, and, from what I have observed 
of her, I can imagine the obstinate old woman making a fetish of 
rag and sawdust and sticking pins in it in the dark, and calling it 
Matilda Reutiger. Finally, Charlotte stands not upon the gentle 
order of her mistress to love and respect Fraulein Reutiger, as she 
has been taught to love her enemies and respect her superiors, but 
wilfully maintains a hard, not to say defiant, attitude of hostility 
and scarcely veiled insolence, and Matilda Reutiger as wilfully 
aggravates the situation. This makes things unpleasant for every- 
body. Everything is deranged. We are all out of gear. Frau 
Pastor alone smiles at fate, and refuses to see evil; while Martin 
no longer paints, is restless, absent, neglects his easel, forsakes his 
studio, to wait upon this girl’s capricious moods, even going the 
length of lingering for her outside the old cathedral, where Matilda 
Reutiger has been, not to pray, but to seek excitement for the day 
till evening come, and she can finish the day in excitement at the 
opera house. She almost lives at the opera house, where she seems 
to be well known. She is finishing her musical education, and for 
this reason Frau Pastor, while I think secretly disapproving, says 
nothing, since the girl has her own bread to earn. It amuses 
Martin to treat me as a kind of grown-up child, playing the réle of 
elder brother with unconscious ingenuousness. Frau Pastor sweetly 
smiles and murmurs regretfully — 

‘Martin has always longed for a sister.’ 

Only ten days ago we were all so happy. Oh, I think I could 
bear anything if only this girl might be hindered from spoiling 
Martin’s work. To kill a man’s work, to destroy a man’s fury for 
work, is cruel. . . . Why must he choose this woman ? 

Charlotte and her mistress were in earnest conversation in the 
little sitting-room where Martin smoked on winter evenings, and 
lounged on dull days when inspiration failed. 

‘She will be going soon,’ Frau Pastor was saying. She looked 
troubled. Her eyes were bent on a darn of exquisite intricacy in one 
of Martin’s socks. ‘ And what you fear, Charlotte, is idle imagination. 
Martin is absorbed in his work, He does not work? No, poor boy! 
he has his moments of doubt and despondency, like all artists who are 
climbing the difficult ladder. It is seldom that Martin gives way. 
He is not well, I think. He has not had a holiday for a whole year.’ 

The mother sighed. 

‘And even if this girl did fascinate him . .. He does admire 
her—I grant it. She has always interested him from her childhood. 
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But this is because she is clever. You are forgetting, Charlotte, my 
poor boy never can be anything to any woman. And how can you 
talk like that? Iam ashamed of you. If she has more liberty than 
other girls are allowed to have, is that any fault of hers? You must 
blame her father. He is entirely unfit for the responsibilities of 
parentage. And I asked her here because I thought it would be of 
mutual advantage to herself and the two English girls. And what 
if Martin does ask her to sit to him? How seldom can the poor boy 
find any one to sit to him. You know very well that he will not 
employ a professional model. The two English girls? To ask them 
is quite out of the question. But these are matters upon which you 
are not qualified to speak, Charlotte.’ 

Charlotte knitted rapidly with furrowed brows and a black look, 
her lips pursed disagreeably, her hard rough chin stuck out. 

Frau Pastor sighed again; a dreamy look came into her faded 
eyes. She took off her spectacles, polished them, then placed them 
for safety between the leaves of her Bible, which lay at hand on an 
occasional table. 

It was April. One casement was open. The broad white window- 
ledges were full of early flowers. The soft spring breeze and the 
brilliant spring sunshine advanced audaciously into the shabby sad 
old room, in warm sweet whiffs of intoxicating freshness, in streams 
of golden light that barred the painted boards. 

‘We must go to the churchyard, Charlotte,’ said her mistress 
more cheerfully. ‘ We shall have much to do there, after the rains.’ 

Charlotte glanced up from her knitting, and threw her mistress a 
keen look ; her hard grey face took its most gentle expression. 

‘Why do you worry—now? What is troubling you ?’ she asked. 

Frau Pastor wiped away a tear. 

‘ Charlotte,’ she said, sinking her voice, ‘have you noticed any- 
thing ?’ 

‘Noticed anything ?’ 

‘The English girl—the elder of the two.’ 

‘She is pale,’ said Charlotte astutely. 

‘Pale !’ 

‘It is the spring. ll girls are like that when spring comes.’ 

‘It is not the spring,’ said Frau Pastor dreamily. 

‘ What else should it be ?’ 

Charlotte spoke gruffly, with her habitual laches of address. The 
‘gniidige Frau’ was always implied by a fall of voice. To no one 
was Charlotte more deferential than to her mistress. But rare was 
the occasion when she addressed her as ‘ gniidige Frau.’ 

‘You never apprehend anything of real importance. I have a 
mother’s heart. I fear trouble is coming.’ 

‘Trouble? ... DidnotI..- 

‘Ah, your love for Martin blinds you to all other interests. 
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It is not Martin who is in danger. At first I thought I must be a 
vain old mother. I put the fear away. But Iam right. My eyes 
are opened. Last night. . . . Charlotte, that poor child is fond of 
Martin. And Martin too is blind. . . . What shall Ido? Indeed, 
I know what I must do, and that is why I am so troubled. I dare 
not let this girl grow fond of Martin. Ah, how could I know, how 
could I ever think of such a thing? The child is under my care. I 
must write to her parents to take heraway. But, what shall I say ? 
How can I spare the girl’s pride? And Martin, dear boy, is so, 
so. . . . He too never dreams of such athing. Oh, she must have 
a good heart to be fond of my dear son. They say there is some one 
at home. . . . Oh, life, what a mystery it.all is!’ 

Silence fell. 

Charlotte’s astute wits found hope in the situation. It was true 
this girl was a foreigner, an Englinderin. But then Charlotte had 
no particular grudge against the English girl, apart from her 
nationality. And Matilda Reutiger she hated with vindictive 
instinct, and this in spite of her nationality. 

Frau Pastor pursued a worried train of thought. 

‘Why should you write to the girl’s friends,’ Charlotte was 
muttering, with a stupid look. ‘She is very happy with us. She is 
not a child. You can see she likes to live with us. It is well for 
Martin to have young and gay people around him. If they—if this 
girl’s parents take her away, as they will do, if you tell them how 
things stand, Martin will be left alone with that woman.’ 

‘ Charlotte!’ said her mistress, with gentle reproach of voice and 
look, ‘I am ashamed of you. Have you xo conscience ?’ 

‘Why should you tell them,’ Charlotte repeated sullenly. ‘If 
the English girl has money . . . they might marry. Why not? 
Martin is not helpless. He is nota hunchback. Where will you find 
another like him ?’ 

With the miserable jealousy of a narrow, exacting love, Charlotte 
would gladly have consigned an unwilling Martin to the girl he 
did not love, seeing that she was not the woman whom Charlotte 
hated. 

‘You are forgetting, Charlotte. There is a duty to fulfil. I 
represent, for the time being, this poor child’s parents. I alone am 
responsible for everything that takes place here. It is true I never’ 
conceived such a complication. You and I think no woman too 
good for Martin.’ But I am his mother, and you... .’ 

‘I nursed him,’ said Charlotte dully. 

‘I know it. I have not forgotten it,’ said Frau Pastor with- 
angelic sweetness, and patience born of long trial. Then with an 
air of ineffable dignity, she added gently, ‘And I am his mother. 
He is the son of his dear father . . . a good man. He never forgot 
his duty in any relation of life. He befriended you, Charloite, in the 
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hour of your extreme need. ., , Would you have me, his wife, 
negligent of her trust ?’ 

Again silence. Charlotte sat with vacant eyes staring from end 
to end of a long bridge of events. At the one end she saw herself 
emerging through sin, and sorrow, and suffering. . . . Then be- 
friended by a man whose protecting hand she had humbly kissed 
through repentant tears. At the other end, lost in the mists that 
veil the coming years, she saw Martin—the foster-child that God 
once gave her to still the aching mother-hunger of her desolate 
heart—saw Martin passing out of her life, out of her frantic grasp. 
Why was his mother so blind? How was it that she could not divine 
the danger that threatened Martin? Why must she think of others 
when here, close at hand, was a real trouble, threatening the peace 
of mind of both Martin and his mother. Charlotte’s peace of mind 
was already destroyed. 

‘I have prayed,’ Frau Pastor was saying, ‘I have prayed for help. 
At first, I confess it, I could not find strength to—to lose these girls, 
for we shall lose them both. Keeping them meant so much—to 
Martin. Last night, Charlotte, I saw and spoke with Martin’s father 
in a dream. . . . He kissed me on the brow and bade me to stand 
fast by the truth of life . . . and to be of good courage.’ 

Frau Pastor gently wept. 

The little room was very still—so still that Charlotte’s knitting 
needles sounded loud and fast. 

And then they heard Martin’s crutches in the corridor. The 
door was opened. Martin entered. 

His face was flushed. His eyes shone with a strange unnatural 
brightness. Instead of kissing his mother as he always kissed her 
after any length of absence, he made his way to the open casement 
and stood gazing out into the spring sunshine. 

‘Martin,’ said his mother, while furtively she wiped away the 
tell-tale tears. 

‘Yes,’ said Martin. He uttered the monosyllable in a quick, 
bright, eager staccato. 

‘Your Aunt Agnes has writtentome. She wishes you to go and 
stay with her. Heinrich is away. She is quite alone. 

Martin laughed good-humouredly—still he did not turn from the 
window—and said : 

‘ How can I go, mother? I have asked Friiulein Reutiger to give 
me three or four more sittings. I want to finish the portrait: this 
week.’ 

‘ Has she, then, made up her mind to go to Paris?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Martin. ‘She leaves on Wednesday.’ 

Frau Pastor gave Charlotte a look. Charlotte rolled up her 
knitting wool and stalked out of the room—to rejoice in secret over 
the welcome news. She went to bed that night still rejoicing, and 
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said her prayers on her knees with a distracted mind, thanking God 
for having listened to her prayers. 


Martin was alone in his room. His mother and the two English 
girls were gone to a concert. Matilda Reutiger was passing the 
evening with friends. It was about half past nine o’clock. Charlotte 
in the kitchen must have been dozing. She suddenly started to her 
feet muttering something. She heard voices in thecorridor. It was 
Martin talking with Matilda Reutiger. 

‘I knew it. I knew she would come back early.’ 

And throwing her new-born fear of Martin to the winds, the | 
woman went out into the corridor and confronted Matilda Reutiger 
with a look of disagreeable interrogation in her eyes—Charlotte was 
nothing if not a stickler for strict proprieties. 

Matilda Reutiger was equal to the occasion. She stood com- 
posedly drawing off hergloves, which she calmly handed to Charlotte, 
who was furious. 

‘I am back early, Charlotte, yes. I have a horrible headache, 
that is why I did not go to the concert. I thought a walk would 
take it away.’ 

‘You had better go to bed,’ said Charlotte with her habitual 
directness. 


Matilda Reutiger laughed and laid aside her wrap. Martin took 
possession of it with all a lover’s secret rapture, or so the watchful 
jealous old woman thought. Matilda Reutiger looked very well at all 
times in evening or semi-evening dress. That evening she was 
dressed with unusual elegance if not extravagance, in a well-cut black 
silk frock, open at the neck and covered with a Marie Antoinette 
fichu. The sleeves came to the elbow. 

‘ What lovely hands you have!’ said Martin suddenly. ‘But you 
should not manicure your nails. I do not like polished nails.’ 

‘You were not consulted,’ said Matilda imperturbably. ‘ Char- 
lotte, if you have no objection I will lie down on Frau Pastor’s old 
sofa. Martin, you may read to me.’ 

They walked away. Martin opened the door of his mother’s little 
sitting room. When the door was closed on Charlotte, she turned 
up the wick of the lamp in the corridor and went back to the kitchen, 
where she startled Anna by her vehemence of movements. 

The Friaulein was home early, and why had she not gone to the 
concert with the Gniidige Frau ? 

Anna was to mind her own business, which was grinding coffee, 
and Charlotte would attend to hers, which was to grill the chicken 
for supper. 

Anna pouted, then smiled, and turned the handle of the coffee 
machine vigorously, then thought aloud for Charlotte’s special benefit. 
Had Charlotte noticed that the eyes of the young English lady. . . « 
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But at this juncture Charlotte’s ominous looks and muttered 
threats had their desired effect, and Anna yielded submissively to 
the privilege of private thought upon things in general, which 
certainly were aggravating to Charlotte. 

Meanwhile, rid of Charlotte, Matilda Reutiger breathed more 
freely. 

‘Horrible old woman!’ she exclaimed as Martin closed the door 
of the little sitting-room. ‘Why do you put up with her?’ 

Matilda ensconced herself in a corner of the old sofa, and invited 
Martin with a look to seat himself beside her. A small lamp, his 
mother’s reading lamp, with a green shade, burned on the oval table, 
where lay Frau Pastor’s reading spectacles and her old Bible. The 
corners of the room were given up to shadows. Martin began 
polishing his mother’s spectacles. 

‘Why do you put up with her?’ Matilda Reutiger asked a second 
time with .a trace of impatience in her voice. 

Martin stirred. 

‘We look upon her as one of the family,’ he said simply. 

‘I do not,’ said Matilda shortly. ‘She is rude tome. Hatefut, 
ugly old woman! Her ugliness is a positive sin.’ 

Martin looked distressed. 

‘She is jealous of you,’ he said. He turned very white to the 
lips. Matilda glanced at him. 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because I—I——’ 

‘ Because you pay me attention. I knowit. Butshe isn’t jealous 
of those English girls, and you pay far more attention to them.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How is it?’ 

Martin could not speak: sweet madness was upon Lim. He 
forgot that he was a cripple, and he had but a limited knowledge of 
human nature. He remembered only that he was a man with 
strong passions, and that the girl whose breath was on his cheek 
was the woman he loved. His strained gaze met her cool collected 
inquiry full of the beseeching humility of love. Her lithe form in 
its close fitting black frock, her small girlish throat just showing 
between the folds of her white lace fichu, the bare arms, the beautiful 
hands, became in turn objects of wonder to him. And his hungry 
heart throbbed with pain and longing. 

She did not help him in the least. Her heart was void of 
compassion. She did not feel even grateful to him. She did feel a 
certain impatience, and a certain physical repugnance at the sight 
of his crutches, gathered under one arm. 

Yet all this time Martin had a vision of a new earth and a new 
heaven, a vision full of palpitating possibilities. He felt strong, glad, 
happy, eager, almost giddy with hope. And had he not delivered 
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his message’ It was for her now to hold out the sceptre of woman- 
hood, touch his life to passionate issues of gratitude, rapture, and 
wonder. 

What were Martin’s thoughts, what dreams he dreamed within a 
dream, of ministering woman divinely kind and tender because of his 
earthly cross, who shall say? That he did dream, his eyes, his 
happy mouth, that look of exaltation bore witness. 

Watching the play of deep feeling in his white face, the girl felt 
nothing but a great curiosity of unknown facts of life. A student of 
life, no experience was profitless to her. And she was not bored, and 
great was the vanity of the woman. Presently she spoke. 

‘ Martin,’ she said, ‘what is the matter with you this evening ? 
How silent you are!’ 

‘I am too happy to talk.’ 

‘Why do you look at me like that ?’ 

‘ Because I lave you.’ 

* You are not the first man who has told me that.’ 

‘I know it—I feel it.’ 

He held out his hand. She smiled and put the tips of her fingers 
in his palm, and suffered him to bring them to his lips. He gave 
her a pleading boyish look. His mouth quivered. 

‘You may kiss me,’ she said. Bending forward, she gave her 
lips to the abominable lie. They kissed—he with a mighty trembling 
of the soul, while it grew dark in his eyes; she with all the sorcery 
of an awakening Eve. The situation had its charm. At that 
moment the bell jangled in the corridor. 

‘It is my mother,’ said Martin. He seized his crutches and 
hurried into the corridor. 

‘My son,’ said Frau Pastor at sight of him, ‘you should have 
gone with us. It was an excellent concert.’ 

‘A good concert, mother? But you look tired: come and rest.’ 

‘ Not in the salon, Martin. Let me go to my room. 

Matilda Reutiger had vanished : she had left her fan behind. 

‘So Friiulein Reutiger has returned, Charlotte ?’ 

Frau Pastor took up the fan. 

‘ Yes,’ said Charlotte, with a glance at Martin ; ‘she said she had 
a headache.’ 

‘Oh, poor child. You will excuse me, my dears; I must see 
what I can do for her.’ Frau Pastor glided away. 

Martin longed for solitude. For once his hospitality deserted 
him. He made no lame excuses, but said good-night to the two 
English girls and to Charlotte, then went to his room and locked the 
‘door. 

And midnight found him as he loved to sit, before the open 
curtainless casement, alone with his thoughts, and the hours, and 
the starlight of the beautiful spring night; the household asleep, the 
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cool breeze intruding, cooling his brow, the occasional rumble of 
passing wheels over the stones of the street shaking the house, 
the deep dark tranquil eye of night searching through a mist of 
stars, the stillness of the big bare studio. 

Martin had a genius for solitude. That night the word had new 
meaning for him, a solemn sound : it was as mysterious as the rustling 
wind returning from its immemorial prow] round the old, old world. 

Martin sent a sigh into the night, and waited while it floated 
out to swell the swollen torrent of things too large for common 
utterance, and with no language but a sigh. And the anguish of 
mortality came upon him. His soul wrestled with his soul’s adver- 
sary. He felt a deep strong shuddering desire that spent itself in 
fiery tears, in a palpitating stillness that might be felt. 

Alone with the night and the wind, and the mighty desire of 
manhood ; alone with hope, with love for a woman. 

‘I must go, mother,’ Martin was saying. 

His mother gave him a wistful look, then bowed her head. 

‘But to Paris, my son.’ 

‘It is not far.’ 

‘ The long journey.’ 

‘I shall read.’ 

‘The streets of Paris.’ 

‘I am not a child, dear mother, I have a tongue in my head.’ 

‘ But—the danger : 

‘Mother, will you always be thinking of me as a cripple ?’ said 
Martin hotly. 

‘It is madness.’ 

The words came from Charlotte. 

‘Madness or not madness,’ said Martin quietly, ‘I am going to 
Paris ; I shall want some clothes packed, Charlotte.’ 

‘But where will you stay, Martin ?’ his mother asked with miser- 
able eyes. 

‘Oh, anywhere. There are hotels enough in Paris.’ 

* How long shall you be away ?’ 

‘That depends, mother,’ said Martin very quietly. His heart 
was sore for his mother. 

‘But to send for you like this, after leaving us so—so abruptly, 
without a word of explanation. Martin, it is not quite—is it quite 
womanly of her?’ 

Martin’s eyes flashed. 

‘Mother, you are forgetting! She came only for a few weeks. 


She was compelled to leave. She has friends in Paris. She wished 
to meet them.’ 


‘ But why ——’ 
‘Mother, I do not know, I cannot say why she has sent for me. 
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She only writes and asks me to go. And I must go! I promised to 
go to her should she ever send for me.’ 

‘Then there is nothing more to be said. Charlotte, will you pack 
Martin’s bag?’ said Frau Pastor in the gentlest of tones. But oh! 
his mother’s eyes smote Martin. 

Charlotte did not budge an inch. 

‘I will go with you, Martin,’ she muttered. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Charlotte will go with me,mother. Charlotte will 
carry me on herback. Or shall we take the old go-cart . . . ha, ha!’ 

‘Martin!’ said his mother gently, oh! so sadly. 

‘It is too ridiculous, mother. I am not an infant any longer.’ 
Martin turned to Charlotte. ‘Go and pack my bag, Charlotte!’ and 
he gave the old woman a look. 

For a moment or two they stood confronting each other. Then 
Charlotte wheeled abruptly and walked out of the room. 

Poor Charlotte had found at last her master. 

Martin had been gone four-and-twenty hours, and his mother was 
waiting, expecting a telegram from him. It was the first time she 
had ever been separated from her .boy. She brooded over his long 
journey, his arrival in Paris—brooded with maternal and prophetic 
instinct of impending danger. And sorrowed even as she brooded. 


‘She does not love the boy,’ was the refrain of her thoughts. 
‘Then why does she send for him, why does she disturb his life ? 
Why give him these cruel alternations of hope and disappointment ? 
Oh, she is not a good woman. It is cruel, cruel of her. . . « Oh, my 
boy!’ 

The girl who loved Martin wrote: 


DeEaR ELLEN—. . : Martin went to Paris—alone—yesterday. He 
received a telegram from Matilda Reutiger, and there was a painful 
scene between mother and son. We withdrew to our own rooms. 
Charlotte walked the corridor like a demented thing. The household 
stood still. Ido not think I betrayed myself when Martin wished us 
good-bye. To-day I am feeling the tension of nerves strung to bear 
life’s bitterest trial. When Martin was gone, and the wheels started 
turning again, his mother came to my room. What she saw in my 
face I cannot say—she took me at an unguarded moment. It was of 
no use acting to her, with her mother’s eyes and mother’s heart. When 
she saw she put up her little hands and cried, ‘My poor child!’ 
. . « Well, that helped a little. We cried out our sorrow in each 
other’s arms. . . . And now we are waiting, longing for a telegram, 
and after that aletter. Weare all very sick with anxiety. We picture 
Martin in the streets of Paris. It is true he is very dexterous with his 
crutches. But, then, what does she want with him? How will this 
journey of Martin’s end? Will it bring him happiness? Martin’s 
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nature is so deep, so strong, so tender, that it will go hard with him 
when he discovers her treachery. Is there anything in the universe 
more cruel than this desire of woman for adulation, for the so-called 
triumphs of her sex over man? 

9 p.mM.—No telegram yet. Frau Pastor sits in her chair with her 
knitting, the door ajar, listening for the telegraph boy. It is so 
sickening, this suspense. We do not even know whether he has 
arrived safely. Martin is so impetuous. He will not yield a jot of 
his rights as a man to go, to do what other men do, even though 
danger stare him in the face. His life is so precious to his mother 
—to us all. As the long hours drag themselves out, a never-ending 
chain, I seem to grow calmer. I must be calm. It would be so 
selfish to give way in the face of this mother’s anguish—anguish 
deaf, and dumb, and blind now to everything that takes place in 
the home. If I knew what to do, where to telegraph, what hotel 
Matilda is staying in, I would telegraph. But Martin put her 
telegram to him in his own pocket, and in the hurry and misery and 
confusion of saying good-bye, his poor mother quite forgot to ask 
-him for her address. We know absolutely nothing. We can only 
wait. We seem to have been waiting and listening for ages. I am 
going to read to her. She has just taken a little soup. She has 


tasted nothing all day. . . . There’sa ring! The telegraph boy at 
last. ... 


Ellen, Ellen, let me write—let me cry. My heart is desolate. 
Listen, it was a telegram! You could have heard the beating of our 
hearts while Frau Pastor tore the envelope open, with shaking hands 
and a wild expression. 

‘God is good,’ she whispered ecstatically. ‘My boy is safe. 
Martin is safe, dear !’ 

She read the telegram. I knelt beside her and read it too. 
Charlotte read it over my shoulder. ‘Come at once,’ it ran; ‘an 
accident to Martin. No immediate danger, but he is asking for you.’ 
Well, well, that was all. It was signed ‘ Matilda.’ 

‘An accident,’ said Frau Pastor. She looked at me with the 
plaintive helpless expression of a tragedy too deep for words. 

‘No immediate danger, my dear Charlotte, what does it mean ? 
What is it?’ I looked at Charlotte, but I turned my eyes away. I 
never saw such an expression in a woman’s face. It looked the 
face of an evil spirit. But the eyes were the eyes of a woman 
suffering. 

‘It may be only a slight fall, dear Frau Pastor,’ I said. ‘We 
must go at once and nurse him.’ 

‘We must go at once!’ Charlotte muttered. 

*‘ At once!’ said Frau Pastor, and she rose feebly from her chair. 
‘Then as she caught my arm and supported herself, she seemed all at 
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once to grow very calm. There was no time for idle tears. Martin 
was calling for his mother. ‘Charlotte,’ she said, ‘will. you get 
ready everything that is necessary ? My dears—oh, my poor children, 
I was forgetting. Charlotte must stay at home and take care of 
you.’. . 
‘You cannot travel alone, dear Frau Pastor, I said. ‘We will 
all go, and take care of one another.’ And so it was arranged. 

In less than an hour we were on our way. to Paris, the poor 
mother staring with vacant eyes into the night as we flew along. 
The noise of the long train thundered in our ears. Its shrieks 
sounded like the fiendish cry of a fury triumphant. Every 
now and again Frau Pastor would ask childishly, ‘ What accident 
could it be?’ or ‘Did he lose a crutch?’ I could only kiss her. 
But our souls travelled quicker than the train and hovered round 
Martin’s bed. I saw him, oh, so plainly! It was a vision. 

But I said nothing of what [ saw to Martin’s mother. Shall I 
ever forget that journey? We arrived early, soon after dawn, and 
made our way across sleepy Paris to the Hotel. 

Matilda and a doctor, and I think a nurse, met us, but I hardly 
know who did meet us. People were kind. 

‘My son,’ said Frau Pastor with pathetic dignity, as she stood in 
the great vestibule, ‘I want to see him at once. Whereis he? Is 


he better? Why do you not take me to him at once? Is he asleep? 
Does he know his mother is here?’ 


Then ensued a scene. I cannot go into details. . 

He was lying half asleep, half awake. At the touch of his 
mother’s lips he opened his languid eyes and smiled. I think he 
could not have died without that kiss. I had not dared to enter the 
chamber—it was his mother who took hold of my hand and drew me 
with her. Martin looked a little surprised—even then he never 
guessed my secret. . . . I turned to the window. Charlotte and the 
poor mother knelt on either side of the bed. There was whispering. 
. I could hear nothing. ... Ido not know how long I had 
been standing there. . .. I had no right to intercept those 
looks between mother and son... . But oh! Nell, how I longed to look 
in his dear eyes and tell him all the loveof my heart. . . . She,oh, she 
was good, that noble little mother. After long hours of waiting, or so 
it seemed, she lifted her head and called to me. ‘ Constance, my child.’ 
I turned and caught Martin’s gaze. Such alook he gave me, Nell. I 
have been on my knees ever since. Did he know? Had she told 
him? It was not a time for conventionality. I sank beside the bed. 
Martin laid his hand on my head: ‘ Poor child!’ he faltered... And 
then . . . ‘ Kiss me, dear!’ he whispered. Ah ! dear God, for that loving 
kiss I will be grateful all my life... . How it was, I know not, but 
we seemed alone. I could look into his eyes. He kept my hand on 
his heart. ‘If I could get well, would you marry me, dear?’ he 
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asked once. I smiled and whispered, ‘ Gladly.’ ‘ Then I have not lived 
in vain. I thought no woman...’ his lips quivered. Was he 
thinking of Matilda Reutiger? What had taken place in that first 
meeting in Paris? It was after leaving Matilda that Martin had 
plunged into the traffic of Paris . . . and found his death... . I 
think Matilda had not been kind to him. . . . Then his mother came 
back . .. Charlotte stationed herself at the foot of the bed. The 
night passed... dreadful night. Towards morning—the nurse 
had given him something to drink. He dozed; the room was still. 
We were all very calm. ... Presently he opened his eyes. 

His mother bent over him. 

‘My son, are you going?’ she asked as naturally as though 
Martin were going on a long journey. 

But he was slumbering again. . . . We sat and watched him, and 
once again he opened his eyes and said, this time to our great 
wonder : 

‘Never mind the crutches, mother ... I'll walk!’ And those 
were Martin’s last words. . . « 

KaTHARINE BLYTH. 





THE GREAT TRACTARIAN 


THE ninety ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ or ‘ Tracts against the Times,’ as 
Mrs. Browning called them, have fallen into deserved oblivion. The 
greatest tracts in the English language, the Character of a Trimmer 
and the Anatomy of an Equivalent, are the victims of unmerited 
neglect. It would be hard to say why ; for no such accident has 
happened to the fame of their author. 

George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, the idol of Macaulay, who 
describes him as the real author of the Revolution, was a conspicuous 
figure in the politics of his day, and the great Whig historian has done 
him ample justice. With every advantage of birth and fortune he 
combined a singularly acute and subtle intellect, oratorical power of the 
highest kind, a humour at once exquisite and profound, and a thorough 
knowledge of the world. His Life has at last been written by the 
learned and accomplished lady whose article in the English Historical 
Review for October 1896 was so generally appreciated and admired. 
Miss Foxcroft has read and studied the manuscripts at Devonshire 
House and at Althorp. She has seen correspondence unseen by 
Macaulay, and her volumes probably contain all that will ever be 
known about Halifax. No other statesman of the seventeenth 
century is so like a statesman of the nineteenth. He had, as 
Macaulay says, a peculiar gift for anticipating the judgment of 
posterity. Miss Foxcroft traces his foresight to his love of abstract 
speculation, which was undoubtedly strong. But there was more in 
it than that. The famous saying about Voltaire, ‘Il a plus que 
personne lesprit que tout le monde a,’ might be applied to Halifax 
in modified form. He was more thoroughly imbued than any other 
Englishman with the English spirit of compromise. He was a born 
critic, and objections occurred to him at once. William the Third, 
who more than once paid Halifax the compliment of calling himself 
a Trimmer, rebuked him in council for indecision. It was, no 
doubt, his fault. In 1688, when the Prince of Orange was on the 
point of actually sailing, Halifax drew back and began to think as 
was his wont, that there was something to be said for the losing side. 
He hated the insolence of triumph, and always sympathised with the 
unsuccessful. Once, and only once, was he cruel to the fallen: 
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when he went to tell King James that his Majesty must leave 
Whitehall he showed unusual harshness. But the King had made a 
fool of him, and ridicule, of which he was a master, was a thing he 
could not bear. And, indeed, the man who never lost his temper 
with James the Second could have had no temper to lose. 

The eloquent and accomplished Trimmer was born in 1633. 
When he was eleven years old his father died, leaving him the head 
of an old Yorkshire family, and the inheritor ofa baronetcy created by 
James the First. His great-grandmother was a Talbot and his grand- 
mother a Wentworth. His mother was a daughter of Lord Keeper 
Coventry, and from that great judge he may have derived his natural 
vigour of expression. Inthe year of his father’s death his mother, then 
expecting her confinement, was besieged by the Parliamentarians at 
Sheffield Castle, and the barbarity with which she seems to have been 
treated as the widow of a noted Royalist may have given the boy the 
horror of violence which remained with him through life. He had the 
singular honour of protesting first against the execution of Lord 
Stafford, the last victim of Oates, and afterwards against the execution 
of Russell and Sidney, judicially murdered by the triumphant Tories. 
Halifax believed neither in extreme courses nor in the extreme 
punishment of those who adopted them. He had not much sympathy 
with enthusiasm, but he did not hate enthusiasts. He had, indeed, a 
remarkable power of understanding, and even sympathetically under- 
standing, opinions which he did not hold. He was himself in theory 
a Republican, Of the hereditary principle he made open fun. No 
one, he said, would engage a coachman because his father had been 
one before him. Yet he respected the British Constitution almost 
superstitiously, and the British Monarchy as part of it. The 
republicanism of Halifax, which did not prevent him from serving 
Charles the Second and William the Third, or even from correspond- 
ing with James the Second at Saint-Germains, is not very difficult to 
explain. He was not, like Algernon Sidney, a Republican in the 
Cromwellian sense. He was a thorough aristocrat. The oldest 
republic then existing in the world, the Republic of Venice, was an 
intensely aristocratic institution, and Halifax was a firm believer in 
the natural authority of a governing class. He argued that even in 
the Navy, where skill and experience must count for something, 
command should usually be given to men of high social station. 
Mr. Disraeli’s description of the Whigs as a Venetian oligarchy was 
inspired by the lurid insight of hatred. Applied to the Whigs of his 

own time it was grotesque. In the eighteenth, and still more in the 
seventeenth, century the phrase was not inapplicable, and I doubt 
whether the Whigs of the Revolution would have repudiated it. 


But of course the Dutch Republic was always present to Halifax’s 
mind. 

























































































































































































A cynical Tory said of a late eminent lawyer, ‘Coleridge is a 
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perfect specimen of a natural Radical. He never could bear the idea 
of any one above himself.’ Lord Halifax did not much like it either, 
and I suspect that much of his reluctance to bring the Prince of 
Orange over may be thus explained. He knew that the Prince of 
Orange, whatever else he might be, would be no King Log. James 
the baffled oppressor would have been much easier to manage than 
William the triumphant deliverer. In the eyes of Halifax a 
monarchy was made much less mischievous by the weakness of the 
monarch. His public life began with the Restoration, and he sat in 
the Convention of 1660 as member for Pontefract. He was then 
twenty-seven, Sir George Savile, the owner of a splendid estate, and 
had been four years married. He was no sportsman and cared 
nothing for horses or dogs. But he was devoted to the country, and 
for Rufford he had a peculiar love. It was not want of ambition, 
nor indifference to office, which drew him so often from the house 
he had built in St. James’s Square to his Nottinghamshire woods. 
Although he described the work of Government as a rough thing 
compared with the fineness of speculative thought, he liked being in 
the centre, and enjoyed the conscious exercise of his great parlia- 
mentary powers. It was love of nature that drew him to Rufford, 
and not hatred of business or weariness of the world. The Conven- 
tion was the only Parliament in which Sir George Savile sat as a 
commoner. In 1668 he became Viscount Halifax, and a Commis- 
sioner of Trade. The House of Lords, which was not much larger 
then than the American Senate is now, exactly suited him. For a 
quarter of a century he delighted the Peers with his eloquence, his 
shrewdness, and his wit. Like the present Prime Minister, he saw 
the ridiculous side of everything, and if a ludicrous image presented 
itself to his mind, he always gave his audience the benefit of it. He 
had his joke and yet kept his estate. Bishop Burnet was a favourite 
theme of his pleasantry. He liked the Bishop's latitudinarian 
theology, but the Bishop’s statesmanship always excited his merri- 
ment. Burnet once referred to his own speech as the salt which he 
had contributed to the debate. It was not, replied Halifax, of the 
sort which seasoned all things. For in that case there would have 
been less of it, and it would have been more to the purpose. Both 
in public and in private his humour was unmanageable and indiscreet. 
It is said that Danby never forgave Halifax’s comment upon his 
reluctant refusal of a speculative offer for the privilege of farming 
the taxes. The Lord Treasurer, observed Halifax, reminded him of 
a man who, being asked for the use of his wife, declined in terms of 
great politeness. One of his comments has passed into a proverb. 
When in 1683 Lord Rochester was deprived of the Privy Seal, then 
an office of importance, and appointed to the dignified sinecure of 
Lord President, Halifax said that he had never before seen a man 
kicked upstairs. If any member of the present Cabinet were created 
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a Peer, at least three newspapers would say the next morning that he 
had been kicked upstairs. 

Against the Test Acts Lord Halifax both voted and spoke. It 
was this which enabled him afterwards to address the Dissenters with 
so much effect against accepting the proposal of the King to include 
them in the dispensation from these statutes. He could say, and he 
did say, ‘I am against all religious disabilities. But it is better to 
endure unjust exclusion from office than to put the King above the 
law.’ It is more remarkable, considering his subsequent opposition 
to the Exclusion Bill, that he should have supported Lord Carlisle 
in providing against the marriage of Catholics with heirs to the 
throne. Charles, who at this time probably was a Catholic, though 
Halifax did not know it, disliked him at first, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to nominate him on the Council of Thirty in 1679. But. 
once there, he soon became a prime favourite with Charles, and was 
‘never from the King’s elbow.’ The King, though from always tell- 
ing the same stories he came at last to be regarded as a bore, knew 
good company as well as any man in his dominions, and in all his 
dominions there was no better company than Halifax. His intellect 
was extraordinarily subtle, his wit was marvellously keen: he had 
studied, as Matthew Arnold says, in the book of the world rather 
than in the world of books. He took the King’s measure accurately 
enough, as his famous Chwracter shows. But nobody could amuse 
the King more, and there was nothing the King liked more than to be 
amused. The same year that he joined the Council Halifax was raised 
to an earldom, and obtained a still higher post of vantage from which 
to launch his satire against hereditary distinctions. He brought to that 
disreputable Court, and he did not lose in it, the rare and priceless 
gift of urbanity. Though essentially good-natured, and not in the 
least vindictive, he allowed no man’s feelings to stand in the way of 
a jest, and his mocking spirit might have made him many enemies, 
But it was almost impossible to be angry with Halifax. His own 
temper was so imperturbably serene, his breeding so perfect, his 
politeness so engaging, that he could say what he liked—and he 
always said what he liked—without giving offence. His manners, 
like all manners which are really good, were the reflection of a 
kind heart and a genial disposition. Cruelty and revenge were 
abhorrent to him. 

The greatest of Halifax’s parliamentary triumphs was his successful 
resistance to the Exclusion Bill in 1680. He was opposed to the 
first Lord Shaftesbury, the most adroit and versatile statesman of 
the age, a great lawyer, but not a mere lawyer, the ancestor of many 
able men, and by far the ablest of them all. When the House of 
Lords was in Committee on the Bill, Shaftesbury and Halifax spoke 
sixteen times in succession. Such a rhetorical duel has never been 
fought in Parliament since, not between Pitt and. Fox, not between 
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Peel and Russell, not between Gladstone and Disraeli. No word of 
it is left. But just as the chief debaters of this century have always 
been told that they could not hope to rival Lord Plunket on the 
Union, so the future Earl of Chatham was assured that he could not 
equal the performances of Lord Halifax on the Exclusion Bill. The 
Bill was rejected, as the Habeas Corpus Act had been passed nearly 
twenty years before, by a very small majority. There were sixty 
Contents, and sixty-three Not Contents. There is an old tradition, or 
superstition, that speeches never change votes ; but considering the 
closeness of the numbers, and the comparative looseness of party ties 
in the seventeenth century, the loss of the Exclusion Bill may fairly 
‘ be attributed to the eloquence of Halifax, the Gotham of Dryden, 
‘endued by nature, and by learning taught, to move assemblies.’ The 
supreme importance of the vote is obvious. If the Exclusion Bill had 
passed both Houses and received the royal assent, which was then no 
fiction, the Crown would have devolved upon Mary at the death of 
Charles, the Prince of Orange would have been nominally no more 
than the Prince of Denmark was in the reign of Anne, and the 
country would have been spared the worst reign in English history. 
So at least it now seems. History, said Arthur Helps, is spoiled for 
us by our knowledge of the event. Lord Halifax could predict events 
better than most people. But he was not infallible. He believed 
that conditions could be imposed upon James which James would be 
forced to accept. He underrated William of Orange. He held, 
perhaps correctly, that public opinion was not ripe for the exclusion 
of Catholics from the throne, and that a too militant Protestantism 
would lead to civil war. His views prevailed, and James marched 
without impediment to his doom. Jeffries and the Bloody Assize did 
what the arguments of Shaftesbury had failed to do: they made 
England a Protestant country and Dutch William an English king. 
Reaction against the villainies of Oates, and repentance for the scandal 
of the Popish Plot, were powerful allies of the Duke of York. The 
stupidity and bigotry of James the Second wiped them out of existence, 
and Halifax himself could not, if he had tried, have explained away 
the trial of the seven Bishops. He stood by the Bishops, and visited 
them in the Tower. But he would not concur in the invitation to 
William. He was certainly not wanting in courage. The defence of 
unpopular causes and of still more unpopular persons had never had 
any terrors for him. But he would not, perhaps from temperament, 
go all lengths with any faction. He played a leading part in the 
Revolutionary Settlement ; it was he who, in the name of both Houses, 
offered the crown to William and Mary. His cavalier blood and his 
philosophic temper disqualified him for a revolutionary hero. 

As Halifax held office under Charles the Second, it was natural, 
and. perhaps inevitable, that he should be offered a bribe. by the 
French Court. The agent employed was Barillon, the French 
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Ambassador. But the attempt was futile. Although Halifax had 
not the contempt for worldly honours which he professed, was as 
anxious as Sir Walter Scott for the perpetuation of his family, and 
was rather fond of money than otherwise, he was above pecuniary 
corruption. Very few of his contemporaries were. He was certainly 
under no special temptation, for his estates were ample and they 
were not embarrassed. But 
crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit. 

There is no greater fallacy than to assume that rich men cannot 
be corrupted and will not steal. The poor go to prison, but 
that is another story. It is one of Lord Halifax’s many titles to 
respect and esteem that, in an age of low and coarse venality, he 
maintained a high standard of personal honour. His designs for 
the future failed. His son, the second Marquis, did not long 
survive him, and the peerage became extinct, though it was im- 
mediately afterwards revived for the benefit of Charles Montague. 
The baronetcy reverted to a distant kinsman, and descended in the 
middle of the eighteenth century to an eminent Whig universally 
esteemed. Lord Halifax’s daughter, for whom he wrote his cele- 
brated Advice, became the mother of Lord Chesterfield. Her 
husband is said to have inscribed upon his copy of the letter, ‘ Labour 
in vain,’ and the marriage was not a happy one. Stanhope appealed 
to his father-in-law, and Miss Foxcroft has printed Halifax’s reply. 
It is the letter of a wise and kind man, full of sense and tact. Miss 
Foxcroft throws doubt upon the tradition, accepted by Macaulay, 
that Halifax was the father of Henry Carey, and consequently the 
ancestor of Edmund Kean. She suggests that the real father was 
the second Marquis, but her reasons are, as might have been expected, 
inconclusive. 

Lord Halifax was not long in office under James the Second. No 
two men in the world could have had less in common. Halifax 
was graceful, subtle, dexterous, sceptical, and humane; James was 
dull, dogged, superstitious, and cruel. Halifax was a rigid and 
formal Constitutionalist; to James the Constitution was an im- 
pertinent check upon power which he believed himself to have de- 
rived from God. He at once set about to repeal the Test Act, which 
stood in the way of his religion, and the Habeas Corpus Act, which 
stood in the way of his tyranny. Halifax opposed him, and was at 
once, notwithstanding his services in the debates on the Exclusion Bill, 
struck off the Council. He was thus relieved of all further responsi- 
bility for the most dismal and disastrous of all failures to enslave 
the English people. Dryden’s Hind and Panther is commonly said 
to have been the one great literary work which the reign of James 
the Second produced. I venture to say that the Character of a 
Trimmer, the Anatomy of an Equivalent, and the Letter to a 
Dissenter are far more valuable contributions to the English 
language and to speculative thought. Dryden, though a great poet 
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and a magnificent writer of English prose, was no theologian. He 
cared no more for the differences between Protestants and Catholics 
than the Vicar of Bray himself. The Hind and the Panther, though it 
contains many fine verses, is far below the standard of Absalom and 
Achitophel. Halifax, on the other hand, was a thorough master of 
his subject. He understood the art of politics as well as Richelieu 
and the philosophy of politics as well as Montesquieu. He was 
equally at home in the abstract and in the concrete. His principles, 
though broad and comprehensive, were always capable of immediate 
application to the problems of the day. The great mistake of his 
life, his gran rifiuto, was his delay in joining the Revolution of 1688. 
It was certainly not made per vilid. The unpopularity of a cause, © 
or of a man, always attracted instead of repelling him. But when 
all the world was turning from James to William, Halifax instinct- 
ively turned from William to James. He would rather not go far 
enough than go too far. He thought that anybody could be taught 
anything, and that therefore James the Second might be taught to 
keep his word. But James, as his Memoirs show, was the most 
logical of men. He held that there could be no binding obligation 
from a king to his subjects. He was a king, and could release 
himself from any promises he might make. Nothing could restrain 
him except fear, and the moment the fear was over the restraint was 
at anend. Happily for English freedom, nobody could help James. 
His obstinate folly confounded the wisdom of Halifax, as it had 
paralysed the power of Louis. He left Halifax in the lurch, and 
that was a thing which mortal man never had the chance of doing 
twice. The flight of James made Halifax a Williamite, not because 
it proved William to be victorious, but because it proved James to 
be a fool. When the Peers met for consultation on the 21st of 
December, they chose Halifax to be their chairman. In the Con- 
vention Parliament he was elected Speaker by the House of Lords, 
and William made him Lord Privy Seal. He did not long retain 
either place, and in 1693, two years before his death, he finally 
retired from official life. He attended the House of Lords to the 
last, and he signed a protest against renewing the Censorship of the 
Press. His Essay on Taxes and his Maxims of State appeared in 
1693. In 1694 he wrote, or at least published, his Rough Draft of 
a New Model at Sea. In the last few weeks of his life he drew up 
his Cautions Offered for the Consideration of those who are to Choose 
Members to Serve in the Ensuing Parliament. He did not live 
to see the result of the General Election of 1695, which was favour- 
able to the Government, and in which his old enemy John Hampden 
lost his seat. His final tract, not Number Ninety but Number Six, 
was written for once on the winning side: the Parliament of 1695 
was loyal to the Revolution. 

Miss Foxcroft, differing from Macaulay, argues that Halifax 
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retired in 1693 of his own accord, and against the will of the King. 
I think that she has made out her case, and that Macaulay exag- 
gerated the importance of a hasty exclamation which came from 
William in Council, that the Marquis could never make up his 
mind. William was what we mean by a practical politician, and 
Halifax, with all his shrewdness, was not. But, on the other hand, 
the King, as became his position, was neither Whig nor Tory, and 
Halifax proclaimed himself a Trimmer. The great enemy of trim- 
mers was Judge Jeffries, and it was to the fury with which he railed 
at one of them from the Bench that he owed hjs recognition in dis- 
guise, his capture, and his death in the Tower. The private cause 
of Halifax’s retirement was domestic affliction. The public cause 
was the ascendency of the Lord Treasurer Carmarthen. But indeed 
his natural place, though he did not know it, was in Opposition. 

Some interesting and valuable notes made by Lord Halifax upon 
the Murder Committee have been preserved, and are now printed in 
Miss Foxcroft’s book. The Committee, which inquired into the 
judicial murders of William Russell and Algernon Sidney, exonerated 
Halifax from all blame. But he did not like the attacks made upon 
him, and he was sick of public affairs. Macaulay says that the one 
stain upon his career is his correspondence with James through Peter 
Cook, a Jacobite agent, in 1691. This is an obscure and rather 
mysterious transaction. From the language in which Halifax speaks 
of a similar charge, afterwards made against Bishop Sprat by a 
scoundrel called Young, it may be inferred that he saw no particular 
harm in making the best of both kings. He thought himself 
ill-treated by the triumphant Whigs, who suspected him because he 
would not go the whole way with them, and in the reign of William 
the Third discontent with the Court of St. James usually meant corre- 
spondence with the Court of Saint-Germains. Halifax died seven years 
before King William, and it was not till the death of Queen Anne 
that the Jacobites threw away their last chance. The equilibrium 
of ‘ little Hooknose’s’ throne was of the kind which mathematicians 
call unstable, and Halifax may have contemplated the possibility of 
James’s return under conditions. 

The charm of Halifax’s character is more easily felt than explained. 
He was, it must be confessed, rather a selfish man, a refined, well-bred, 
tolerant voluptuary. In a gross age he was without grossness, and he 
was entirely free, like the Prince of Orange, from the cruelty of which 
neither Whigs nor Tories can be acquitted. Consistent he was not. 
In theory a Republican, making the hereditary principle the subject 
of merciless ridicule, he procured for himself in rapid succession a 
Viscounty, an Earldom, and a Marquisate. For a man brought up in 
the Court of Charles the Second his morals were singularly pure, and 
he indignantly repelled the charge of Atheism, adding that he did not 
believe in the existence of Atheists. He seems to have been a sincere 
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Christian, with a contemptuous dislike for dogmatic theology, and a 
feeling as near hatred as his temper admitted for the Church of 
Rome. He loved to feel that he had turned a Cistercian Abbey intoa 
comfortable manor house. He liked the Church of England because 
she trimmed between the excesses of Romanism on one side and the 
excesses of Puritanism on the other. But he had the strong distaste 
for clericalism in politics which has been characteristic of the Whig 
party for the last two hundred years, and of which Sir William 
Harcourt is to-day the typical impersonation. Halifax himself was 
hardly a true Whig; for the Whig and Tory parties were formed by 
the debates on the Exclusion Bill, when Halifax was the leader of . 
the Tories and Shaftesbury the leader of the Whigs. Yet, while 
the extreme Whigs always denounced the illustrious Trimmer, and 
he himself never assumed the Whig name, he was nearer to them 
than to their opponents. It is said, I know not upon what authority, 
that Mr. Froude’s confidential servant, on being asked what his 
master’s politics were, replied, ‘When the Liberals are in, Mr. Froude 
is sometimes a Conservative ; when the Conservatives are in, he is 
always a Liberal.’ That was very much the case with Lord Halifax, 
allowance being made for the fact that the system of party govern- 
ment was then in its infancy. He hated the parade and pomp of 
power. He was disgusted by ostentation, by vengeance, by triumph, 
by insolence, by every other quality which the Greeks included in 
the word vSpis. But though he opposed Whig intolerance, he 
opposed it because it was intolerance, and not because it was Whig. 
His intellect, as Macaulay says, was always with Milton and Locke. 
England was to him a republic with an hereditary president, and 
with all his lukewarmness in politics he loved England from the 
bottom of his heart. He was not given to enthusiasm, but he was 
an enthusiastic patriot. 

Our Trimmer is far from idolatry in other things; in one thing only he comes 
near it—his country is in some degree his idol ; he does not worship the sun, because 
"tis not peculiar to us, it rambles about the world, and is less kind to us than 
others; but for the earth of England, though perhaps inferior to that of many 


places abroad, to him there is Divinity in it, and he would rather die than see s 
piece of English grass trampled down by a foreign trespasser. 


Halifax was not called upon to die for his country, and he would 
certainly not have died for any political interest. Perhaps he was 
too well off. He came early into the possession of large estates, and 
his fortune throughout his life was ample. His public career was 
one of almost uniform prosperity, for it was not an adverse circum- 
stance to be dismissed by the worst of English kings. He was an 
affectionate husband, an indulgent father, a sympathetic and generous 
friend. He was not formed of the stuff which goes to the making of 
heroes and martyrs. His temper was epicurean, and he enjoyed, as 
if he had not been a philosopher, what are rather vulgarly called the 
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good things of life. He was habitually considerate of others, and he 
took care on his death-bed to prevent the knowledge of his condition 
from putting off the marriage of his son. Like Sophocles, he was 
gentle in death, as he had been gentle in life. Even his wit seldom 
wounded, it was so perfectly urbane. 

One cannot think of Halifax without thinking of Burke. Swift, it 
is true, came between them, and these three may, I suppose, be 
called the greatest of British pamphleteers. But Burke owed very 
little to Swift and a great deal to Halifax. Swift, indeed, cannot be 
imitated. It would be as hopeful to imitate Pindar. His humour 
is profound; but it is savage, unholy, and unclean. His style is 
clear, racy, and powerful; but it offers no points for the aspiring 
essayist. Its perfection is, if not uninteresting, at least uninstructive. 
Burke had neither the wit of Halifax nor the humour of Swift. He 
produced his effects by the vastness of his knowledge, the splendour 
of his eloquence, the energy of his passion, and the loftiness of his 
tone. Halifax had none of Swift’s brutality and none of Burke’s 
magniloquence. He wrote as a highly cultivated man of his day 
would talk—with more correctness, indeed, but with the same absence 
of formality and the same dignified ease. He had not Burke’s 
earnestness. If he hated anything except the Church of Rome, he 
hated a bore. Burke, as we know, emptied the House of Commons, 
and his pamphlets are very like his speeches. Both are now regarded 
as standards of classic oratory and storehouses of political wisdom. 
In his lifetime he had less influence than Halifax, until he hit the 
temper of the middle class by his diatribes against the French 
Revolution. Halifax knew exactly what people would read and what 
they would not. He always amused them, he never wearied them, he 
did not leave them for a moment in doubt of his meaning. He had 
the art, essential to a good advocate, of making readers or jurors 
think that they have arrived at their conclusions for themselves. 
Burke lectures and scolds even while he is reasoning with consum- 
mate force ; Halifax smiles and persuades. ‘In such company,’ he 
writes at the end of his famous tract, ‘our Trimmer is not ashamed 
of his name [it includes the Creator of the Universe], and willingly 
leaves to the bold champions of either extreme the honour of con- 
tending with no less adversaries than nature, religion, liberty, 
prudence, humanity, and common sense.’ Burke was indebted to 
him for the luminous tranquillity with which in his best days he 
applied the eternal principles of justice to the passing controversies 
of the hour. If Halifax had a fault as a controversialist, it was 
that he indulged with too much freedom in the priceless and 
permanent luxury of intellectual contempt, which money cannot 
purchase and custom cannot stale. 

Professor Saintsbury, in his Short History of English Literature, 
a work of much learning and some prejudice, refers to the ‘ crisp 
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elegance ’ of Halifax’s style. That seems to me damning it with faint 
praise. The combination of terseness and fulness, of wit and sense, 
of logic and fancy, are the principal characteristics of Halifax. His 
works are perfect examples of the hard writing which makes easy read- 
ing. Nodoubt, as Mr. Saintsbury says, he wrote so that any one should 
be able to understand him. But he contrived also to excite and to 
retain the admiration of all who love the English tongue. His most 
famous tract, the Character of a Trimmer, written, but not printed, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, is a frank and full confession of his 
own political faith. It is a plea for moderation. Halifax never, so 
far as I know, mentions Aristotle. It was against his principles to 
make a display of learning or of anything else, and his classical 
scholarship was probably superficial. But the Character of a 
Trimmer is the philosophy of the mean teaching by example. It 
is full of political wisdom, and of condensed thoughts upon which 
whole treatises might be composed. Take, for instance, the following : 


If it be true that the wisest men make the laws, it is as true that the strongest 
do often interpret them : and as rivers belong as much to the channel wherein they 
run as to the spring from which they first rise, so the laws depend as much upon 
the pipes through which they are to pass, as upon the fountain from whence they 


flow. 

Charles the Second’s sheriffs and judges might have impressed that 
truth upon a less susceptible mind than the mind of Halifax. The 
most infamous of all James’s tools, who never had a criminal before 
him, except perhaps Oates, half so bad as himself, raved with even 
more than his usual indecency against that ‘strange beast called a 
trimmer.’ Many paradoxes are inverted platitudes, and Halifax 
only stated in plain words the doctrines upon which most men act. 
It was indignation which made the prose of Halifax, as it had made 
the verse of Juvenal. When he saw both factions join in giving a 
bad name to the only men in the country who deserved a good one, 
he spoke out and struck home. Although he sometimes hesitated 
in council, there is no hesitation in his writings. It was in a 
thoroughly uncompromising spirit that he defended the spirit of 
compromise. Sometimes he reminds one of Bacon, as in the 
sentence: ‘He that fears God only because there is a Hell, must 
wish there were no God; and he who fears the King only because he 
can punish, must wish there were no King.’ None, says Bacon, deny 
the existence of God but those for whom it maketh that there were 
no God. Halifax agreed with Bacon that Atheism was unthinkable ; 
but he was the reverse of superstitious, and in his Notes on the Life 
of Bishop Williams he says he wants no further evidence against 
Charles the First’s understanding than his Majesty’s belief in lucky 
days. Bacon’s two celebrated Essays on Atheism and Superstition 
respectively sum up the religion of Halifax and of many other con- 
templative minds. There is a passage in the 7rimmer which may 
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be compared with the picturesque simile ofa modern orator. Every- 
body remembers the scathing irony with which Canning compared 
the Pitt Club to the barbarous worshippers of eclipses. Halifax, in 
arguing against the Duke of Monmouth’s suspected association in the 
Monarchy, asks the King to ‘reflect upon the story of certain men 
who had set up a statue in honour of the sun, yet in a very little 
time they turned their backs to the sun and their faces to the statue.’ 

In his delightful letter to Cotton, the translator of Montaigne, 
Lord Halifax refers to the great Frenchman’s immortal work as the 
book in the world he is best entertained with. The two cheerful and 
genial epicureans had indeed much in common. But there was 
another admirer of Montaigne who seems to have had some influence 
upon Halifax. The Provincial Letters appeared about fifteen years 
before the Character of a Trimmer was written. In the first of these 
immortal satires Pascal asks whether the five Jansenist propositions 
condemned by the Sorbonne are really to be found in the writings of 
Jansen, and gravely observes that mankind have become too sceptical 
to dispense with the evidence of their eyesight for the existence of 
visible objects. ‘Now,’ says Halifax, ‘the world is grown saucy and 
expects reasons, and good ones too, before they give up their own 
opinions to other men’s dictates, though never so magisterially 
delivered to them.’ The grave and temperate irony of Pascal would 
have exactly suited the taste of Halifax, who shared his hatred of the 
Jesuits. Pascal was no Protestant, and Halifax was a Protestant to 
the backbone. But the Provincial Letters have always had a singular 
attraction for the Protestant mind, which assimilates the Thoughts 
with more difficulty. I cannot help believing that Halifax read and 
enjoyed the Provincials. He would have specially appreciated the 
apology for the length of the sixteenth Letter on the ground that 
Pascal had not time to make it shorter. Halifax aimed always at 
terseness, and spared no pains to achieve it. ‘Ill arguments, being 
seconded by good armies, carry such a power with them that naked 
sense is a very unequal adversary.’ A prize of some value might 
safely be offered for a condensation of that sentence. 

If some of Halifax’s sentences appear to be long, it is because, 
like most writers of his time, he was careless of punctuation, and used 
commas indiscriminately with full-stops. A more interesting 
peculiarity is his employment of the old biblical form in the third 
person singular of the present tense, which in his time was almost 
obsolete. I have not attempted in my quotations to preserve his 
antiquated and rather uncertain spelling. He had no mind for trifles. 

: One of the few things which really moved his indignation was the 
recklessness of those who, in foreign policy, trusted to the chapter of 
accidents, ‘not considering that fortune is wisdom’s creature, and 
that God Almighty loves to be on the wisest, as well as on the 
strongest, side.’ 
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The Anatomy of an Equivalent is specially addressed to the 
Protestant Dissenters, and is an attempt to dissuade them from acting 
with the Church of Rome against the Church of England. The offer 
of James was plausible, and if it had come from an honest man it 
might have been accepted. ‘ You,’ he said in substance to the Non- 
conformists, ‘suffer from the same disabilities as the members of 
my own Church. The Test Acts are directed against you and us 
alike. Support me in dispensing Catholics from them, and you shall 
also be dispensed yourselves.’ Lord Halifax could not very well take 
the line that the King was not to be trusted. Nor, indeed, were par- 
ticular and personal arguments suited to the temper of his mind. 
The ‘fineness of speculative thought’ was his master passion, and, 
though he lamented that politics were too rough for it, he loved to 
refine them by means of it whenever he could. Yet the Anatomy 
of an Equivalent is not altogether abstract. There are other ways 
of indicating people besides their names. Take, for instance, the 
following passage : 

If men have contrarieties in their way of living not to be reconciled ; as if they 
should pretend infinite zeal for liberty, and at that time be in great favour and 
employed by those who will not endure jt. If they are affectedly singular, and 
conform to the generality of the world in nothing but in playing the knave, If 
demonstration is a familiar word with them, most especially when the thing is 
impossible. 


I do not know that Halifax anywhere mentions William Penn; 
but it is impossible to doubt that this description is meant for him. 
Of all the agents whom James could have chosen for his purpose, 
Penn was probably the best. Although he was not at that time 
regarded as a saint, and had not yet become the eponymous hero of 
a great Christian community, his talents were conspicuous, and his 
character stood high. He was a courtier, and to be a courtier was 
not altogether consistent with his religious belief. His defence was 
that he used his influence with the King on behalf of humanity and 
religion. If the King’s religion was a cruel superstition—if his heart, 
as Marlborough said, was harder than the chimneypieces at White- 
hall—so much the more did one need softening and the other 
enlightening. Macaulay denounces Penn as a hypocrite and a time- 
server. That Macaulay, for some reason or other, detested Quakers 
is, I think, abundantly clear. Like Dr. Johnson, he never loses an 
opportunity of sneering at them. To have dealings with James the 
Second, and not to be the worse for them, required a stronger man 
than Penn. It is less likely that he consciously deceived others 
than that he unconsciously deceived himself. But it is interesting 
to observe that the estimate of Halifax does not materially differ from 
the estimate of Macaulay. 

As a political philosopher, Halifax stands a head and shoulders 
above all his contemporaries except Locke. He saw through forms 
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to substance. He perceived the essential realities which the outward 
trappings of constitutional government conceal from ordinary politi- 
cians. In this very treatise, which was on the face of it a pamphlet 
discussing a question of the hour, he finds space for an analysis of 


sovereignty which anticipates the rather pretentious work of John 
Austin : 


There can be no government without a supreme power. That power is not 
always in the same hands, it is in different shapes and dresses, but still, wherever 
it is lodged, it must be unlimited. It hath a jurisdiction over everything else, but 
it cannot have it above itself. Supreme power can no more be limited than infinity 
can be measured; because it ceases to be the thing; its very being is dissolved 
when any bounds can be put to it. 


The argument is that the power which dispenses can revoke the 
dispensation, and cannot be controlled by any promise for the 
future. But it is characteristic of Halifax that he escapes from the 
actual circumstances of the case into a disquisition upon the nature 
of power. In his capacious intellect things assumed their true 
proportions. If he was-not—for no man can be—a spectator of all 
time and all existence, like the ideal philosopher in the Republic he 
at least looked beyond the controversies of his time to the central 
truths by which all controversies must in the long run be decided. 

Halifax would not have been deceived by the fantastic though 
convenient theory of the Social Contract. He pointed out to the 
Dissenters that a contract was worthless unless one party could 
enforce it against the other. There may, of course, be contracts which 
the law will not compel men to discharge, such as bets under the law 
of England. But the payment of bets is secured by social usage and 
public opinion not less effectively than if it were secured by law. 
The Stuarts required a revolution to make them keep their word, 
and for revolutions Halifax had as strong a dislike as Pym. ‘ That 
cannot be called good payment,’ he tells the Nonconformists, ‘ which 
the party to whom it is due may not receive with ease and safety. 
It was a king’s brother of England who refused to lend the Pope 
money, for this reason—that he would never take the bond of one 
upon whom he could not distrain.” A curious inversion of this argu- 
ment may be found in the Irish politics of the expiring century. 
John Mitchel the Repealer received some support in ‘loyal Ulster’ 
because of his advanced views on agrarian reform. In the course 
of a speech on the land laws he adroitly introduced an attack upon 
the Union. He was met with cries of ‘To Hell with the Pope!’ 
‘Gentlemen,’ said Mitchel, ‘I am a Protestant, like yourselves, and 
I have no more love for the Pope than you. But there is one thing 
his Holiness cannot do: he cannot issue a writ of ejectment in the 
county of Antrim.’ Halifax, though suspected of lukewarmness by 
zealots and accused of heresy by the orthodox, was a true Protestant, 
if ever there had been one, and he gained the ear of the Dissenters. 
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They had good reason to distrust the King. But Penn might have 
won them over, if it had not been for the incomparable tracts of the 
witty and persuasive Marquis. There is no man, save William of 
Orange himself, to whom the people of England are more indebted 
for their freedom. Even now, when two hundred years of parlia- 
mentary government have obliterated the memory, and almost 
removed the meaning, of despotism from the minds of Englishmen, 
the closing words of the Anatomy of an Equivalent make the great 
struggle of the seventeenth century seem as vivid as the events of 
yesterday. 

Thus I have ventured to lay down my thoughts of the nature of a bargain and 
the due circumstances belonging to an equivalent, and will now conclude with this 
short word. When distrusting may be the cause of provoking anger, and trusting 


may be the cause of bringing ruin, the choice is too easy to need the being 
explained. 


It is no wonder, as Macaulay says, that Halifax should be the 
special favourite of historians. He has saved them so much trouble. 
He has anticipated their verdict, and told them what to think. 
There is something almost uncanny, and suggestive of the second 
sight, in the dispassionate judgment which was formed by a civil war 
and stood the test of a revolution. ‘The Constitution of England, 
says he in the days of James and Jeffries, ‘is too valuable a 
thing to be ventured upon a compliment.’ Thesentence is from the 
Letter to a Dissenter on the gracious Declaration of Indulgence. No 
man hated religious persecution more than Halifax. He hated all 
persecution, There was neither malice nor resentment in his 
nature. But he saw that there could be no liberty without law, and 
that the Test Acts were a smaller evil than the arbitrary power of the 
Crown. If the King could abrogate a bad Act he could abrogate a 
good one, and the Parliament of England would be, like the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, a machine for the registration of the royal will. This 
Letter to a Dissenter is in every way superior to the other treatise 
with the same name, which was despatched from The Hague and 
signed‘T.W.’ These initials, which probably stood for ‘ The Writer,’ 
were supposed at the time to be an inversion of Sir William Temple’s. 
But the style is the style of Halifax, and therefore altogether beyond 
the reach of Temple. It contains, moreover, an allusion to Penn 
which stamps it with the same authorship as the Anatomy of an 
Equivalent. Penn must have had a peculiarly irritating effect upon 
Halifax, who becomes almost bitter in writing of him. Yet how 
delicious the irony is! 

The Quakers, from being declared by the Papists not to be Christians, are now 
made favourites, and taken into their particular protection; they are on a sudden 
grown the most accomplished men of the kingdom in good breeding, and give thanks 
with the best grace, in double refined language. So that I should not wonder 


thongh a man of that persuasion, in spite of his hat, should be Master of the 
Ceremonies. 
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This is a masterpiece of delicate satire; Lord Halifax must have 
had the picture in his eye when he wrote. ‘In spite of his hat’ is a 
perfect touch, given with inimitable skill. The effect is deadly. 
There is so much insinuated, so little said. An inferior artist would 
have denounced Penn as a hypocrite, and accused the Catholics of 
tampering with the most sacred of all trutbs. 

Want of space prevents any reference here to the Cautions for 
the Choice of Members to Serve in Parliament written in the last 
year, almost the last month, of his life, to the Rough Draft of a 
New Model at Sea, or to the Maxims of State. 

Something must, however, in conclusion, be said of Lord Halifax’s 
Advice to a Daughter. The daughter married the third Lord Chester- 
field, who had neither the ability nor the politeness of his son. The 
marriage was not a happy one. Even the tact and good humour of 
Halifax were unequal to the task of reconciliation. But the advice 
was excellent, whatever the results may have been. Halifax was 
a devoted father, and this letter is composed in his most serious 
vein. Sometimes his cynical wit breaks out, as when he says that 
though drunkenness may be an odious vice, a drunken husband is 
easier to manage than a sober one. But far more often he writes 
with grave dignity, especially on the subject of religion. The 
following passage is thoroughly characteristic in its combination of 
reverence and good sense: 

Take heed of running into that common error of applying God’s judgments 
upon particular occasions. Our weights and measures are not competent to make 
the distribution either of His mercy or of His justice. He hath thrown a veil over 


these things, which makes it not only an impertinence, but a kind of sacrilege for 
us to give sentence in them without His commission. 


One thinks of the tower of Siloam. But how few people do! 
Halifax knew, as well as any man, what the material advantages of 
this world were worth. He enjoyed them all his life. He was very 
desirous that his children should have them after his death. No 
man was less like a morbid recluse, and what he says of money may 
be trusted. What does he say of it? ‘If it was well examined, 
there is more money given to be laughed at than for any one 
thing in the world, though the purchasers do not think so.’ 
There is more depth and meaning in that closely packed apo- 
phthegm than in Juvenal’s trite and obvious tag about the ridiculous- 
ness of poverty. Poverty excites the mirth only of those who 
have no sense of humour. But misapplied wealth—and most wealth 
is misapplied—has furnished the satirists of all ages with a practically 
inexhaustible theme. And the beauty of it is that ‘ the purchasers 
do not think so.’ They never did: they never will. Halifax did 
not know what it was to be poor. His life was passed in affluence, 
and much of it in splendour. But his intellect was quite untainted 
by vulgarity or prejudice. If he had been a country parson, and his 
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daughter had been engaged to the curate, he could not have given 
her better counsel about economy. 

The word necessary is miserably applied; it disordereth families, and over- 
turneth Governments, by being so abused. Remember that children and fools 
want everything because they want wit to distinguish; and therefore there is no 
stronger evidence of a crazy understanding than the making too large a catalogue 
of things necessary, when in truth there are so very few things that have a right 
to be placed in it, 


There is plenty of social satire in this letter for those who relish 
it. I feel, for my part, that though it is admirably done, it is too 
easy for Lord Halifax, too much within the range of inferior minds : 
‘Vanity maketh a woman tainted with it so top full of herself that 
she spilleth it upon the company.’ The image is droll enough, but 
Halifax was capable of better things. As he warms to his subject, 
and becomes fascinated with his own idea of the vain woman, his 
style improves, and the end of the description is perfect. 

She is faithful to the fashion, to which not only her opinion, but her senses, are 
wholly resigned : so obsequious she is to it, that she would be ready to be reconciled 
even to virtue with all its faults, if she had her dancing master’s word that it was 
practised at Court, 


Like all really great humourists, Halifax directed his humour 
against the follies and vices, never against the virtues and pieties of 


mankind. 

Such, then, was George, Lord Halifax—Constitutional Revolution- 
ist, Conservative Republican, pious freethinker, philosophic politician. 
No finer intellect was devoted in the seventeenth century to the service 
of the State. Mentally he was above his contemporaries and in ad- 
vance of his age. If his moral conviction and his personal enthusiasm 
had been on a level with his speculative powers, he would have been 
the greatest man of his time. His temper was too critical, his taste 
was too fastidious, his wit was too little under restraint, for the rough 
work of troubled times. His attitude towards the Revolution resembled 
the attitude of Erasmus, a kindred spirit, towards the Reformation. 
He understood both the disease and the remedy, but he could not rid 
himself of the fear that the remedy might be worse than the disease. 
‘ Prosperity,’ says Bacon, ‘doth best discover vice’; and to the vices 
of prosperity Halifax was pitilessly severe. He was no worshipper of 
success. On the contrary, it moved his suspicion and prompted his 
censure. He could no more live with a party than Burke could live 
without one. When a number of people began to shout for a thing, 
Halifax began to ask himself whether it could be so good as it 
seemed. As a political pamphleteer he says more in one page than 
Burke says in twenty, and his style, if less gorgeous, is incomparably 
purer. We have no specimens of his oratory, but in the House of 
Lords the fear of all men was lest he should make an end. 

Charles the Second, a thoroughly competent judge, considered 
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him the best talker in England. As a writer he is usually wise, 
often witty, and never dull. His own favourite author was, as he 
tells us, Montaigne. In his delightful letter to Mr. Cotton, Mon- 
taigne’s translator, he describes the illustrious Frenchman in terms 
not inapplicable to himself: 


He let his mind have its full flight, and sheweth by a generous kind of negli- 
gence that he did not write for praise, but to give to the world a true picture of 
himself and of mankind. He scorned affected periods, or to please the mistaken 
reader with an empty choice of words. He hath no affectation to set himself out, 
and dependeth wholly upon the natural force of what is his own, and the excellent 
application of what he borroweth. 


It is impossible to read the works of Halifax without being struck 
by the intellectual affinity between him and the present Prime 
Minister. The aristocratic temper, the Conservative instincts, the 
audacious indiscretion, the irrepressible humour, the contempt for 
the solemn plausibilities of the world, even the epigrammatic turn of 
the phrases are common to the great Trimmer and the great Unionist. 
But Lord Salisbury has outgrown the love of minorities which Lord 
Halifax never lost. 

HERBERT PAUL. 
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THE recent influential meeting at Cambridge in support of the © 
Board of Education Bill and Mr. Balfour’s address at the Battersea 
Polytechnic are happy indications that we are at last awakening to 
the importance of what is in truth one of the most urgent problems 
of our time. When Mr. Balfour observed ‘ that the instruction given 
in the London Polytechnics does not cover the whole field of educa- 
tion, and that unless something of the culture which is so notable a 
part of our public school and university system enters into our system 
of education in these places, I think it will after all be a partial and 
maimed system,’ he indicated exactly the direction which it will soon 
become imperative for educational activity to take. New conditions 
have defined new needs. 

The friends of popular education have indeed reason to congratulate 
themselves and have reason to be sanguine, when they look back on 
what the last twenty years have witnessed in London. The rapid and 
extraordinary development of the Polytechnic system and of the 
University Extension scheme alone shows on what a promising time 
we seem to be entering. When in 1882 Mr. Quintin Hogg’s Endell 
Street and Long Acre institutes matured into the present Polytechnic 
it was the only institution of its kind in London, while the total 
number of evening students attending the various educational 
establishments within the metropolitan area did not exceed 8,000. 
There are now eleven of these institutions, many of them superb 
palaces, within the postal radius, with a total of some 45,000 students 
The University Extension Scheme commenced its work in 1876 with 
seven courses of lectures and with 139 students attending them; in 
1894 the courses of lectures delivered were 152, the students attend- 
ing them 12,951. During the last session recorded the number of 
students attending the Society’s lectures was 13,155. Large as these 
numbers are, there is every reason to think from their steady annual 
increase in the past that the future will add largely to their numbers. 
What distinguishes these students from those who are included in 
our regular educational system—I am now speaking generally of those 
who are attached to the Polytechnics and of those who attend the 
Extension lectures—is that'they are adults or at least above fifteen 
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years of age, that their attendance at lectures and classes is purely 
voluntary, and that they are pursuing their studies collaterally with 
the work and occupations of life, and that their motive for doing so, 
whatever may be their ultimate object, is self-improvement. But if 
the students at the Polytechnics and the students of the Extension 
Scheme have these important points in common their studies at present 
are directed to very different objects and have very different ends in 
view. Mr. Goschen, for many years president of the Extension 
Society, in a saying which has passed into a proverb, observed that 
‘a man needs knowledge not only as a means of livelihood but as a 
means of life.’ In that remark, which is now the motto of the 
Society, the object with which it was founded and the ends at which 
it aims are exactly indicated. It was and is designed to awaken and 
stimulate intelligent curiosity, to encourage a disinterested love of 
knowledge for its own sake, to initiate and direct the liberal study of 
what is best in ancient and modern philosophy, literature, and art, 
and to provide instruction in history and economics as well as in the 
various branches of natural science. To the vexed question of the 
solid educational value of the Society’s work I shall return presently, 
but about two things there can be no question—firstly, that the 
lectures are on serious subjects, that they are in some cases delivered by 
distinguished specialists on those subjects, and that they are regularly 
and voluntarily attended by many thousands of people, of whom, to 
take the statistics of the last session recorded, 1,906 obtained certifi- 
cates on the result of their term’s work; secondly, that in the 
Society’s courses of study if fully carried out and properly co-ordinated 
we have all that is needed for the foundation of a perfectly satisfactory 
scheme of higher popular instruction. 

In the Polytechnics a very different conception of the aims of 
education at present prevails. In their system, which is practically 
prescribed by the Technical Education Board and the Department of 
Science and Art, what are ordinarily denominated liberal studies are 
scarcely recognised. No encouragement is given to the study of 
such subjects as literature, history, and economics. The instruction 
given in them is confined almost exclusively to scientific and technical 
subjects, and if it is extended further, it extends as part of their system 
no further than such subjects as can be interpreted as having an in- 
dustrial application. In a word, it is the aim of these institutions as 
educational centres to enable young men and young women to earn 
their bread and to become efficient in the various industrial callings 
and duties for which scientific and technical instruction is a preparation. 
But beyond this, except by accident, they do not go. A youth may 
leave their workshops and laboratories a skilled craftsman and an 
accomplished scientist in a small way, but little better than a Caliban 
in all that pertains to taste, to feeling, to general intelligence, wholly 
ignorant of the history of his country, of its institutions, of its litera- 
ture, and in all probability wholly indifferent to them. 
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But if the movements which I have been describing have taken 
different directions they have the same significance. They point to 
the fact that a great revolution has passed over the middle and lower- 
middle sections of society, that the Education Act has done its work, 
and that the time has come for that work to be supplemented. They 
have defined an important problem in education. That problem, 
simply stated, is this: Is a popular University possible? a Univer- 
sity which shall stand in the same relation to the average adult 
citizen pursuing self-improvement collaterally with the work of life 
as the old Universities stand to the leisured classes and to the higher 
functions of educational activity, which shall direct, consolidate, 
systematise, what is now sporadic and fragmentary? Can we make ~ 
the Polytechnics and similar institutions, not simply what they are 
now, technical and scientific seminaries and popular lecture halls, 
but centres of an organised system of advanced liberal instruction— 
colleges, so to speak, of a people’s University ? Not. at present ; that 
may frankly be conceded. But of this we may be quite sure—that 
before many years have passed, if in the meantime we do all in our 
power to further it, such a scheme will be well within the sphere of 
the practicable. And how can we further it? We need first, what 
assuredly we have not got now, a clear conception, both of the 
ends at which advanced education in its application to adult 
citizens should aim, and of the means by which those ends may 
be best attained. And can there be any doubt about them, that 
the ends are «wsthetic, moral, and political instruction and culture, 
the means literature, philosophy, and history rationally and intelli- 
gently defined and interpreted? That by literature should be 
understood the best poetry, the best rhetoric, the best criticism, the 
best of what is comprised generally in belles-lettres, to be found in 
the world ; by philosophy, not those departments of it which are 
polemical or esoteric and abstrusely technical, but where it bears 
directly on conduct and life; by history, neither mere antiquities 
nor mere chronicles, but philosophy as a Greek writer has so 
admirably defined it, teaching by example. Experience has shown, 
as the testimonies of distinguished scholars have corroborated, that 
such poems as the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Attic dramas, the 
4meid, such criticism as Aristotle’s Poetics, such philosophy as 
Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Ethics can be rendered as intelligible 
and instructive to the class of students we are considering as in the 
lecture rooms of Oxford and Cambridge. It is the more important 
that the ends to be aimed at in this scheme of instruction should be 
kept steadily in view, for perversion is easy, and perversion would be 
fatal. The people know what they want. A teacher who degraded 
literature into pabulum for philology, resolved history into antiquities, 
and reduced philosophy to a caput mortwum, processes with which 
academic youth are only too familiar, would soon be lecturing to 
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empty benches. What is needed is a return to the Greek conception 
of civil culture and a reaction against its hideous substitute in modern 
systems. With the Ancients its aim was to teach the citizen to learn 
how to live, both with respect to himself individually and with respect 
also to his fellow citizens and to the State, by the prescription of 
such studies as should best afford zsthetic, moral, and political dis- 
cipline. With us the chief aim even in so-called liberal curricula is 
to impart knowledge, to cram the mind with facts without reference 
either to the practical value of the information acquired, or the 
educational value of the system and methods employed in impart- 
ing it. With them the criterion of the educational value of any given 
subject was the importance and usefulness of the knowledge attained, 
the intellectual discipline afforded by the process of attainment, the 
moral and esthetic effect. By usitis estimated purely with reference 
to the convenience afforded by it for submission to positive examina- 
tional tests and for the facility with which as a subject of study it can 
become stereotyped for purposes of mechanical teaching and mechani- 
cal acquisition.' 

Next should come the encouragement and further expansion of 
that scheme which has long had for its objects all that I have been 
inculcating and which has already accomplished so much. As the 
University Extension Scheme is the pivot on which all that we are 
considering turns, as out of it has developed the whole question of 
higher popular education on the liberal side, its requirements, its 
possibilities, its prospects, and as out of it will develop whatever, 
either in the way of organisation or of direction, is likely to take form 
in the future, it is well that that system should not be misunderstood. 
For it is easily misunderstood, it is still more easily misrepresented. 
A scheme which provides for leisured ladies of society short courses of 
lectures on Tennyson or Ruskin, which supplies for mixed evening audi- 
ences, but in a far more attractive manner, what the old penny read- 
ings used to supply, and which passes easily, in the same centre, from 
Astronomy to the Laws of Health, and from the Laws of Health to the 


1 The coarseness and vulgarity of fecling and taste, if not actually induced, yet 
left uncorrected, by such a system as the London B.A. Examinations often exceed 
belief. The study, or rather the ‘ getting up,’ of poetical masterpieces, disassociated 
from instruction in ssthetics, foisted into a curriculum two-thirds of which are purely 
philological, and regarded, as these two-thirds are regarded, simply as matter for 
mark-making, as positive knowledge to be gauged by positive tests, is worse, and very 
much worse, than useless. The sort of thing which a system like this produces, in its 
elementary application, may be illustrated by the following typical questions and 
answers. Question. Divide In Memoriam into the cycles into which it falls, and give 
a detailed account of the substance of the first. Answer. Prol. Poet invokes Love 
and prays to be wise in wisdom of God. I. Love is to clasp Grief lest both be 
drowned. II. Address to an old yew-tree. III. Phantom Nature has no music, IV.— 
VIII. Miscellaneous thoughts. IX.-XVI. Corpse is coming. XVII. Corpse has 


come. XVIII. Reflections on ditto. XIX.-XXVIII. Various reflections, and Hope | 


is coming. XXVIII.-XXX. Christmas rejoicings, and Hope has come, And if such 
a student does not get high marks he or she will have good cause to complain. 
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Expansion of England, may well be regarded with suspicion if not with 
contempt by serious people. On this I have two remarks to make. 
First, that the accidental abuses, the defects and deficiencies of a 
scheme, as yet in an early stage of its development, are no criterion of 
the scheme itself ; and, secondly, that what applied to it in its earlier 
stages does not apply to it now. Lectures of the character to which 
I have referred, and of which the opponents of the scheme have made 
so much capital, have never been recognised as a part of the real 
machinery of the Extension. They were imported into it on the 
plea of it being desirable that the movement should spread over as 
wide an area as possible. Speaking generally, they have always been 
opposed, or, if admitted, admitted only in relation towhat may be called 
missionary and pioneering work. The minimum number of lectures 
on which in London an examination can be held—and it is with 
London only that we are here concerned—is ten ; and the ten-lecture 
course may be regarded as the unit of the system. This implies that a 
student has attended, for ten consecutive weeks, a lecture of an hour’s 
duration, has in addition received an hour’s class teaching and has 
written to the satisfaction of the lecturer seven weekly papers. It must 
be admitted that if in any subject instruction and study ceased at this 
point, no very great progress could have been made. The Society have 
therefore urged the importance of providing for the continuation of 
the given study in a second course of ten lectures and classes to be 
supplemented in the following summer (for the session commences in 
autumn) by a short course of five or six lectures and classes, and on 
the result of the work in these combined courses sessional certificates 
are awarded. The conditions on which such certificates are granted 
are that the student should have passed in the examinations 
held on the two full courses, and should have attended and written 
papers to the satisfaction of the lecturer in the summer course. 
No reasonable person can doubt that such regulations as these 
are a sufficient guarantee against superficiality, and that very 
considerable progress could be made in any subject of study pursued 
under these conditions. A young man or young woman who had, 
under such a teacher as Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, written twenty 
papers, attended twenty-five lectures and passed two examinations 
on Aristotle’s Ethics and Plato’s Republic might make no contemp- 
tible figure in the class-rooms of Oxford and Cambridge. And of 
such students the Extension can boast. But the Society has gone 
further than this. If the sessional certificates are designed to secure 
thoroughness in the study of a particular subject, what are called 
Certificates of Continuous Study are designed to connect and correlate 
the various subjects treated in the lectures and classes, and to formu- 
late a three or four years’ course of instruction. Four sessional 
eertificates obtained in consecutive years entitle a student to the 
certificate referred to, but he must satisfy the following conditions. 
Vor, XLV—No, 265 If 
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He must either have obtained three sessional certificates in the 
group including natural, physical, and mathematical science and one 
in the group including history, political economy, mental science, 
literature, and art, or three in the latter group and one in the former. 
A youth who had qualified himself for this certificate, as many of the 
Extension students have done, would, I submit, have little to fear 
from a comparison with the average passman at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Thus has the Society striven to subordinate what may be called the 
popular to the educational element in their scheme, with what 
success the following tables show : 


1694-95< attending the lectures +119 _,, 
1895-96 \who gained certificates) 144 __,, 


1889-90 . - 12 sessional certificates awarded. 

1890-91 . - 50 

1891-92 . - 8 

1802-0938 . . 12% 

1893-904 . . 186 

1894-95 ; - 300 

1895-96 . . 348 
It may also be added, and this is not less significant, that out of a 
total of 148 courses of lectures given during the past session only 
thirty-six were isolated or single courses, the remainder were arranged 
as the sessional certificate requires. 

A very striking illustration, not merely of the energy and capacity 
of the students reached by the Extension, but of the possibilities 
which it may develop in the future, is afforded by the history of its 
Greek classes. Some three or four years ago, one of the lecturers, 
who was delivering a popular course on Greek literature, suggested 
the formation of a class for the study of the Greek language. A 
University man among the audience offered to conduct it gratuit- 
ously if such a class were formed. It was formed immediately, 
ten or twelve of the students joining it. They met three times a 
week, an hour and a half, for about a year. At the end of that time 
they offered themselves for examination in the first book of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Greek. accidence generally, and unprepared 
translation, of course, of a very simple kind. They were examined 
by a distinguished scholar who had just been examining at Oxford for 
Responsions. He took as his standard the standard required in that 
examination. ‘I must,’ he writes in his report, ‘ confess I have been 
astonished at the wonderful progress these candidates have made in 
the short time they have worked at Greek. Seven of the ten would, 
without question, have passed Responsions, and the performance of 
the eighth is exceedingly good. I was struck with the obvious 
interest taken in the work generally. I congratulate heartily the 
pupils of both centres and their teachers on the results of the 
examination.’ 


1893-94 {wining of students) 10:1 per cent. 
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There are now eight classes in London for the study of 
the Greek language arranged for a three years’ course, examined 
each year by a University examiner, the standard in that of the 
elementary classes being that of Responsions, and in that of the 
advanced classes the standard of Pass Moderations. In addition to 
this, courses of lectures on the Homeric poems, the Greek dramatists, 
and Aristotle’s Ethical Philosophy have been delivered. The students 
attending the Extension lectures are, it may be added, drawn indis- 
criminately from all classes, but a large proportion of them are 
pupil-teachers, teachers in ordinary schools, and young men engaged 
in the various avocations of professional and mercantile life. 

But what has been and is being accomplished is little indeed, 
compared with what might be accomplished. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that if the impediments which now cramp and 
fetter the Society’s work were removed its usefulness and importance 
would be centupled. As almost all the lectures are at present self- 
supporting, it is frequently necessary to subordinate the interests of 
those who come to be instructed to the requirements of those who 
come for recreation. Serious students are necessarily always in a 
minority, and thus those who ought first to be considered go to the 
wall. They may be anxious to have a course on Literature: they 
are forced into a course on Science. They may be anxious to 
read for the sessional certificate, but are prevented from doing so 
by isolated courses of lectures being preferred to courses in educa- 
tional sequence—a common experience. Again, in poor neighbour- 
hoods and in local institutes where so much good work might be 
done, want of funds and the difficulty of securing an audience 
sufficiently large to defray or mitigate expenses, is an effectual 
obstacle to the introduction of the lectures. One of the commonest 
experiences of a lecturer is to find that centres where the working 
students have been most intelligent and enthusiastically responsive, 
and where the examination results have been most satisfactory, have 
collapsed simply from want of funds. There can indeed be no 
doubt at all that, though the Extension scheme has achieved so much 
in the way of systematic educational work in London, it has effected 
much more as a missionary and pioneering movement, but that in 
consequence of the difficulties to which I have referred hundreds 
certainly, and perhaps a much larger number, who might have gone 
on to more serious work, have been prevented from doing so. 

I come now to what might seem to be the most appropriate 
centres for a popular University, where students between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five are most numerous, and, what is more, most 
concentrated. In an interesting address delivered some two years 
ago by Mr. John Morley at the same institution at which Mr. 
Balfour was speaker, he expressed his cordial approbation of an 
experiment which the governing body of that Polytechnic had 
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decided to make. This was to introduce courses of University 
Extension Lectures into the Polytechnic for the encouragement of 
the study of literature and history, the first attempt which has 
been made to liberalise, if it may be so expressed, the present 
purely banausic character of the instruction given in these institutes. 
The same experiment has been tried at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, the South-west London Polytechnic, the Goldsmiths’ Institute 
at New Cross, the Birkbeck Institution, and the City of London 
College. A more important step in popular education has, I venture 
to think, never been taken. It may be conceded at once that the 
claims of scientific and technical education are and always must be 
paramount, that its interests should be jealously guarded, that its 
regulation, its development, its maintenance in the highest degree of 
efficiency should be our first care, and that nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with it. Nor is it surprising that those who hold 
the public purse-strings should have turned a deaf ear to applicants 
who would divert into other channels what might add a new wing 
or even a new workshop to a technical institute, and that they should 
have refused to apply to lectures on Shakespeare and Dante what 
might be applied to instruction in niello work and lithography. 
But it is surely time to consider whether all this has not been 
carried rather too far, whether the enactments of the Technical 
Education Act and the regulations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment might not, with advantage to the class in whose interests they 
were designed, be modified or supplemented. Their immediate effect 
has been absolutely to exclude all liberal studies from preparation 
for industrial life—in other words, from what constitutes the education 
of hundreds of thousands of adults; their ultimate effect has been 
to induce or confirm that ‘Philistinism’ which is so unhappily 
characteristic of the lower and lower-middle classes, and which 
accounts for the indifference with which Polytechnic students, as a 
body, have always regarded the humanities. That the liberal move- 
ment which has thus been initiated in these institutions will not 
make much progress at first we may regard as certain, for it has 
three great impediments in its way. It encourages studies which 
having at present no official recognition lead neither to rewards nor 
distinction, and which are not in harmony with the studies that 
are compulsory on Polytechnic students ; secondly, the students have 
to pay heavily, far more heavily than they can afford, for the lectures ; 
and thirdly, as there are no sufficient funds for making good the 
deficit, at present certain, on each course, the courses can only be 
carried on at a loss to the institutions themselves. Had it not been 
indeed for the generous assistance given by the Trustees of the City 
Parochial Charities, the experiment so much approved of by Mr. 
John Morley, and which Mr. Balfour so plainly desiderates, would 
have been impossible. Some of these difficulties might be met, or at 
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least modified, in several ways. Much must depend on the sym- 
pathy and support of the governing bodies of these institutions, 
and the sympathy and support of the governing bodies must 
obviously depend on the possibility of inducing a fair percentage 
of the students to attend. In almost all these institutions there 
are literary societies, and every effort should be made to connect 
these societies with the lectures. Something might be done by 
the institution of prizes on the result of the sessional examina- 
tions, by the City Parochial Charities, the Gilchrist Trustees, or 
other bodies who are in favour of the movement. More might be 
done if the Trustees of the City Parochial Charities could be induced 
to increase the grant which they have already made in favour of the 
experiment, An appeal to the Science and Art Department would 
probably be vain, but one of the recent regulations shows that its 
legislators are not unaware of the desirableness of tempering technical 
and scientific instruction with an infusion of liberal study. In their 
circular for organised science schools they prescribe ten hours a week 
for literature and history. If they would make their grants to the 
Polytechnics depend on the same condition and accept the lectures 
and classes, now introduced, as equivalent to what they require, a great 
step would be taken in the desired direction. Another body from 
whom grants might be expected is the body to which technical and 
scientific education mainly looks for its grants, the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council. But the purse-strings of the Board 
are at present tied by the provisions of the Technical Instruction Acts; 
and though the Board has, bya most liberal interpretation of the clauses 
of the Acts, extended their application to almost all subjects which are 
included in secondary education, it cannot strain them so far as to 
include literature. These, then, are the difficulties in the way of 
extending and developing this movement in the Polytechnics, and 
an experiment the success of which would initiate a new era in 
popular education may not improbably fail, not from any lack of 
sympathy on the part of the legislators of the Polytechnics or from 
any difference of opinion as to the desirableness and importance of 
its success, but simply from the defective organisation of our secondary 
educational system. That system provides amply and perfectly for 
what is officially defined, but, having no elasticity and a tendency to 
become immovably stereotyped, it not only regards what is officially 
undefined as non-existent, but it is very slow to adapt itself to new 
conditions. 

But new conditions are, I contend, awaiting new provisions. As 
we have defined and formulated all those departments of education 
which have official recognition and endowed support, so, I venture to 
submit, an entirely new department awaits definition, regulation, and 
the same privileges of status and support. Nothing surely can be of 
more concern toa State than the education of its citizens, not simply 
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as it relates to what equips them for the practical duties of life and 
the means of livelihood, but as it relates to temper, tone, and 
character. It is the very alphabet of true social and political wisdom 
to secure that in education the supply should be proportioned and 
adapted to the need. And needs which a quarter of a century ago had 
not defined themselves are now exigent ; opportunities we have such 
as it would be almost criminal to neglect. Is it not a reproach and 
shame to us that a society which is engaged in such work as the 
Extension is, which has accomplished so much, which is striving and 
struggling to accomplish more, should have been constantly on the 
verge of bankruptcy and should now be dependent on casual charity ? 
But this will always be the fate of any educational agency which 
stands outside the system of officially recognised educational activity. 
Impediments of every kind must he in its way. It has no status and 
is consequently submitted to the contempt and disparagement of 
those institutions which have status. Carrying no authority and 
commanding no respect, it will find a deaf ear turned to all its 
requests, however reasonable, for co-operation, or for the removal or 
modification of hampering restrictions on its work. It has neither 
dignity nor stability, for it subsists on mendicancy, and the alms 
which support it are purely precarious. 

I would therefore suggest that what is now represented by the 
London University Extension Scheme and such other agencies as are 
engaged in the same work should be recognised officially as a distinct 
department of education, the department of Higher Popular Education, 
be assisted with grants, and be submitted to regular control and inspec- 
tion, and that the Extension classes and lectures should become a 
regular part of a Polytechnic curriculum. At this point it would be 
premature to discuss details or even to offer a suggestion as to the 
quarter to which it should look for its administration. Its status 
would be secured by its recognition as an official department of the 
public service. The regulation of its studies and curriculum might 
be controlled by a Board, the members of which would be a sufficient 
guarantee not only that the best teaching possible and the highest 
standard of teaching would be secured, but that the studies pre- 
scribed as well as the methods and treatment would conduce to the 
purposed object—the liberal education of the citizen. Why should 
not the Board be an expansion of the Council which at present 
directs the work of the Extension? If, in addition to such educational 
experts as the Bishop of Bristol and Sir Philip Magnus and such 
representatives of science as Professor Stuart and Professor Vines, it 
could co-opt councillors like Mr. John Morley, Professor Jebb, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, there would be small danger of any petti- 
fogging scholastic ideals wrecking this scheme as they once wrecked 
Macaulay’s noble scheme for the Indian Civil Service competitive 
examination. I would lay the greatest stress on the importance 
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of the constitution of the Board, that it should consist of men of 
broad and liberal views, of men in touch with life as well as of tact 
and knowledge of the world, of men, in fine, of a temper quite the 
reverse to that of the academic type. And this is the more impor- 
tant because there is a tendency in all systems of regulated 
instruction to become stereotyped. But elasticity and free play 
are the essentials of a scheme like this. Beyond the provision 
generally that the teachers are guaranteed masters of their sub- 
jects, that they are in the highest degree qualified for being effective 
public lecturers, and that their syllabuses have been approved, it 
would be unwise to place additional restrictions on them. Uni- 
formity in standards, methods, treatment, is impossible ; all this must 
be left absolutely to the discretion of teachers; what is appro- 
priate at one centre is not appropriate at another; here the 
instruction must be comparatively rudimentary, there the teaching 
may be of a more advanced kind; here the class may be subordi- 
nated to the lecture, there the lecture may be subordinated to the 
class. To the committees of the centres should be allowed similar 
latitude. From the lecturers authorised by the Board and out of the 
courses sanctioned by the Board they should be free to make their 
choice. Here, however, as in other matters, direction, sometimes in 
the form of advice and suggestion, and sometimes in the form 
of assisting grants, might with advantage interpose. The relation 
between the Central Department and the local centres would 
naturally be an intimate one. The real educational needs of each 
district would thus be ascertained. It might, on various accounts, be 
desirable to encourage in one district historical and political instruc- 
tions, in another literary, in another scientific, but this for some 
reason may not have been considered in the application for lectures. 
Again, financial difficulties may have made it necessary to postpone 
the interests of systematic study to mere popularity by substituting 
isolated courses of lectures for courses arranged in educational sequence 
—a perversion which a small grant might prevent. Though the end 
and aim of the Board’s regulations should be to encourage and enable 
students to complete the four courses which in the University 
Extension Scheme entitles to the certificate of continuous study, 
the diploma, so to speak, of a People’s University—it is scarcely less 
desirable that the scheme should expand to the fullest dimensions 
possible and cover the whole area embraced by Extension work. Thus 
the popular pioneering lectures should be encouraged either in the 
form of single lectures or in the form of short courses, or, better still, 
in the form of both. The extraordinary success of the Gilchrist 
lectures on scientific subjects shows how much may be done in 
awakening interest and enthusiasm, and I have never been able to 
understand why they have not been extended to historical and 
literary subjects. It was certainly not the intention of the founder 
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of the trust that the interests of scientific instruction should supersede, 
as completely as they have superseded in its recent administration, 
the interests of historical and literary instruction. 

Nor should what may be called the purely popular side of the 
work be disdained or discouraged. A lecturer who can induce fifty 
or a hundred people of all classes and of all ages to listen voluntarily 
toa course of ten serious lectures on Shakespeare or Dante, or even 
on Tennyson and Browning, is surely doing really important work. If 
the Extension lectures had effected nothing more than what it is 
universally admitted they have effected, raised the standard of 
popular lectures throughout England, they would have justified their 
institution. The friends of education ought, as Mr. John Morley 
observed in his recent speech, to open its gates as widely as possible. 

I suggested that the Polytechnics would be the most appropriate 
centres of this teaching. They contain in themselves immense 
numbers, estimated at the present moment at about forty-five thousand, 
and they form a convenient rendezvous for the thickly populated 
districts which surround them. They are as amply provided with 
the means and appliances for liberal as they are for technical and 
scientific teaching, they have already literary societies, they have 
all of them excellent libraries. The use to which they have been 
placed as seminaries of industrial education is, no doubt, fully 
justified ; but it is not, as their very name implies, the use for which. 
they were exclusively intended. They are the natural colleges of a 
People’s University. 

Whether what I have suggested be at present feasible or possible 
I cannot say ; but of this we may be sure, that if the time has not 
actually come, it is rapidly approaching, when the definition and 
organisation of a new department in education, the department of 
Higher Civil Education, the advanced education of the citizen, must 
become a question of pressing importance, and that among the 
institutions which the approaching century will see in London will 
be, whatever be the form it take, a University for the People. Let 
it not be our reproach that we failed to further it. 


J. Cuurton CoLLins. 





THE RETARDATION OF THE NAVY 


BY THE ENGINEERS STRIKE 


THE present financial year closes on the 31st of March, and is an 
object lesson in the results of a labour war. It is now possible to 
appreciate the legacy that the Navy inherited from 1897 with its 
seven months’ disastrous quarrel in the engineering trades. It was 
inevitable that the naval year now closing should be one of deferred 
hopes, but it has exceeded the worst forecasts.in spite of the wisely 
directed efforts of the Admiralty to overtake those terrible months 
of idleness. When he met Parliament in March of last year, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty deplored the fact that, in consequence of 
the labour dispute, the following ships, which would have been on the 
sea and many of them in commission at that date but for the strike, 
were incomplete :—one first-class battleship, three first-class, two 
second-class, and six third-class cruisers, besides ten or fifteen torpedo- 
boat destroyers. This was a sufficiently serious outlook, but this was 
not all. Owing to a revolution in the manufacture of armour and 
an evolution in the construction of heavy guns, these two depart- 
ments were in arrears. It needed no insight to apprehend that the 
naval position of this country was endangered. The year opened 
well, and but for the fact that the strike of the Welsh colliers 
caused the abandonment of the naval manceuvres and delayed the 
trials of several ships, further dislocating the work in the dockyards, 
the months have merely fulfilled their melancholy promise. 

Another event that has not tended to lessen the present confusion 
of naval construction was the announcement by Mr. Goschen in July 
last that, owing to the increased naval armaments of Russia, the 
Government felt compelled to lay before Parliament a supplementary 
programme representing an aggregate of 8,000,000/., and including 
four battleships, four armoured cruisers, and twelve torpedo-boat 
destroyers. Added to the ships provided for in the original pro- 
gramme of 1898-9, the Admiralty were committed to seven battle- 
ships, eight armoured cruisers, four sloops and twelve ‘destroyers.’ 
It was a colossal programme to attempt to graft on to the uncom- 
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pleted and disorganised programmes of previous years. This decision 
revealed the Admiralty as not only the most economically adminis- 
tered, but the most resourceful and elastic of all Government 
Departments. It was a splendid reply to those Continental rivals 
who apparently believed the shipbuilding industry in this country 
was so disorganised by the strike and the work so greatly in arrears 
that it would be impossible for the Government to make any further 
effort to retain its proud position in the world’s naval handicap. 
These expectations have not been realised. When the First Lord of 
the Admiralty again meets Parliament he will be in a position to 
unfold a story of misfortunes faced and partially retrieved that has 
few equals in the history even of the British Navy. 

It will probably be urged that this review of the leading events 
of the naval year is incomplete since no mention has been made of 
the ‘naval preparations’ of last autumn during the Fashoda crisis. 
The opportunity may be seized to explain the true inwardness of the 
naval activity that filled the columns of the daily newspapers for 
several weeks. Of what did these ‘naval preparations’ consist? 
That some preparations were made is a fact, and they were justified 
by the result, but there was no such hysterical scramble at the dock- 
yards and victualling, yards as was commonly believed. The silence 
of several papers on the subject was due to an appreciation of this 
fact and not to a patriotic determination not to ‘give away the 
game’ to our neighbours. The reserve ships—ships not of the first 
or even second importance—were called from their coast duties, they 
were docked and repaired, their crews were brought up to sea-going 
complements, and they took on board a quantity of stores, provisions, 
and ammunition. Six of these battleships are for repairing purposes 
attached to Devonport, and therefore there was some unusual com- 
motion at that port; but for the rest of the naval arsenals the 
preparations consisted mainly of routine incidents passed through 
hot heads, and consequently acquiring exaggerated proportions. To 
take one instance : a story was circulated that the battleship Colossus, 
having embarked a crew of 700 officers and men, would take on 
board 200 soldiers or marines, but that her destination was a mystery. 
The paragraph was a far greater mystery of ignorance. The Colossus 
is a turret ship of the second class, seventeen years old, with a 
complement of 473, and she has absolutely no accommodation for 
any supernumeraries. Not more than 10,000/. was spent on the 
so-called ‘ naval preparations.’ Part of that sum was expended merely 
in anticipating the usual ‘spring cleaning’ which these ‘ old crocks’ 
of the Navy undergo early in each year at the dockyards. As it 
happened, the daily advertisement of these ‘naval preparations’ pro- 
duced no untoward result, because the British Navy against any 
single Power was overwhelmingly strong. But if it had been 
otherwise—if the Navy had been in the condition it was in in 1884— 
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the press ‘scare’ might have precipitated a terrible conflict. The 
‘scare’ was, moreover, a poor return to the Admiralty for ten 
years’ patient statesmanlike labour in strengthening the Navy and 
perfecting its organisation. The supposed scramble to put the 
British Navy in order cast an unintended reflection on a force in 
which every one may legitimately take a pride ; it was never stronger, 
better organised, nor more ready to do its duty than last year. Had 
not a peaceful solution been found for the temporary estrangement, 
Her Majesty’s squadrons would have been ready at a few hours’ 
notice, and even on the eve of the boom of guns there would have 
been little need for hasty preparations. The British Admiralty has 
learnt to prepare for war in times of peace, and that is the reason 
why the ‘naval preparations’ do not bulk largely in the naval history 
of the present financial year. 

The real naval story of 1898 is sufficiently disappointing in some 
respects without introducing difficulties which never existed. The 
Admiralty set out with a determination to spend 1,400,000/. of the 
unspent balance of 2,270,000/. inherited from the engineering dis- 
pute. There is reason to believe that the reiterated assertion that a 
great effort should be made to overtake further leeway than was 
represented by this million and a half sterling has not been without 
effect. With only slight intermissions, many thousands of the work- 
men at all the dockyards have been working overtime throughout 
the year at the instigation of the naval authorities. One instance 
will illustrate this point—the year’s work at Devonport Dockyard, 
where 5,000 of the 23,000 workmen of the royal arsenals are engaged. 
In the Navy Estimates for the current year 358,753/. were allowed 
for wages. As the year 1898-9 has drawn to a close, overtime has 
increased instead of decreased, as is usual at the end of a financial 
year owing to the monetary provision being exhausted. In past 
years the last few months of each naval year have been marked by 
discharges of workmen, and economy. This year it has been a period 
of almost feverish activity and a demand for additional hands which 
the labour market has failed to entirely meet. The result of this 
real activity is that at Devonport Dockyard alone not less than 
60,000/. has been spent in wages in excess of the provision 
made at the beginning of the year 1898-9. What has occurred at 
Devonport has also occurred in great or less degree at the other 
Government yards, so that at a rough calculation probably 100,000/. 
in excess wages will have been paid by the 3lst of March next. 
The payment of overtime is an extravagant policy, but, in face of 
such an emergency as the Admiralty have had to grapple with, 
extraordinary measures were necessary. 

The results of these courageous attempts to overtake the burden of 
the engineering dispute, and of the disorganisation of the manufacture 
of armour and guns have been disappointing. How, much of the 
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i leeway has been made up may be understood by a hasty survey of Ports 
x the present condition of the ships under construction. as F¢ 
- The battleship programme which has been in hand has been a Port: 
ie formidable one. No less than twelve battleships have been in the ment 
ei process of building. Mr. Goschen’s optimistic anticipation that three of th 
= of these, the Canopus, Ocean, and Goliath, would be completed to 1! 
eo before the 31st of March next will not be fulfilled. These vessels, of at P 
12,950 tons displacement each, were laid down and launched as so tl 
follows :— a pe 
7 111] 
~ | Laid down Launched Sa | foll 
C a. 4, 1897 4 October 13, 1897 | th | pris 
Goliath. January 4,1807 | March 237 1808 fore and 
Ocean . «| February 15, 1897 July 5, 1898 244 to t 
the 
These figures speak for themselves when it is stated that the ful 
Majestic, a ship of nearly 2,000 tons greater displacement, was com- at 
pleted within twenty months of the date of the laying of her keel plate, bat 
and actually in commission within twenty-two months. Neither of Ja 
these three ships of the Canopus class is yet complete. They are not ref 
even ready for their trials, and there is every probability that they will De 
not be fit for actual service before October next, after being two years ret 
and nine months under construction. A visit to one of them during 1g 
January revealed a state of deplorable backwardness, the barbettes ye 
not even skeletons, all the casements incomplete, and the whole it 
interior a disordered picture of incompleteness. But at every point of 
could be seen evidences of the efforts of officials to conquer the bi 
circumstances that were conspiring to further hinder their work. In G 
any case the year 1898-9 will close without a single battleship being t 
added to the effective list of the Navy ; and in that respect it will be t 
memorable. < 
There are three other battleships of the same type to be accounted f 


for, the Albion, of sad memories, the Glory, and the Vengeance, 
which are being built at Blackwall, Birkenhead, and Barrow respec- 
tively. The story of these ships may be thus summed up :— 


Laid down | Launched | Time under construction 
| | 












Albion . . | December 3, 1896 June 21, 1898 27 months 
Glory . - | December 1, 1896 — 27 ” 
Vengeance August 23, 1897 _ 19 » 








Neither the Glory nor Vengeance has been launched. The first 
of the trio to be ready will probably be the Albion, but whether this 
final stage will be reached during the present year, 1899, is at least 
problematical. 


Three other battleships of the first class have been building at 
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Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham. These three ships are known 
as Formidables, the class taking its name from the parent ship at 
Portsmouth. They are improved Majestics of 15,000 tons displace- 
ment, and are estimated to attain a speed of eighteen knots in spite 
of their heavy armour and guns, whereas the Majestic is only equal 
to 16°5 knots under natural draught. The Formidable was laid down 
at Portsmouth on the 18th of March, 1898, and expeditiously built 
so that she was ready to be launched on the 17th of November last, 
a period of only eight months. The Jrresistible was begun on the 
llth of April, 1898, and was launched on the 15th of December 
following. The Jmplacable, owing to the delay in launching the 
battleship Ocean, was not officially begun until the 15th of July last, 
and she is now ready to be Jaunched. These three ships all belong 
to the 1897-8 Navy Estimates, and the hope of the Admiralty that 
they will be complete by next March will almost certainly not be 
fulfilled. Since the Formidable and Irresistible took to the water 
at Portsmouth and Chatham, the keel plates have been laid of the 
battleships London (7th of December, 1898) and Venerable (2nd of 
January, 1899), two of the three vessels of the present financial year’s 
regular programme. The third, the Bulwark, will be laid down at 
Devonport about a fortnight after the launch of the Jmplacable, thus 
realising the criticism expressed last spring that the battleships of 
1898-9 would exist only on paper until the dying weeks of the naval 
year. Each of these ships will be of 15,000 tons displacement, and 
it is anticipated will attain a speed of nineteen knots. Inthe middle 
of January the Admiralty gave out orders to contractors for the four 
battleships of the supplementary programme of last July. Mr. 
Goschen has thus acknowledged the wisdom of not overburdening 
the Government dockyards unduly, to the delay of work. By giving 
the construction of these four battleships to contractors he leaves the 
dockyards comparatively free to meet any call which he may be 
forced to make upon them owing to the activity of other Powers. 
When he meets the House of Commons Mr. Goschen will have to 
deplore that he cannot announce the completion of a single battle- 
ship in the past year, but his statement will not end there. He will 
be able to point to sixteen first-class battleships under construction— 
an unprecedented record, which will counterbalance in some degree 
the misfortunes that have followed in the wake of the engineering 
dispute. By the end of 1902 all these sixteen ships will probably be 
flying the pennant. 

The programme of cruiser construction has been of the most 
varied character, and the delays in the armour-clad classes have been 
quite equalled by those in the building of cruising ships. We 
have this year commenced a fleet of great armoured cruisers; they 
are the ‘fashionable ships’ of the present day—a blending of the 
offensive and defensive powers of a battleship with the swiftness of a 
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cruiser on a displacement varying from 12,000 to 14,100 tons. The 
tenders for the first four of these ships were not accepted until the 
23rd of March last, though provision was made for them in the 
Estimates presented in March 1897. The delay was due to the 
armour and gun changes already mentioned, the Admiralty deciding 
to wait until certain experiments were available for their guidance. 
These four ships, the Cressy, Hogue, Aboukir, and Sutlej, will be of 
12,000 tons displacement, with a speed of 21 knots, will be well 
armoured, and will carry heavy armaments. In all but name these 
vessels will be swift battleships, a triumph of the skill of Sir William 
White, the Chief Constructor of the Navy. Four other vessels were 
provided for in the ordinary estimates for the current financial year, 
and four more were sanctioned in July last when Mr. Goschen intro- 
duced his Supplementary Estimate. Of the earlier quartette two will 
be of the Cressy type and have been under construction for several 
months at Glasgow and Barrow-in-Furness, and two will rank among 
the most majestic, powerful, and swift warships in the world. Their 
character may be judged from the following description given by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty himself :— 

They will be superior in speed and armament to the Cressy class and of larger 
dimensions. The length between perpendiculars will be 500 feet ; breadth, extreme, 
71 feet ; mean draught, 26 feet ; displacement, about 14,100 tons ; speed, 23 knots ; 
horse power, 30,000; armament, two 9°2 inch guns with armoured shields, sixteen 
6-inch quick-firing guns in casemates, fourteen 12-pounders, quick-firing, three 
3-pounders, and two submerged torpedo tubes. The protection to the 9:2-inch and 
6-inch quick-firing guns will be equal to that of the Powerful class. The guns will 
be of the more modern type adopted for the Cressy class, and of considerably 
greater power than those of any other cruiser. There will be four more 6-inch 
guns than in the Cressy. Buoyancy and stability will be protected by vertical side 
armour about 6 inches thick, associated with strong steel decks. In these features 
the arrangements will be similar to those of the Cressy class and the Canopus class, 
but the bows will be more strongly defended. The steel hulls will be unsheathed. 
The measured mile speed on an eight hours’ trial with natural draught will be 23 
knots. The continuous sea speed with smooth water will be 21 knots. Water- 
tube boilers will be adopted and twin screws. The capacity of the coal bunkers 
will be 2,500 tons, and 1,250 tons will be carried at the speed trials. 


These vessels need be only roughly compared with any existing 
ships of the British Navy for the full importance of this triumph of 
naval architecture to be appreciated. In speed they will be swifter 
by one knot than our boasted ‘Greyhounds’ of the Navy, the 
Powerful and Terrible, which are merely ‘ protected,’ and they will 
carry more and better guns. One of these ships will be built at 
Pembroke Dockyard and the other by Messrs. Vickers, Son, and 
Maxim at Barrow. Of the other four armoured cruisers two of 
14,100 tons displacement will be built by Clydeside firms, and con- 
tracts for the other two will shortly be signed. During this 
financial year no fewer than 28 armoured ships—battleships and 
armoured cruisers—will have been under construction, and this fact 
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should bring rivals to an appreciation of the fact that the British 
people are determined to act up to their principle of naval supremacy 
—superiority in power and equality in numbers to the fleets of any 
other two countries (the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 21st of 
July, 1898). 

On the 31st of March last there were eight first-class cruisers, six 
second-class cruisers, and ten third-class cruisers in process of building. 
No additional vessels of these types were projected. The First Lord 
anticipated that of these ships, four first-class sister cruisers of 11,000 
tons displacement, Andromeda, Diadem, Europa, and Niobe ; three 
second-class sister cruisers of 5,800 tons displacement, Furious, 
Gladiator, and Vindictive ; and seven third-class sister cruisers of 
2,135 tons displacement, Proserpine, Pomone, Pegasus, Pyramus, 
Pactolus, Perseus, and Prometheus, would be completed by this 
March. How far will these anticipations be realised? The answer 
is not all that could be wished. Of the four first-class vessels, all 
except the Andromeda have completed their trials, and the Diadem 
and Niobe have been attached to the Channel squadron since July 
and December last respectively. The four other sister ships are 
sadly in arrears, judged by all shipbuilding records, as the following 
figures will show :— 


| j 
—_ Laid down Launched Time under construction 


Spartiate : May 10, 1897 | October 27, 1898 | 22 months 
Amphitrite . | December 8, 1896 July 5 , 1898 2 - 
Argonaut | November 23, 1896 | January 24, 1898 - 
Ariadne . | October 29, 1896 | April 22,1 1898 ‘ o 


The most that can be hoped is that all these four important cruisers 
will be ready for the pennant by this autumn, after being nearly 
three years in building. 

Of the three second-class sister cruisers, the Furious has been in 
commission since July last, the Vindictive has carried out her trials, 
but the Gladiator is still only in her ‘completing stage’ at 
Portsmouth, though she was laid down on the 6th of January 1896, 
three years and two months ago. The other three second-class 
cruisers of a modified Talbot type, though announced by the First 
Lord in the spring of 1896, are still hung up at various contractors’. 
Their records to date are :— 


Laid down | Launched | Time under construction 


‘| 

= a 
. | January 27,1807 | October 27, 1898 | 425 months 
.| June 27, i897 June 6, 1898 2 
| April 80, 1497 April 7, 1808 | 99 


” 


The dates on which these vessels were launched indicate their 
present state of unreadiness, though in justice to the contractors it 
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must be stated that the Admiralty have not, for some reason, 
specified for their completion before March next. It will be as 
much as they will be ready for the pennant by that date. 

Turning tothe ten third-class cruisers of 2,135 tons displacement, 
the salient facts in their history are these :— 


on Laid down Launched Time under construction 


Pactolus ; May 4, 1896 December 21, 1896 |Completed Jan. 1899 
Perseus. .| May 25,1896 July 15, 1897 33} months | 


Prometheus . June 10, 1896 October 20, 1898 823_,, 
Pegasus ; May 16, 1896 March 4, 1897 | Completed Dec. 1898) 
Pyramus. May 16, 1896 May 15, 1897 33} months 
Proserpine . March 2, 1896 December 5, 1896 |Completed May 1898 
Pomone . | December 31, 1896 | November 28, 1897 6 months 
Psyche . . | November 15, 1897 July 19, 1898 154 
Pandora .| January 38, 1898 — 14 
Pioneer. .| December 16, 1897 -= 143 


Only three of these ten vessels have been completed, and one more, 
Pomone, is ordered to be passed into the Medway Fleet Reserve by 
the 30th of March this year. The Psyche and Perseus are undergoing 
their official trials. Of the others, two of which have been under 
construction nearly three years, it would be rash to prophesy. 

There are other types of small vessels under construction, but it 
would be tedious to illustrate the delays in the construction of sloops 
and gunboats or in the completion of torpedo-boat destroyers, two of 
which, ordered three years ago, are still building. 

It is unnecessary to point out that if war with an alliance of two 
or more Powers had become inevitable during the past year, the 
Navy would have been seriously handicapped in consequence of the 
engineering dispute and other preventible causes. There would have 
been missing five battleships of the Canopus class and over half a 
dozen cruisers—a collection of ships that would be reckoned a for- 
midable squadron by some Powers ; yet the seven months’ thoughtless 
engineering dispute of 1897 was the primary cause of all this 
disorganisation of naval construction, a delay for which the nation 
might have had to pay heavily in the past year of wars and rumours 
of wars. There is occasion for congratulation that these twelve 
months of comparative weakness to oppose an alliance are passed. 
Our business is with the future. The main fact is that by the 31st of 
March of this year the British Fleet will still be weak, in comparison 
with what her strength should be, by the ships named in the subjoined 
table, though the cruisers Ariadne, Gladiator, and Perseus may 
soon be ready for transfer to the Fleet Reserve. 

This list might be increased by including in it some of the smaller 
classes of ships which have been delayed, sloops, gunboats, and tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers. It is sufficiently long without such details. It 
indicates what might have been if the shipbuilding proposals out- 
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Displace- 
Laid down ment in | Guns 


5 Battleships: 
Canopus . | January 4, 1897 12,950 4 46-ton breechloaders 
. an ” - 12  6-inch quickfirers 
Ocean . . | February 15, 1897 12,950 va 
ve | por & 10 12-pounder quickfirers 
Goliath . . . | January 4,1897 | 12,9504 @ 12. boat) 
Albion . ° . | December 3, 1896 12,950 | lege ” ” \ 


| > £ 6 3- ” ’ 
Glory . . | December 1, 1896 | 12,950 | 8 “45-inch Othe” 


64,750 2x 5=210 guns 


| § First-class Cruisers : 
| | ( 6-inch quickfirers 
Amphitrite . . December 8, 1896 | 11,000} 2 12-pounder quicktirers 

Argonaut : . | November 23,1896! 11,000- _ «ws m (boat) 

Ariadne - | October 29, 1896 11,000 | | 3 8- ea ie | 
| \ “45 Max ms | 

' 
33,000 | x3=123 guns 


1 Second-class Cruiser : ‘ 
6-inch quickfirers 
47-inch > 
2- r ‘kfirers f 
Gladiator - | December 8, 1896 5,750 ¢ | speeunie rv ae 
| ~ ” ” . 


ae an 
3°45 Maxims 


25 guns 


3 Third-class Cruisers: 

Perseus . ‘ . May 25, 1896 
3- 
45 Maxims 


” 


1 
Prometheus . -| June 10, 1896 2,18 
Pyramus ° -| May 16, 1896 13 


33 25-pounder quickfirers 
” 
de 


te 
6,4 4105 57 guns 
| 


Total, 12 warships 109,905 415 guns 


lined three years ago had been able to follow their natural course. 
The list also shows how far the Fleet would be below the standard 
of strength drawn up by the Admiralty, if it were called up at an 
early date to justify its being. Some of these cruisers are, it is true, 
not far from completion, but many months will pass before the 
majority of these twelve warships will become effective fighting units. 

This is the debt we are paying for the disastrous labour war of 
1897. It is a heavy national burden, and only a part of it is revealed 
in the above figures. In spite of the most strenuous exertions, the 
Admiralty have not been able to save their constructive plans from 
becoming involved in further confusion. These twelve warships 
are eloquent, if silent, witnesses to the great, though fortunately 
not irretrievable, misfortunes primarily traceable to the engineering 
dispute. 


ARcHIBALD S. Hur. 


Vor, XLV—No. 265 
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THE SACK OF YANGCHOW IN 1644 


(4 CHINESE NARRATIVE) 


Fork many years prior to 1644—the date of the siege described 
below—China had been in a troubled and restless condition. The 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) was approaching its end, and as a 
natural consequence uprisings and rebellions had broken out on all 
sides. 

The last few rulers of the reigning house had by their vices and 
incompetence brought their lineage into well-merited contempt ; and 
men had grown restless under the oppression and worry which 
accompanied the prevailing disorder. It is possible that the local 
outbreaks arising from these causes might have been suppressed even 
by the disorganised force of the Government; but apart from these, 
a power of quite another order was gathering on the north-east with 
which the half-hearted soldiery were quite unable to contend. 

The Manchus—the Goths of Asia—had long been in the habit of 
making raids on the rich cities and fertile farms which dot the great 
plain of northern China. As the Chinese power of resistance 
dwindled, their aggressions became more determined, and they even 
ventured to make an attack on the capital itself. But this was a 
venture which was as yet beyond their undisciplined powers, and 
they retired to their native haunts to prepare afresh for an under- 
taking which was to crown their hopes. 

At this crisis a beautiful slave girl interfered and changed the 
course of history. While the Manchus were preparing for a second 
attack on Peking, a rebel leader named Li had, after achieving 
victory in Honan and Shansi, marched on the capital. Threatened 
with this new danger the Emperor gave orders to General Wu, 
who commanded on the Manchu frontier, to march to the relief of 
the capital. Without a moment’s hesitation Wu started in obedience 
to this decree, but was met almost immediately by the news that 
the Emperor had committed suicide; that Peking had fallen before 
the rebels ; and that a beautiful slave girl on whom Wu's affections 
had been centred had been given up as spoil to the victors. 

This news drove Wu back to his entrenchments, and drew from 
him a vow that he would take full and complete revenge on the head 
of the rebel and violator of his beloved one. His resolve, and, more 
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than his resolve, his filial piety, were soon to be put to the test. 
With pauseless haste Li appeared before his fortress at the head of a 
vast army, and accompanied by Wu’s father, who implored his outraged 
son to save his life by joining Li’s standard. But the domestic 
wound was too deep and too fresh to be forgiven, and though from 
the city ramparts he saw his father beheaded as an answer to his 
contumacy, he never flinched from his purpose. 

In a great battle outside his fortress he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the rebels, and, pursuing them with the instinct of a sleuth- 
hound, rested not until he reached Li’s final halting-place, where he 
found nothing but the bodies of the arch-rebel and his most devoted 
followers. 

Meanwhile, the Manchus, with the assistance of Wu, had occupied 
Peking (1644), and with as little delay as possible despatched forces 
for the conquest of the provinces. Ill-armed and ill-prepared, the 
Imperialist armies succumbed before them, and it was not until 
they reached the valley of the Yang-tze-kiang that they met with 
any serious resistance. There Shih K’ofa, President of the Board 
of Wan at Nanking, had rallied the scattered forces of the Empire, 
and imparted some spirit into thé disheartened troops. But he 
failed, and having been defeated in a battle at the Paiyang river, 
retreated to Yangchow, over which city, nearly four centuries before, 
Marco Polo held sway under Kublai Khan. Thither the Manchus 
followed him, and began, amid great slaughter, to bombard the walls. 
Their guns, however, were not heavy enough to make a breach, and 
the besiegers, piling up the dead against the citadel, clambered over 
this ghastly ladder into the city. 

The official historian states that Shih K’ofa committed suicide, 
and that the troops, after having ‘ remained in the city ten days, and 
having butchered the inhabitants, marched south.’ 

An account of the events of these ten days was at once committed 
to paper by a certain native named Wang Hsiu-ch’u, while yet all 
the horrors he had witnessed were fresh in his memory. Subse- 
quently copies of this manuscript were from time to time secretly put 
into circulation with the unamiable intention of arousing popular 
feeling against the victorious Manchus. During the reign of K’ien- 
lung (1736-1796) the work was placed on the Imperial index expur- 
gatorius, and a decree was issued ordering that all existing copies 
should be destroyed. Happily, such a decree is liable to fall short of 
its object, and one copy, at least, was preserved intact from which an 
edition was printed as late as 1895. The following is a translation 
of this work, and at the present time derives a special interest from 
the fact that in the neighbourhood of Yangchow cities are now being 
attacked and taken by rebel force who are probably at this moment 
reproducing the scene so graphically described by Wang Hsiu-ch’u:— 

‘On the 14th of the 4th month in the year 1644 the commander- 


xx 2 
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in-chief, Shih K’ofa, having been defeated on the Paiyang river, hur- 
ried to Yangchow and closed the gates to oppose the advancing 
enemy. Until the twenty-fourth day, the day before the city was taken, 
soldiers were on guard within the barricaded gates. My house was 
in the eastern part of the new city. This quarter was under the 
protection of Commander Yang, and was full of officers and soldiers. 
Two soldiers were quartered in my house, and such was also the case 
in the dwellings of my neighbours. There were no outrages which 
these soldiers did not commit. Each household had to supply them 
with upwards of a thousand cash a day. This could not last, and we 
were obliged to band together to invite the commander to a feast. 
I did all I could to pretend to be respectful to him, and in this way 
we gradually gained his friendship. He was pleased at our atten- 
tions, and relieved us of the soldiers, who were sent further off. He 
was fond of music, played the Pipa very well, and wished to make 
the acquaintance of some clever singing girl with whom he might wile 
away his leisure. One night he invited us to dinner with the full inten- 
tion of enjoying himself, when suddenly a piece of paper from the 
commander-in-chief was put into his hand. At sight of it he changed 
colour and hurried on to the city wall. Whereupon we all also dis- 
persed. 

‘The next morning the commander-in-chief issued a proclamation 
stating that he would be responsible for everything, and that the civil 
population should in no way be implicated in the defence of the city. 
All who heard and understood the meaning of this wept bitterly. 
Just then a report spread that the outposts had won a victory, and 
everyone rejoiced. In the afternoon my wife, with some of her 
relations, came from Kwachow in order to avoid the deserters from 
the Marquis Hsing Ping’s army. My wife had been away from 
Yangchow for a long time, and we were both grieved at meeting 
thus. I was now told by one or two people that the enemy was on 
the point of entering the city, so I hastened out to make inquiries. 
Some said that the Marquis of Chingnan, Hwang Téhkung, was 
bringing an army for our relief. On the city wall I saw that the 
guards were still at their posts; I then went on to the market and 
found the people talking in a panic-stricken way. Many were 
moving about with dishevelled hair and bare feet. I asked for 
news. With beating hearts and trembling lips they were unable to 
reply. Suddenly several tens of cavalry came from the northern 
quarter of the city towards the south. They were all in disorder, 
like the waves of the sea, and surrounding a man in the middle who 
proved to be the Imperial commander-in-chief. It seemed that 
these men had tried to escape by the east gate, but the approach of 
the enemy prevented them from getting away, and their object now 
was to reach the south gate. On this I perceived that the enemy 
had entered the city. Suddenly there came a horseman riding from 
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the south northward, at a slow pace, with loose rein and with 
upturned face weeping bitterly. In front were two soldiers clinging 
to the horse’s head, being evidently unwilling to part from the rider. 
This sight is still before my eyes, and I am sorry that I don’t know 
the names of the three friends. When the horseman had gone a 
little distance the men on the city wall rushed down, at the same 
time throwing away their armour and weapons. Some of them were 
wounded. The wall was now deserted. Previous to this the com- 
mander-in-chief, considering that the wall was too narrow to allow 
the guns to turn, had a wooden platform made to connect the wall 
with the neighbouring houses, so as to get more room for manceuvring. 
The work was not quite finished when the enemy rushed up on 
to the wall with swords flashing. The defenders of the city and the 
people all crowded together, and the main road being blocked they 
ran on to the wooden platform and climbed into the houses. The 
new planks not having been firmly placed, the fugitives fell like 
falling leaves so soon as they set foot on them. Eight or nine out of 
ten were killed. The noise of the men scrambling on to the houses 
was like weapons clashing, and as they broke the tiles in stepping 
on to the roofs the sound was as of rain and hail. There was crash- 
ing going on everywhere. The people in their alarm rushed out of 
their houses, and were at a loss to know what to do or where to go. 
The halls, sitting-rooms and even the bedrooms were full of our 
soldiers, who had made their way down from the roofs in their fright- 
ened search for hiding-places. The householders could not keep 
them out. Outside the city walls the houses were all closed and 
there was a dead calm. The back of my sitting-room looks on to 
the city wall. From the window I could see soldiers marching from 
the south westward. Their rank and file were in strict discipline, and 
they marched unhesitatingly in spite of the heavy rain. I thought 
they were regular Chinese soldiers, and my heart took comfort. 
Suddenly my neighbours who had agreed among themselves to wel- 
come the victorious army knocked vehemently at my door. They 
had arranged a table and were burning incense to show that they 
dare not defy the enemy. It was plain now that affairs had gone too 
far for remedy, and that it would be absurd to set aside their 
counsel, So I kept on answering, “ Yes, yes.” Then I changed my 
clothes and looked out for the coming of the enemy. But for a 
long time they came not. Then I returned to my parlour window, 
and looking up on the city wall, I saw that the troops were 
fewer than before, some marching and some halting. Suddenly I 
faw a crowd of women mixed in the ranks, dressed in the ordinary 
Yangchow fashion. I became greatly alarmed, and returning, said 
to my wife, ‘“‘ The enemy are already in the city. If anything dreadful 
should happen you had better commit suicide.” My wife assented, 
and said, weeping bitterly, ‘“‘ Here is some gold which I have saved ; 
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take it. As-for me I have no hope of surviving in this world.” At 
this moment some citizens rushed in, calling out, ‘“‘ They are coming, 
they are coming.” I ran out to see. Several horsemen were coming 
from the north, trotting slowly. As they advanced they encountered 
the people who were going to welcome them, and bowed their heads 
as though in conversation with them. It was now a case of every- 
one for himself. There was no concerted action although we were 
all huddled together, and nothing could be heard of what was going 
on. When the enemy approached I found that their first object 
was to extort money and that their demands were not very exorbitant. 
They were satisfied with a little and did not ask for more. If their 
demands were refused, they threatened with their swords, but I never 
saw them strike anyone. (Afterwards I learnt that some who had 
given up 10,000 taels of gold had not escaped death. The treacherous 
natives urged the Manchus on.) As they came to my door one of 
the horsemen pointed to me, and turning to his companion said, “‘ Get 
for me that man wearing the blue clothes.” On this the horseman 
dismounted with the intention ofseizing me, but as I fled he gave up the 
pursuit and remounted. I said to myself, “I was wearing coarse 
clothes like a countryman. Why did they want to seize me?” My 
brother coming, we consulted about the incident, saying, ‘‘ The 
people in this neighbourhood are rich merchants, and probably they 
thought we were also the same. What shall we do?” We then 
hurried off through a byway and asked my eldest brother to take 
charge of our women. In the midst of rain all the others went to 
my second brother’s house, behind the Ho family graveyard, where 
the people were all poor, while I remained behind to see what would 
happen. Suddenly my eldest brother came in and said, “ Blood is 
flowing in the streets. Come with me that we may die contentedly 
together.” Then I took my ancestors’ tablets and went with my 
brother to my second brother’s house. At this time there were 
taking refuge in my second brother’s house two elder brothers, one 
younger one, one sister-in-law, one nephew, my wife, a son, and two 
of my wife’s sisters, and one of my wife’s brothers. 

‘ As it gradually grew dark the sound of the enemy’s soldiers 
killing people was heard in the street, so we went up on to the roof 
to hide. There was heavy rain at the time, and several of us were 
obliged to creep under one blanket, being all wet through. The 
noise of groaning was heard below. It sounded horrible. At mid- 
night we descended into the house again, and lit a fire with a flint 
and steel, to cook some food. At this time fires broke out in the 
city on all sides. In our neighbourhood ten houses were in flames, 
and in the distance the conflagrations were numberless. The sky 
was all lighted up as though by permanent lightning. There were 
continual sounds of crackling and explosion, amid which could be 
heard the cries of people being beaten in the street. It was 
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unendurably horrible When the food was ready we all looked at one 
another with fear and trembling. Our tears flowed so that we could 
not use our chopsticks, as we thougbt of our blank future. My 
wife took from me the gold which she had given me, and having 
broken it into pieces divided them among me and my three brothers. 
Each one was to conceal his share in his hair, shoes, clothes, and belt. 
Then my wife finding some old and shabby shoes gave them to us to 
put on. And so we passed the whole night without closing an eye. 
Meanwhile there was, as it were, a sound of the song of birds in the 
air, resembling the notes of a flute, and noises like little children 
crying. These sounds were close to our heads ; we all heard them. 

‘ 26th.—The fire began to go out as the sky brightened. So we 
went up on to the roof again to hide. There were already upwards 
of ten people hiding in the gutters. Suddenly aman froma building 
on the east climbed up on to the roof, followed by a soldier with a 
drawn sword, who seeing us left the man of whom he had been in 
pursuit and ran towards us. Terrified at this I ran down to hide, 
my brother following me. We ran about a hundred paces and then 
stopped. Hence we were separated from the women, and were in 
ignorance whether they were still alive or dead. The cunning 
soldiers, fearing that many people would escape from them by hiding, 
announced the proclamation of an armistice. The people in conceal- 
ment, hearing this, came out of their hiding-places and followed the 
soldiers. Of these there were about fifty or sixty, half of whom were 
women, My brother said to me, ‘‘ We are only four here, and if we 
were to encounter some armed soldiers we could not escape death. 
We had better follow with the rest. In a crowd such as that, there 
would be a better chance of escape. But let us die rather than be 
separated.” At this time our minds were confused, and we did not 
know how best to act so as to save our lives. So we determined to 
join the crowd following the soldiers. These Manchu soldiers who 
led the crowd searched my brothers and took their gold, but left me 
untouched. Suddenly some women called me by name. I looked 
at them and saw that they were the two concubines of my friend 
Chu Shu. I quickly bade them hold their peace. They were dis- 
hevelled and barefooted and stood in mud above the ankles. One 
had an infant daughter in her arms. A soldier whipped her, and, 
throwing the child into the mud, drove the crowd forward. In front 
marched a soldier with a drawn sword, while another carrying a spear 
guarded the rear. A third man in the middle moved to the right 
and left to prevent any escaping. There were several tens of us, and 
we were driven like oxen or sheep. At the least hesitation we were 
flogged or killed. The women were strung together on a cord like a 
string of pearls. At every step some fell, and so got covered with 
mud. The ground was strewn thick with children, some trodden on 
by the horses and some by the men. Their intestines and brains 
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smeared the ground. The sound of lamentation was universal. 
Every ditch and pond we passed was filled to the brim with corpses, 
and the water was discoloured with blood. Presently we came to a 
house. It was the dwelling of the Colonel Tao Yungyen. We 
entered by the back door. The house was full of corpses in every 
room. I thought that I should die here. 

‘ We staggered to the front of the house, and came out into the 
street, and again we entered one belonging to Chiao Chéngwang, a 
Shansi merchant. Here three soldiers lived. As we entered we saw 
a soldier directing women to pick out clothing from the boxes strewn 
about. The coloured satins were in piles like mountains. When 
these women saw our soldiers come in they laughed coquettishly at 
them. The soldiers drove all us men into the back hall and detained 
the women in the side room. In the middle of the hall they had 
arranged two square tables where there were three tailors and a 
middle-aged woman making clothes. The woman, who was a native 
of the city, was dressed in beautiful garments and was talking and 
laughing as usual. She was very covetous, and when she saw a good 
thing she begged the soldiers for it, intending to make herself 
attractive. She was quiteshameless. The soldiers said to us, “ When 
we took Korea we captured several tens of thousand women, and 
there was not one who lost her chastity. Why are the women of 
great China so shameless?” Alas! ’twas the result of anarchy. The 
three soldiers stripped the women who came in of their wet clothes, 
from head to foot, and then ordered the tailoress to measure their 
naked bodies. Being defenceless they were obliged to submit, and 
put on their new clothes. It is unnecessary to say that they were 
so ashamed that they wished to die. When they had finished 
changing, the soldiers took the women with them while they ate and 
drank. There was no outrage they did not commit, being without 
the slightest respect for morality. Suddenly a soldier drew his 
sword, and jumping up, said to us, ‘‘ Come along, savages.” Those 
in front had already been tied with cords, my eldest brother amongst 
them. My second brother said, ‘“‘Our circumstances are desperate. 
What is to be done?” Suddenly taking my hand he led me forward, 
and other brothers following. Already they had tied up over fifty 
men, and when raising their swords they shouted out ; we felt that 
our lives were lost. Not one dared to move. I followed my eldest 
brother out to the hall, where we saw many going to be beheaded. 
They were arranged in rows one after the other. At first I thought 
I should be willing to incur the same fate. But suddenly :ny heart 
moved as though helped by the spirits, and I turned and ran back to 
the hall, unperceived by the fifty victims. In the west room at the 
back of the hall there were still some old women, so, as I could not 
hide myself there, I went through by the back where there were a 
number of camels, which blocked the way. But my heart was in a 
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reat flutter, and crawling under the bellies of the camels I passed 
out. If I had frightened the creatures they would have trodden on 
me, and I should have become as earth. I passed several rooms, but 
there was no way out except by a lane at the side which communi- 
cated with the back door. But the door had already been barred 
with iron, so I returned to the front again. 

‘There I heard the sound of men being killed. I was more 
frightened than ever, and without any plan of escape. On the left 
was a kitchen where were four men who had been set to do the 
cooking. I begged them to take me as one of their assistants, to 
draw water for them. I thought I might escape in this way. But 
they sternly refused, and said, ‘‘ We were counted before we came in 
here, and if we were counted again and it was found that there was 
an addition of one, they would suspect us, and woe would befall us.” 
I fervently begged without ceasing, upon which they became angry 
and wanted to take me out to the shambles. So I went out with 
my mind in a flurry. Looking at the passage, I saw a wooden 
stand with earthen jars on it near to the house. I climbed up the 
stand and succeeded in reaching a jar, but down I fell, for the jars 
were empty and would not support me. I now didn’t know what to 
do, so I quickly ran to the side door, and laid hold of a handle, 
intending to break it open. I shook it a hundred times but without 
effect. I then knocked it with a stone, but as this made a noise, I 
feared that it would be heard outside, so I was obliged to return to the 
handle and shake the door. My finger was crushed and bleeding. 
The handle suddenly moved, and it took all my strength to turn it. 
I then tried to open the bar of the door. The bar was of Hibiscus 
syriacus, and having expanded from the wet, it stuck more firmly 
than the handle. While trying to force the door the hinge broke 
and it fell down with a part of the wall, making a noise like thunder. 
I quickly ran out and really don’t know where my strength came 
from. Iran to the back door, outside of which is the city wall. 

‘ At that time soldiers and horses were crowding on the wall, and I 
could not get near it. So I turned to the house on the left of the 
one I had vacated, and furtively entered in. Every place where 
men could hide was full, and they would not receive me. I went from 
the back to the front of five several buildings. They were all alike 
full, so I came to the front door facing the street. Our soldiers were 
passing in a continuous stream. Everyone had thought the neigh- 
bourhood a dangerous one and had deserted it. I then went back into 
the house, where was a bedstead with a top toit. I climbed up by the 
bedpost and hid myself on it, bending low, and my breath grew 
quieter. Suddenly I heard, through the wall, my brother crying 
bitterly, and the blows of a sword; then the crying ceased. In a 
little while I heard my second brother pleading and saying, ‘“‘I have 
some gold buried in the ground of my house; let me go and get it 
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for you.” A blow was the answer, and his voice sounded no more. At 
that time my spirit departed from me and my heart was burning like 
hot oil. My eyes were dry and tearless. My intestines became 
knotted as though they would break, and I lost all self-control. 
Presently a soldier brought a woman into the room and wanted 
to claim his right as victor. At first she refused, but being urged 
yielded to compulsion. But presently she said, “This place is too 
near to the market ; we cannot stay here any longer.” So the soldier 
took her away. The house had a ceiling made with mats which was 
not strong enough to support people, but through which it was 
possible to climb to the beams above. With both hands I held the 
beam and climbed up. My feet rested on a lower beam. Beneath 
me was the mat covering and the space was quite dark. Shortly 
afterwards some soldiers came in and probed the matting with their 
spears, to see whether or not it was empty, and fortunately thought 
there was no one there. So during the whole day I never came into 
contact with a soldier. But close to me there were many who were 
put to the sword. Outside in the street every troop of cavalry which 
passed was followed by several tens of men and women crying bitterly 
for help and merey. Though there was no rain that day the sun 
was obscured, and it was impossible to know whether it was day or 
night. After awhile the passing soldiers and cavalry diminished in 
number, and the only sound that was heard in the neighbourhood 
was of groaning and weeping. I thought about my two brothers who 
were killed, and of my eldest brother and my wife and children, 
about whom I knew nothing. I wanted to save them, if haply I 
might see them again alive, so I climbed down from the beam and 
went out again into the street, which was full of men’s heads and 
bodies. It was so dark I could not recognise anyone, but I stooped 
down to the bodies and asked who they were, but there was no 
answer. I saw, however, lights approaching from the south, and 
quickly got out of the way, following along the bottom of the city 
wall. The road was blocked with corpses, over which I fell several 
times out of sheer fright, and became like one of themselves. After- 
wards I got into a small Jane where it was so dark that I ran against 
fugitives, terrifying them and myself. On the main street torches 
made it as light as day. Between 6 o’clock and 10, I reached 
my brother’s house. The door was shut and I did not dare to 
knock. On listening, however, I heard a woman’s voice, and recog- 
nising it as that of my brother’s wife began to tap lightly. The 
door was opened by my wife. My eldest brother had come back, 
and my wife and children were all with him. I wept with my 
brother, but dared not tell him that our other brothers were killed. 
My sister-in-law inquired about them, and I answered evasively. I 
asked my wife how she had escaped. She said, “‘ During the escape 
from the soldiers you ran first and the others followed, and I was 
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left behind with our son, Pang. We jumped down from the roof, 
and escaped death. My sister, however, injured her leg in jumping, 
and we all Jay down. A soldier took us two to a room where there 
were several tens of men and women all tied in a row, and ordered 
the other women to see that wedid not escape. Presently the man 
went out with his sword, and another coming in carried off my 
sister, whom I did not see for some time. Another soldier then 
came in and let us women go. When outside I saw Mrs. Hung, and 
we ran together to the old place, and so escaped.” 

‘Mrs. Hung is my second brother’s mother-in-law. My wife 
asked me about my brothers, and on my telling her she wept fora 
long time. Mrs. Hung took some old rice and advised me to eat it. 
It choked me. Fires even more than on the first evening were 
breaking out on all sides. We furtively went out of the house into 
the fields, which were piled up with bodies, some of which were still 
alive. In the distance was the graveyard of the Ho family, where 
there was a thick wood, and whence came a great sound of people 
weeping and wailing, fathers calling for their sons, and husbands 
calling for their wives. Such cries were heard on all sides, and were 
extremely painful to listen to. We then returned to Mrs. Hung’s 
house. My wife wanted to commit suicide. I prevented her by 
talking to her all night, and so gave her no chance. At last the day 
began to break. 

‘ 27th.—I asked my wife where we could hide. She led me by a 
crooked lane to the back of the house, where some coffins were laid 
amid old broken tiles which were lying about, showing plainly that 
for a long time nobody had been there. We took some dry grass 
and laid ourselves upon the coffins and covered ourselves with a grass 
mat. My wife crouched in the front and I at the back. If we 
moved our heads were exposed, and if we stretched our legs they 
would be seen. We breathed quietly, and bent our legs and arms 
into as small a space as possible. Our spirits had just settled a little 
when we heard the sound of slaughter, accompanied by the tinkling 
of the rings on the swords. A confused cry arose from the victims 
and all begged for their lives; sometimes tens of men, sometimes 
hundreds, on meeting a single soldier, no matter how great was 
the majority, all bowed their beads and crouched down ready to 
receive the sword. No one ventured to attempt to escape. As to the 
crowds of women and girls they cried until the sound shook the 
earth. It is unnecessary to say more. In the afternoon the corpses 

were heaped up like mountains, and the dead must have been very 
numerous. Fortunately, at evening we slunk away and got out. 
Pang slept soundly on the coffin. From morning to night he made 
no cry or sound, and never complained of hunger. When he wanted 
to drink I took a piece of tile and got some water from the ditch to 
slake his thirst. Then he fell off to sleep again. When he woke we 
took him in our arms and went. Mrs. Hung came also, and we then 
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heard that our sister-in-law had been captured, and that our nephew, 
who was still in arms, was lost. Alas! this was very sorrowful. Thus 
in two days my brothers, sister-in-law and nephew were all taken 
from us. We then began to search for rice in the pan, but not 
finding any, slept together and endured hunger the whole night 
through. That night my wife again tried to commit suicide, but 
Mrs. Hung rescued her. 
‘On the 28th I said to my eldest brother, ‘‘ We don’t know who 
may die to-day. If, fortunately, you escape, then I beg you to 
protect Pang.” My brother wept and consoled me. Presently we 
left the place and went elsewhere. Mrs. Hung said to my wife, 
“‘ Yesterday I hid myself in a chest and was left in peace; you must 
take my place to-day.” But my wife was unwilling, and went back 
to the coffins to hide herself. Presently several banditti came in, 
and, breaking open the chest, captured Mrs. Hung, and flogged her 
severely, hoping to force her to give information. But she would 
not confess any knowledge of us. I thank her very much for this. 
In a little while the banditti came in greater numbers, and made for 
our hiding-place. They followed one another in succession, some 
going to the back of the house, but when these saw the coffins they 
went off. Suddenly there came several tens of soldiers shouting 
loudly. Their appearance was horrible. To my horror I saw one of 
these men come to the front of the coffin, who began to probe my legs 
with a long spear. I was frightened and came out. The man was 
a native, and acted as a guide to the soldiers. His face was very 
familiar to me, but I have forgotten his name. I begged for mercy 
and he asked for gold. When the gold was given he let me go, 
saying, “ You are lucky.” My wife now came out of her place of 
concealment and said to the soldiers, ‘‘ Let us go,” and though the 
soldiers went away our fears were not pacified. There then came 
by a young man in a red dress carrying a long sword. He came 
towards me, and took his sword as though to strike me. I gave him 
gold, and he wanted my wife. My wife, who was nearly nine 
months gone with child, was lying on the ground and refused to get 
up. I told the soldier that my wife had been pregnant for several 
months and that she had been ill the day before, when she had fallen 
from a house, and that I was afraid she would not live. ‘“ How 
can you,” I added, “ expect her to get up?” 

‘The red-coated man did not believe this, and made my wife 
undress that he might test the truth. He then went off, carrying 
with him a young woman, a girl anda boy. The boy cried to his 
mother for food, at which the soldier became angry and with one 
blow on the head killed him, but took away the woman and her 
daughter. ‘ This place,” I said, “is too public ; we must find some 
other and safer place to hide in.” My wife was now determined to 
commit suicide, which greatly alarmed me, but I did not know what 
todo. We then went out and in despair hung ourselves to a beam. 
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But the rope broke and we fell to the ground. Before we could get 
up the soldiers crowded into the house in which we had taken refuge 
and went up to the hall, without noticing the two side rooms where 
we were. We ran out of the door and got into a hay-loft to hide. 
It was all full of women from the country. They received my wife, 
but would not let me in. I ran to another hay-loft on the south 
side. The grass was piled up to the roof. I got on the top, and 
crouching down covered myself with grass. Here I thought I was 
quite safe. But presently a soldier entered and jumping up on 
the grass probed it with his long spear. I came out and begged for 
ray life, giving him at the same time some gold. He made a 
further search in the grass and got several other men. They all 
gave him gold and he let us go. When he had gone away we went 
back into the hay-loft. I saw that in the centre there were several 
square tables covered with grass and empty spaces under them, 
which might hold twenty or thirty men. In the company of others 
I forced myself in and thought it was safe, but unexpectedly the 
wall of the building fell down, and made a hole which left us visible 
from the outside. The soldiers saw us and poked at us with their 
spears. Those in front were wounded severely. My thigh also was 
hurt. Some were captured, while I, who was with those behind, 
scrambled out, and made my way to the women’s place. My wife 
and the other women were lying upon the grass, having smeared 
their bodies with blood, mixed earth with their hair, and covered 
their faces with black ashes. They looked horrible. One could 
only distinguish them by their voices. I begged the women, and 
they let me get in beneath the grass. All the women were lying 
above. I held my breath, not daring to move, and was nearly 
suffocated. My wife gave mea hollow bamboo, which I put to my 
mouth, the other end being in the open air, and so was saved from 
suffocation. Outside, close to us, a soldier killed two men with one 
blow. This was very wonderful and cannot be described by a pen. 
All the women on the grass were trembling. Suddenly there was 
a cry of sorrow. The banditti entered the house and, strange to say, 
walked out again without taking any notice of the sound. As the sky 
was now getting dark the women got up, and I also came out. The 
sweat was running off me like rain. At night I went back with my 
wife to Mrs. Hung’s house. Mr. and Mrs. Hung were there, and my 
eldest brother, who said, “I was captured to-day and was forced to 
carry loads, for which I received 1,000 cash, with a pass to allow me 
to return. The road was choked up with piles of corpses, and the blood 
ran in streams.” He also heard that a commander named Wang had 
taken up his residence in Li’s house at Chaoyang, and had distributed 
many tens of thousands of cash to the refugees. He often prevented 
his subordinates from killing the people, and thus many lives were 
saved. That night after our grief we fell into a deep sleep. 
‘The next morning was-the 29th day. We had endured five days, 
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and I began to feel relief at the thought that perhaps I might escape 
after all. But there were rumours about of a wholesale massacre in 
the city. At this the inhabitants, who were half dead with fright and 
privation, tried to escape, but met with great difficulties. Formerly 
there had been a ditch leading through the wall, but this was so 
choked up that the current could not run and it was almost dried up. 
This was one cause of suffering, because the marauding parties 
outside the city, greedy of the wealth inside, entered by this ditch 
at the dead of night and plundered the inhabitants. We feared now 
and again that even yet we should not be able to escape. My eldest 
brother was unwilling to leave us and go off alone. Until daylight 
we thought no more of any plan. The old hiding-place would not 
do again. My wife, owing to her pregnancy, always dreaded outrage. 
We next hid ourselves in the grass at the side of the pond. My 
wife and Pang lay down on the grass. Several soldiers came and 
repeatedly took her out, and let her off for a small bribe. At last a 
cruel soldier, with a mouse’s head and hawk’s eye, came tous. His 
features were horrible. He wanted to seize my wife. My wife lying 
down on the ground repeated to him the story she had told the other. 
He would not listen to her and ordered her to stand up. My wife, 
turning on the ground, resisted to the death. The soldier struck her 
on the back with his sword. The blood was soaking her clothes. Inside 
and outside they were wet through. Before, my wife had said to me, 
“If we meet with any imminent peril I shall die. Do not for the 
sake of husband and wife intercede for me, lest you should be im- 
plicated.” So I now hid in the grass at a distance and pretended not 
to take any notice. I thought that my wife was really dying. The 
cruel soldier would not let her off, but wound her hair several times 
round his arm and dragged her away. In his cruelty he hit her 
savagely for the distance of a bow shot; turning round to go out of 
the main street he struck her at every few paces. Suddenly they 
met a troop of cavalry, one of whom spoke to the soldier in Manchu, 
and he then let my wife go. So she crawled back weeping bitterly. 
She was wounded all over. Suddenly great fires broke out on all 
sides. At the Ho family graveyard were grass huts which burnt up 
easily. All came from their hiding-places in consequence, and as 
they came out they were attacked, not one in a hundred escaping 
with their lives. 

‘Some were burnt to death within the houses, sometimes as many 
as a hundred in each dwelling, but no one knows how many perished 
in all. These fires left no place in which to hide, and those attempt- 
ing to conceal themselves who met the soldiers were put to death 
in spite of gold. Only by lying with the corpses on a road side 
could we possibly escape. I with my wife and child took refuge 
behind a grave, where we smeared our faces and legs with mud until 
we were not like human beings. The fire becoming intense the 
trees at the graveyard caught, and the glare was like lightning, while 
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the noise was like the falling of mountains. The sound of the wind 
was as though it was angry. The red sun was hidden and was dark- 
It seemed as though there were many Yecha devils chasing and 
killing thousands and hundreds of the inhabitants of Hell. Fright- 
ened and alarmed I frequently fell into a comatose state, not knowing 
whether or not I was still in this world. Suddenly I heard the noise 
of trampling feet—an awful noise, that shook my heart. I turned 
to look at the wall and saw my eldest brother struggling with a 
soldier in the distance. My brother was the stronger and so es- 
caped, but the soldier chased him. That soldier was the man who 
the other day took my wife, and afterwards let her go. For awhile 
I saw nothing of my brother, and my heart was trembling. Sud- 
denly he came, naked and with dishevelled hair, pressed by a soldier, 
and so was obliged to ask me for gold for his ransom. I had only 
one piece left. This I took out and gave to the soldier, who was 
very angry and struck my brother with his sword. My brother 
rolled on the ground, and his body was covered with blood. My son 
Pang got up and pulled at the soldier, crying and begging for mercy 
(my son was only five years old). The soldier cleaned his sword on 
Pang’s clothes and again began to strike my brother, who was nearly 
dead. He then tugged at my hair, asking me for gold, and struck 
me with the back of his sword unceasingly. I told him, “ My gold is 
finished. If you must have gold, I must die; anything else you 
may have.” The soldier dragged me by the hair to Hung’s house. 
My wife’s clothes and things had been put away in two jars. These 
were emptied for his benefit. He took all the gold, pearls, and the 
best of the clothes. Seeing that on my son’s neck was a silver 
chain he cut it away with his sword. As he went he said to me, 
“ J won’t kill you, but someone else is sure to put an end to you.” 
From this I judged that the rumour of a general massacre was true, 
and I made up my mind to die. I left my son in the house and ran 
out, quickly with my wife, and found that my eldest brother was 
wounded on the neck an inch deep, and more severely on his chest. 
We supported him and carried him to Hung’s house. In reply to 
our inquiries he said that he did not feel pain. He was alternately 
sleeping and waking. We put him down on the bed, and went out 
to hide ourselves again in the graveyard. All our neighbours were 
lying on the various heaps of grass. Suddenly a man said, “ To- 
morrow there will be a general massacre and all will be killed; you 
had better leave your wife and escape with me.” My wife also ad- 
vised me to go, but I thought of my eldest brother lying severely 
wounded, and refused. Up to this time we had had something to 
trust to, but all the gold was now finished and I began to despair. 
Suddenly I fell into a swoon and was a long time recovering. The 
fires began. to go out. I heard the sound of three guns in the dis- 
tance, and the soldiers running to and fro diminished in number. 
My wife, holding Pang, sat upon a rubbish heap with Mrs. Hung. 
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‘Some soldiers now carried off four or five of the women. The 
two older ones wept bitterly, while the younger ones laughed as 
usual. Afterwards two other soldiers came up and fought for the 
women. Another soldier tried to separate them, speaking to them 
in Manchu. Suddenly another came on the scene and helped to 
carry away the younger women to some neighbouring trees. One 
of the women I recognised as the daughter-in-law of the family 
Tsiao. In ordinary times the conduct of this family had been such 
as to deserve some such punishment. In the midst of my alarm I 
could not help sighing. Suddenly I saw an armed man dressed in 
red clothes and wearing a Manchu hat and black boots, not thirty 
years of age, coming along the road. His features were noble. He 
was followed by a man wearing a yellow waistcoat whose appearance 
was brave and majestic. Several Yangchow men followed them. 
The man in red looked earnestly at me and said, “‘ You are not like 
the others; tell me truly who you are.” Thinking to escape by 
pretending to be some great one I trumped up a story. Then 
pointing to the women he asked who they were. They told him the 
truth. He said, ‘To-morrow a proclamation will be read by the 
Prince to stop the massacre and you shall all have your lives.” 
He then ordered his followers to distribute clothes amongst us, and 
asked us how many days we had been without food. I answered, 
“ Five days.” He ordered us to follow him. I and my wife were 
doubtful, but we dare not hesitate. We came to a house which was 
fullof good things, fish, rice, etc. He said toa woman, “ Treat these 
four people well.” Then he left us. It was now dark. My brother- 
in-law had been taken prisoner, and we did not know whether he 
was alive or dead. My wife was very anxious about him. Presently 
an old woman brought us rice and fish. My house was only a short 
distance from Mrs. Hung’s house. I took some fish and rice for my 
brother. My brother was not able to swallow more than a few 
mouthfuls and then stopped. I wiped my brother’s hair and washed 
the blood away. My heart was hurt as if cut by a knife. On that 
day we heard that the massacre was stopped, and every one took 
comfort. On the morrow was the first day of the fifth month. But 
although the eagerness for killing was not so fierce, still some 
murdering and robbing went on. All the rich houses were searched 
and plundered. All girls above ten years were captured and not one 
left. On that day the Marquis Hsing Ping returned to Yangchow, 
and every scrap of silk and grain of rice was taken into his tiger’s 
mouth. The scene of destruction cannot be described. 

‘On the second day a rumour was current that the prefect and the 
magistrate were already replaced. Proclamations were issued to 
reassure people, by telling them not to be frightened, and an order 
was given to the monks of the temple to burn the corpses. A 
number of women were hiding in the temple, where some had died from 
fright and others from starvation. I have referred to the record of 
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the corpses which had been burnt and find that they numbered 
upwards of 800,000. Those who committed suicide in wells and 
rooms and those who were hung and burnt in the houses are not 
included in this number. 

‘On the third day a proclamation was issued for relieving the 
sufferers, and I went with Mrs. Hung to the Chiieh K’ou gate to 
receive a share of the rice which had been collected by the com- 
mander-in-chief. It was like a mountain several thousand tan.' In a 
very short time it all disappeared. The recipients coming and going 
were mostly wounded in the head and forehead. Many had broken 
arms and legs. Their faces were full of sword-cuts. The blood 
flowed like the dripping of candles. When scrambling for the rice, 
although many were relatives and friends, they utterly disregarded 
one another, the strongest carrying away the food and coming back 
for more. The old, weak, and wounded were unable to get any the 
whole day. 

‘On the fourth day the weather was fine and the sun shone forth, 
but the smell of the corpses affected every one. On all sides bodies were 
being burnt and the smoke rose like a fog. The stench prevailed 
several tens of li. On that day I burnt cotton and human bones to 
ashes, with which to dress my brother’s wounds. I wept with great 
sorrow and was unable to utter. 

‘On the fifth day those who had hidden in secret places gradually 
came out. When they met their friends they wept and were speech- 
less. We five, although becoming a little more cheerful, did not dare 
to stay in the house. We got up early, and took our food out into 
the wilderness. The marauding parties were still coming to and fro, 
in parties of several tens. Although these men were not armed, 
they had clubs, and threatened the people, demanding their money. 
Some they killed. Whenever they met a woman they carried her 
off. I don’t know whether they were Manchu troops or native 
banditti. On that day my eldest brother died from his wounds. I 
remember that when at first this misfortune fell upon us we were 
with brothers, sister-in-law, nephews, wife, and son, eight in all, and 
now there were only three left. My wife’s sisters and brothers are 
not included in this. 

‘From the 25th day of the fourth month to the 5th of the fifth 
month made ten days. All this is from my personal observations 
and what my eyes witnessed. I have thus recorded the events as they 
happened, and have not mentioned the rumours from a distance. In 
the future people who, fortunately enjoying peaceful lives, are happily 
devoid of trouble, but pay no heed to morality, and are always wasting 
and wilfully misusing the gifts they possess, ought to be warned by 
this narrative and be fearful.’ 

Rosert K. DovuGtas. 
' 1 tan =133 lb. 
Vor. XLV—No, 265 LL 
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IS THE PARTY SYSTEM BREAKING UP? 


A LETTER from Mr. Goldwin Smith to the editor of the Zimes pub- 
lished in that journal on the 17th of January, and a speech delivered 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour at Manchester a fortnight afterwards, have again 
drawn attention to a very interesting problem, which, though it is 
frequently to be met with in the political literature of the last half 
century, has never yet established its claim to rank among practical 
questions. The present condition of the Liberal party, however, has 
invested it with sufficient ‘ actuality’ to enforce its recognition on the 
leader of the House of Commons, Is the party system breaking up? 
Are we to take the collapse of one wing of the edifice as a warning 
that the whole is rotten, and that the rest is shortly to follow; or 
are we to regard it only as an accident due to particular causes not 
affecting the stability of the fabric in general and productive only of 
some temporary inconvenience while the necessary repairs are being 
executed ? When we find two men whose opinions on such a subject 
are entitled to such deep respect as Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s, both thinking it their duty to comment on the present state 
of parties, and each giving a different answer to the inquiry suggested 
by it, we cannot be far wrong in thinking that the matter deserves 
consideration. On one hypothesis—that adopted in the Times’ letter 
—it is one of immeasurable importance. On the other, it is one of 
great immediate interest. If a process of political evolution is now 
going on before us, no student of English history should be indiffer- 
ent to the spectacle. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith believes the system to be near its end. Mr. 
Balfour hopes that it will soon recover itself, and start again, 
with new life and vigour, capable of playing that part in our consti- 
tutional economy which it has discharged for the last two hundred 
years. The Professor thinks that those who are just leaving the world 
‘are likely to miss a very interesting discussion.’ The statesman 
persuades himself that after a little shuffling of the cards affairs will 
jog on as before ; and that if Mr. Goldwin Smith is anxious on other 
accounts to leave the world he need not delay his departure in hope 
of his curiosity being gratified. 

Three different theories are suggested by the present state 
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of parties: one, that the system is sick unto death; another, that 
the conditions essential to its health are only in abeyance and will 
sooner or later be restored; a third, that party government is not 
really dependent on the existence of two organised opposing forces, 
and could be carried on just as well without them. There is some 
confusion of thought, I think, in this last-mentioned hypothesis. 
Some such scheme as it indicates might arise out of the wreckage of 
the party system, but even if it could be permanent, which I very 
much doubt, it would not be party government in any sense in which 
the term has ever been used in this country. I shall use it only as 
it is understood by Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Balfour, and, I may add, 
by Englishmen in general. 

Mr, Smith, who holds the first of these views—namely, that the 
system is moribund—asserts that it is ‘not a necessity of political 
life, but only an accident of English history.’ This may be true in 
the abstract ; the only question is whether it is not now so deeply 
imbedded in our ‘ political life’ that the removal of it might be fatal 
to the constitution. It may be worth while, therefore, to follow Mr. 
Goldwin Smith very briefly over the course which it has run since 
1714, with a view to ascertaining whether it has not been much 
more continuous in its operation than the language of his letter 
would imply : and whether the disuse of it would not necessarily lead 
to other methods, to which the country has long been unaccustomed, 
and to which I cannot think they would accord a very favourable 
reception. Mr. Smith, I know, has Lord Bolingbroke on his side, who 
thought, however, that the party system should have ended where the 
Professor says that it began, It ought to have ceased, in his opinion, 
with the accession of the House of Hanover, when all danger of a 
Popish sovereign, by which parties were originally created, would 
have been over, had the new dynasty not adopted a policy of pro- 
scription and excluded the Tories from all participation in the 
Government. This mistake at once called into being a strong Tory 
opposition, and was the real parent of the party system as we now 
know it. This was Bolingbroke’s version of events quorwm pars 
magna fuit. And pushed to its logical conclusion it lands us in the 
Patriot King—not such a bad sort of personage after all, if you can 
only find him. But that is the difficulty, This question, however, 
lies beyond the scope of our inquiry. 

What are the points, then, which seem to be essential to the 
political régime described by Mr. Balfour as the ‘two party’ system. 
The first, I think, is that the two parties should be divided from 
each other by questions of which the conditions are not, of course, 
perpetual, but permanent. The second is that they should be com- 
posed of men willing to submit to Parliamentary discipline, to respect 
Parliamentary traditions, and to sink any peculiar views they may 
happen to entertain when inconsistent with the common good. We 
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have seen this truth exemplified by very recent experience. The 
third is that each party should be largely leavened by men of suffi- 
cient property and position to make them independent of Parliamen- 
tary distinction. As an example of public questions of which the 
conditions are not permanent I would take our foreign policy in 
general. Its conditions are always changing, and it would be impos- 
sible to form or to keep together two great political parties by 
differences of opinion which must necessarily vary with every day 
that passes. Then again there are matters of great importance 
which are only questions of more or less, or administrative ques- 
tions on which it is impossible to bind down large bodies of men to 
. particular agreements. With regard to the second point it is 
scarcely necessary to remind the public that the great advocate 
of the party system, Edmund Burke, places discipline and com- 
promise among its first necessities. If parties are to maintain 
principles, they must not run riot after fads. The third essential 
which I have named is almost a condition of the second. Discipline 
can hardly be preserved with a crowd of aspirants pushing eagerly to 
the front, each one with a mission of his own. All three require- 
ments are indeed sufficiently obvious. But Mr. Goldwin Smith only 
notices the first, on which his remarks seem to lack a good deal of 
his usual clear-sightedness. 

If we look back to the date from which he starts, that is 1714, 
we shall see that parties have for the most part been divided 
upon questions of which the conditions were permanent. During 
the first seven years of George the First’s reign they were settling 
down. But after that they fell into position, and kept up for the 
next twenty years the system which Mr. Balfour considers to be the 
only one possible. That the Opposition was variously composed, of 
Tories, Patriots, discontented Whigs and Jacobites, matters nothing, 
as long as they were animated by one common purpose and bound 
so closely together as to be virtually one party. The question in 
this case of which the conditions were permanent was ‘ Walpole’s 
system,’ which the whole Opposition, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, were determined to overthrow. This was sufficient for 
the purpose. This is not the place to examine what that system was, 
or what was the matter with it serious enough to lend patience and 
¢ohesion to its assailants for so long a period. Nor does it signify 
in the least whether Walpole was right or wrong. The history of 
his administration illustrates the history of parties just the same, 
whichever he was. 

On Walpole’s retirement an effort was made by the king in 
concert with Lord Carteret to throw off the yoke of party; but all 
that it did was to supply a new question of which the conditions 
were permanent, 11 place of the old one, which, of course, disappeared 
with Walpole, Then came up the question of prerogative and the 
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right of the sovereign to choose his own ministers. The Tory party 
from 1750 to 1760, while the last spark of Jacobitism was dying out, 
were gradually being educated to make this their watchword. They 
were a compact and powerful body, though not a majority of the 
House ; and if for a time they were comparatively inactive they 
kept their distinctive creed and continued to be a real party. The 
Whigs, on the other hand, now began to split up into sections, 
representing patrician clans instead of democratic cliques ; and during 
the first ten years of George the Third’s reign their condition was 
not unlike that of the Liberals at the present moment. The king 
of course took advantage of their disorganisation, and succeeded in 
the end in establishing a strong government which held its own in 
the House of Commons for twelve years, during which period the 
party system had time to right itself, so that before the end of it we 
again see two compact and fairly balanced parties once more sitting 
on each side of the Speaker’s chair. 

The Whigs lost all the fruits of their twelve years’ training and 
discipline by the memorable ‘ coalition’ of 1783, when the party 
system took a new departure, and was finally consolidated by Mr. Pitt ; 
the Whigs, numerically weak, but compact and organised, forming a 
regular Opposition, a function to which they were confined for the 
best part of half a century. But they had learned their lesson. They 
had had enough of groups. Some of them went over to the Tories 
after the French Revolution. But we hear no more of ‘the Revolu- 
tion Families.’ Party had not broken down. On the contrary, just 
what was wanted to inspire it with fresh vitality was about to happen. 
Whigs and Tories had hitherto been divided on a question of which 
the conditions were certainly permanent—namely, the rights of the 
Crown, supplemented so to speak by the American War. They were 
soon to be divided not only upon these but upon other questions 
also, of which the conditions are not only permanent but, humanly 
speaking, perpetual. With the French Revolution began that anxiety 
for the safety of our national institutions and the stability of our social 
order which was unknown in the eighteenth century and which has 
never entirely subsided. But it has taken different forms. The Whig 
Opposition, indeed, which confronted Pitt had no thought of abolishing 
the House of Lords or disestablishing the Church of England. But 
they were suspected of a dangerous sympathy with ‘ French principles ’ 
which carried these changes in their wake, and were quite enough to 
establish a line of demarcation between Whigs and Tories down to 
tbe end of the war and for some years afterwards. During the reign of 
George the Fourth this began to grow fainter ; but the Roman Catholic 
question and the Parliamentary Reform question took its place, and 
were of course closely associated with it. Or, if it is thought hardly 
fair to take the Roman Catholic question as an instance, seeing that 
the Tories themselves were divided on it, Parliamentary reform, at 
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all events, and the necessity of coercive measures for suppressing 
Jacobinism, were two substantial questions of which the conditions 
were permanent from the Peace of 1815 to the Reform Bill of 1832. 

After that great change the system to all outward appearance 
went on as before. It seemed as if the two great parties had only 
changed places. But the Whigs themselves by taking a third party 
into partnership dug their own grave, and sowed the seeds of all that 
confusion which makes us ask now, and has made others ask before. 
whether party is really breaking up, or whether Liberalism is only 
undergoing that process of purgation which is necessary to restore 
its unity and purity and qualify it to resume its legitimate constitu- 
tional function. 


Ergo exercentur poenis veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt, &c. 


I have said that the alarm inspired by the French Revolution 
took different forms. After 1832 it took a very acute form, quite 
sufficient to constitute a question of which the conditions were per- 
ruanent, not only as long as the Whigs remained in power, but after 
they had resigned. The Conservative Government of 1842, with what 
justice others may decide, was regarded not only as the best possible 
administration but as the saviour of society. The all-round attack 
en vested interests which the late Government, as it was said, had 
imaugurated, had thoroughly roused the middle classes and destroyed 
all the popularity which the Whigs had acquired by the Reform Bill. 
At that time if a man said he was a Conservative or a Liberal you 
knew at once what he was, as well as you would have done twenty 
years before had he called himself a Tory or a Whig. 

In 1846 the Conservative ‘party was thinned by the secession of 
the Peelites. But there'was no interruption of its continuity. Pro- 
tection was a quasi-party distinction while any hope of regaining it 
was cherished. But it-could not last ; and after the general election 
of 1852 the party system reappeared in its proper proportions, the 
two sides being divided from each other on questions of deep and 
lasting interest—namely, ‘the privileges of the Church of England 
and the reconstruction of the House of Commons. The Crimean 
war and the Indian mutiny shelved them for the moment, but from 
1858 to 1868 they formed two issues on which the division of parties 
could be maintained on its normal footing without the aid of any 
mere political fiction. It-is unnecessary to say that, during what 
was called the volcanic period, the party system showed no signs of 
extinction. Then followed the Irish question, which, indeed, is 
always with us, and can boast greater elements of permanence 
than any that has yet been named. The third Reform Bill, and the 
adoption of Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone, led to another new forma- 
tion of the party system which, in my own opinion, will be found in 
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the long run to have greatly strengthened it, and to have rendered its 
demise further off than ever. 

I have now shown, I think, that the life of the party system has 
been more continuous and less intermittent than Mr. Goldwin Smith 
represents, and that after every temporary submersion it has always 
risen to the surface again with renewed vitality and energy. Does 
not this point to its being something more than an ‘accident. of 
English history’? And why should we suppose that what has 
happened so often before is not going to happen again? There may 
be some reasons for thinking so, connected with the second and 
third points which I have mentioned as essential to the existing 
system. It may be that the greatest danger to it lies in the © 
difficulty of restoring party discipline after it has once been set at 
naught. What is called independence is all very well, but when a 
party, though nominally one, is found to consist in reality of a number 
of sections, each bent upon having its own way while not violating 
the outward appearance of unity, the usefulness of the whole body 
for promoting those objects for the sake of which it primarily exists 
is naturally impaired. It may be that the restoration of the old 
discipline is impossible; that the representatives of the various 
interests among which the Liberal party is now distributed would 
not listen to such a thing, and that they will continue to pursue 
their own course, as seems best to themselves, without regard to 
obligations which perhaps they may consider obsolete. The Labour 
Party, the Temperance Party, the Liberationists, the Socialists, 
Secularists, &c., constitute independent agencies inside the party 
pale unknown to our forefathers. These developments may be the 
natural and necessary results of household suffrage and popular 
education, and, as Mr. Gladstone once said, ‘we must stand the 
recoil of our own guns.’ It is far from incredible that they may 
in the end be found incompatible with the maintenance of the ‘ two- 
party system.’ But this is not the ground on which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith prophesies its extinction. 

With this new distribution of forces we find, as of course we 
should expect, a new class of members impatient of control, 
contemptuous of traditions and conventions, and profoundly con- 
vinced that it is the mission of the particular denomination to which 
they belong to regenerate the country. Many of these derive al! 
their importance from their seat in the House of Commons. They 
must keep themselves in evidence or they would run the risk of 
losing it. They enter Parliament for a special purpose. Not 
primarily because they are Liberals or Radicals, but because they are 
teetotallers or trade unionists or something else. The general interests 
of the whole party, the conception of Liberalism at large, regarded as 
a great political creed founded on first principles, which it is, of course, 
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thoughts. From this class of members less support is naturally to be 
expected for the party system than from those with whom it is all in 
all; to whom the apy7 of Liberalism is precious, and with whom it 
is particular changes and not general principles that are secondary 
considerations. Of course there are many particular changes which 
are only the application of those general principles. But there are 
many which are not, and it is just these which seem to have the 
greatest fascination for the class of members in question. The 
principle of compulsion introduced into so many departments of 
administration within recent years has nothing in common with true 
Liberalism. 

I think there may be danger to the party system from the two 
last-mentioned considerations. But I cannot see myself how it can 
be thought likely to break up for want of the first essential I have 
named—for want of questions, that is, of which the conditions are 
permanent. So far from this being the case, surely such questions 
are before us now in greater prominence and closer proximity than 
ever. Mr. Goldwin Smith says: ‘When there are no fundamental 
questions before the nation, party becomes faction with all its evils.’ 
True. But what does Mr. Goldwin Smith mean by fundamental 
questions? Is not the House of Lords a fundamental question, 
is not the Church of England a fundamental question, is not the 
nationalisation of the land a fundamental question? What more 
does Mr. Goldwin Smith want? Wecan hardly conceive of anything 
which can effect a more distinct and lasting cleavage between two 
parties than the preservation or destruction of our territorial system, 
and our political and ecclesiastical constitution. We have emerged 
from the financial epoch. The question of the suffrage has been so 
far settled that it is not likely to become a burning question again 
for many years. The ground is clear for the Radical attack on the 
Church and the aristocracy ; and a resolute band have sworn neither 
‘to eat nor to drink until they have killed Paul ’—that is, that 
according to last year’s programme no other reforms are to be 
seriously taken up till the House of Lords is wiped out. And then 
we talk of the absence of fundamental questions! 

I grant that, if the system is not breaking up, the curtain must 
soon rise upon some new party capable of forming a coherent, homo- 
geneous and sufficiently numerous Opposition. De Tocqueville says 
that much of the French Revolution had been accomplished before 
1789. A new régime had been gradually growing up within the 
shell of the old one.; The Revolution only knocked away the 
scaffolding. Are we justified in believing that a party capable of 
discharging the functions of the Tories under George the First and 
George the Second, of the Whigs under George the Third and 
George the Fourth, and of the Liberals during part of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, is even now in process of formation, perhaps on 
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the verge of completion, and about to emerge from the chaos in which 
Liberalism and Radicalism of every shade and colour lie jumbled up 
together? Yes, I think we ave justified in believing this. For my 
own part I do fully believe it, and I hardly see how more than one 
answer can be given tothe question. The party system is disorganised 
now, but, so far from being exhausted, materials seem to exist for its re- 
construction in more than ordinary abundance, and that in a singularly 
well defined and cohesive form. It is possible, of course, that the 
twin tendencies to which I have last referred may in the long run 
undermine it. But, when the rubbish and ruins which now encumber 
the ground have been cleared away, we may expect to see a well- 
appointed Radical party revealed to view, with well-defined aims, with 
one policy, and with a leader not elected but assuming his natural 
place in virtue of his acknowledged superiority, which nobody 
dreams of questioning. With the questions now before us, I 
scarcely see bow this can be avoided. There is a Radical party in 
the country growing in strength every day with faith in its own 
principles, and seemingly prepared to face a long period of Opposi- 
tion in the prosecution of them. On the two questions I have 
mentioned, the House of Lords and the Church of England, they will 
be whole-hearted ; and these will be quite enough to find food for 
party for at least another generation. 

It seems to me then that another page has yet to be turned in 
the history of the party system, before we come to the end of it, and 
one too that promises to show it in vigorous and healthy action. It 
has got that much time before it I feel convinced. What may 
happen afterwards, should this be the last act of the drama, is 
another question altogether. Lord Beaconsfield has told us what in his 
opinion would be the inevitable seqrvel. It is, perhaps, more proba- 
ble that if government by groups were tried, a short experience of it 
would lead to the restoration of the two-party system. If not, every 
successive minister would act on the principle of divide et impera ; 
and the power of the individual in politics, whether monarchical or 
otherwise, would be enormously increased. Lord Beaconsfield himself 
would have contemplated this result with equanimity. But I doubt 
if any living statesman or any existing political party would say the 
same thing, or at all events have the courage toavowit. ‘A popular 
assembly without parties—500 isolated individuals—could not stand 
for five years against a minister with an organised Government.’ ' 
‘You can have'no Parliamentary government if you have no party 
government.’? Let us try to see how the no-party system would 
work out. 

Let us imagine a House of Commons in which party obligations 
were unknown and members had no other motive for attending in 
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their places but ‘the public good,’ or every now and then the promo- 
tion or repulsion of some particular measure in which they took a 
personal interest. Let us suppose that each man did what was 
right in his own eyes regardless of the opinion of his neighbour. 
The ordinary business of the House would then virtually be trans- 
acted by a series of Select Committees as questions successively arose 
in which batches of members had a stake. Among these batches 
there would, by the terms of our hypothesis, be no co-operation ; and 
when extraordinary business, some great debate, say on foreign affairs 
or constitutional changes, drew together a fuller House, men unac- 
customed to act in concert, and to all those little sacrifices which 
such action entails, would be at a great disadvantage when pitted 
against a minister with a compact band of supporters always at his 
command. A minister in such a position would resemble a general 
at the head of a small regular force in the presence of a swarm of 
guerillas, when the chances are always in favour of discipline against 
numbers, and, considering his opportunities for creating divisions and 
distractions in the ranks of an enemy, with no party ties or sentiment 
of past honour to keep them together, in a much better position than 
such a general. Onall ordinary questions he would beat the Opposi- 
tion in detail, using one group to crush another; or if in any case 
he happened to be defeated by a chance combination among them, 
he would not be obliged to regard it as a vote of want of confidence, 
seeing that the very next day he might be at the head of a majority 
as usual. 

Nowadays, when a minister with a majority in the House of 
Commons is defeated on any leading question, the event must 
practically mean that he has lost the confidence of his own party. 
Under the conditions we are supposing it would mean nothing of 
the kind, for he would have no party except the Pretorian guard 
already named. The only thing that could certainly turn him out 
would be a combination of all the groups in the House to carry a 
vote of want of confidence. But how often would any such minister 
have this to fear? If he dissolved Parliament, would he necessarily 
have to reckon with a similar combination in another House of 
Commons? The answeris, No; not necessarily. With new members 
would come new intersectional relations ; and it would be a long time 
before any fresh agreement was possible. Such confederacies, we 
must remember, would have comparatively little to gain by any 
change of Government. Whena party acts together on all occasions, 
it has a common interest, and something to hope for from a change 
of seats; at all events there is the esprit de corps to be gratified. 
But in the case we are supposing none would exist; nor would the 
new Government feel itself under any obligations to a mere ephemeral 
conjunction of groups from which it would have no more regular 
support to expect than its predecessor had, and which, however united 
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a front they might present to-day, would melt away like snow to- 
morrow. On the merits of personal government different opinions 
may beheld. But party government—the two-party system—is all 
that stands between us and the transfer to individuals of a much larger 
share of power than they possess now, a transfer which, if passively 
acquiesced in, would probably be the precursor of some organic change 
in the constitution. 

The whole difficulty has arisen from the attempt to work as two 
parties what in reality were three. It is not now felt for the first 
time. It has been observed at intervals ever since 1832. But for 
a long time the recognised ascendency of the Whig leaders and 
the strength of the parliamentary tradition kept the team within 
their traces and enabled what had then become a fiction to wear the 
appearance of reality, and to a great extent to serve the same purpose. 
Now that the fiction is worn out, will the process be reversed, and 
the genuine party system again become a living fact? I, for one, 
fully believe that it will, and I as earnestly hope that it will. The 
extinction of it must lead to a series of experiments of which the 
ultimate issue, whatever it might be, could not be reached except 
through a long transition period of trouble and disorder lasting 
perhaps for half a century. 

There is some poetry in hereditary monarchy whether absolute 
or Parliamentary. There is an element of greatness in our party 
annals, notwithstanding the meanness, the dishonesty, and the 
selfishness by which it has too often been disfigured. It is not all 
Tadpole and Taper. There is something in it which appeals to the 
imagination. Men are proud of belonging to an ancient and 
powerful organisation founded on generous principles and boasting a 
famous history. It keeps up a high tone in public life, as pride of 
birth does in private. But there would be nothing of this kind in 
a collection of mushroom groups, each bent only on picking up its 
own pins. I must say that as a matter of personal feeling I should 
be profoundly sorry to see either of our two great political firms, 
with all their noble memories and associations, converted into a 
Limited Liability Company. 

T. E. Kesee. 
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‘HANDS OFF TRINITY’ 





In dealing with this subject I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I am neither opposing nor advocating a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. As a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, I consider myself 
bound as far as possible to a position of neutrality, so long as any 
proposed solution of this very difficult question does not interfere 
with Trinity College in such a manner as either to cripple her 
resources, which are at present strained to the utmost to meet the 
requirements of the present day, or to cut her short in that career of 
usefulness which she has maintained for more than three centuries, 
and has exhibited more especially since Tests were abolished within 
her walls some quarter of a century ago. 

‘Hands off Trinity ’ has, I think, been pretty generally accepted as 
a dictum to accompany any modern legislation for enlarging university 
education in Ireland. But it should be clearly understood that this must 
refer not merely to her endowments, but, what is a much more serious 
matter, to the number of her students. After the enormous concession 
which has been required from, and which has been willingly accepted by, 
the Protestants of the Church of Ireland in the rerhoval of religious 
tests in respect of all secular endowments, prizes, and honours in the 
college, the least we can expect is that no legislation shall be adopted, 
of which the natural and logical outcome will be that we shall be 
deprived not only of our Roman Catholic students, but of a consider- 
able number of our Protestant students of any or all denominations. 
And yet I fear that, unless Mr. Balfour’s proposed scheme be modified 
in one important particular, disastrous consequences in this respect 
to Trinity College may be the unforeseen result. So far as his 
object is to extend the benefits of university education to those who 
cannot at present obtain it, more especially if that inability arises 
from conscientious motives, everyone in Ireland will, I think, wish 
him ‘God speed’; but this should not be at the expense of any 
existing college, much less at the expense of the only English-planted 
institution in Ireland which has ever been thoroughly successful. 
A college such as ours, which opened her degrees to all denominations 
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more than a century ago, long before her sisters at Oxford or 
Cambridge took the same liberal step, and which since the abolition 
of Tests in 1873 has surely, though gradually, been losing her 
denominational character, should be treated with gentle touch. When 
the Queen’s University was established in Ireland, it was laid down as 
a fundamental principle that the colleges should be erected in the 
three provinces, but none in Dublin. It would be an extraordinary 
step to take now, more than half a century later, to erect another 
college in Dublin to which the Tests Acts should apply, equivalent 
either to a second Trinity or to a fourth Queen’s College. A 
rival institution at our doors, richly endowed by the State, with 
every modern appliance up to date, with valuable prizes at its 
disposal, and charging fees probably one-half those paid for education 
in Trinity College, would undoubtedly attract a large number of 
our students, especially of those who might be unable to secure our 
highest prizes; and should this result ensue, a serious reduction 
would take place in the number of our students, justifying then 
to our enemies that attack on our endowments which they now 
appear to repudiate. We have already felt the effect upon our 
numbers of the establishment of the Royal University, in which 
the study of Greek is not compulsory, though that is only an 
examining body; but a teaching university on the same lines, and 
with greatly reduced fees, would be not only a formidable but an un- 
fairly constituted rival. Ido not say this under any apprehension that 
we could not compete successfully with a rival institution, provided that 
the conditions were fair and equal, and that there were students enough 
for both ; but as it would scarcely be considered reasonable to plant 
a second Queen’s College in Belfast, with low fees to undersell that 
institution, it would certainly be equally unreasonable to act similarly 
in Dublin, the population of the two cities being almost identical. 
This consideration affects our students, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, but the latter would in addition be more seriously affected, 
owing to the pressure which would be brought to bear upon them 
to force them away from Trinity College and drive them into the 
new college; and this pressure would be almost irresistible. Long 
experience as a college tutor enables me to know what that pressure 
means. It is most simply conveyed in the following terse sentence, 
used to me by a parent who brought his son to enter Trinity under 
me : ‘ Before one of my religion can bring a boy here, the father must 
fight the mother, and the priest, and that is a battle not worth while 
to engage in unless the boy is worth it.’ I don’t say that this is 
universal, but the public would perhaps be astonished if they knew 
how general it is. 

It is remarkable how history repeats itself, and how the same 
questions recur in successive generations. An interesting illustration 
occurs in relation to this very point in vol. ii. of the Castlereagh 
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Correspondence. In 1799 a plan was propounded for ‘ strengthening 
the North’ by the foundation of a university in Armagh, and though 
that was only to be in one of the provinces, its effect upon Trinity 
College was keenly discussed. At that time the late Primate had 
bequeathed a sum of 5,000/. to be applied in buildings for such a 
university, provided that it was incorporated within four years, and 
the plan put forward was that Parliament should grant as much more 
as was necessary, the Government should allocate two livings to the 
university, each of the northern Bishops should allocate one, and the 
Provost was to be appointed by the Crown. The professorship of 
astronomy and the library founded by the Primate at Armagh were to 
be attached to this new university, and the surplus of Erasmus 
Smith’s funds, together with a levy from the incomes of the diocesan 
schools, were to go towards its endowment, with many other details 
not necessary for me to go into for my present purpose. The main 
object was ‘to animate and encourage the schools, and to provide a 
cheap education for either of the learned professions.’ (There appear 
to have been only two then recognised.) In Lord Cornwallis’s letter 
to the Duke of Portland, dated Dublin Castle, the 29th of July, 1799, 
recommending this scheme, he uses this phrase: ‘It has long been 
considered that the establishment of a second university in this 
kingdom, and especially in the Province of Ulster, so as to assist the 
education of Dissenters and to promote an emulation in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, would be of great public benefit.’ Now, this 
combination of a cheap education with the emulation of the old 
university, as then proposed, is a curious illustration of the point 
upon which I am dwelling, though that new university was only to 
be in a then remote province, and not in the metropolis. 

The Duke of Portland in. his reply to the Lord Lieutenant, dated 
Whitehall, the 31st of August, 1799, advises the scheme to be dropped, 
and the legacy of 5,000/. allowed to lapse. He thought that the 
revenues of the estates in question could not be diverted as proposed 
from their original purposes, and that, in the circumstances of the 
then impending Union, a second university in Ireland would not be 
of public benefit, and he advised that Irishmen should be rather 
encouraged ‘ to study and take degrees in either of the two English 
universities.’ He then adds the following amusing remarks :— 


As to the advantage which would be derived from such an institution by the 
emulation it would create in the University of Dublin, I will venture to say that 
there is not a place of education in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, or perhaps 
in the known world, to which such an argument is so little applicable. If the 
times had afforded your Excellency leisure and opportunity to be acquainted with 
the system and course of the studies in Trinity College, the exercises performed by 
the students, the frequent public examinations they undergo, the very severe trials 
to which those are obliged to submit who are candidates for Fellowships, and the 
sacrifices, in point of health, which are but too often made in the contests which 
annually take place there for literary fame, I am confident that you would have 
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been of opinion that, instead of using means ¢o raise the spirit of emulation, sound 
policy, or Aumanity at least, rendered it more necessary to consider of means to 
restrain it within proper bounds. 


I may remark, in passing, what a splendid tribute this is to the 
excellence of the work then done in Trinity College, which is certainly 
no less at the present day, though the great development of athletics 
in modern times has acted on behalf of the cawse of hwmanity in a 
manner at that time unknown. As a rule our best scholars now are 
also foremost in all games and physical exercises. 

Before leaving the subject of ‘ Hands off Trinity,’ I must advert 
to a serious danger often threatened and generally proposed by well- 
meaning doctrinaires and English Nonconformists. It is that, to 
secure complete religious equality in Ireland, it is necessary that the 
divinity school and the theological faculty should be removed from 
Trinity College. Those that won’t level up think that they are bound 
to level down, forgetting that a third course is possible, viz. to let 
well alone. These persons seem altogether to have forgotten that the 
Roman Catholic Church has already been supplied with a divinity 
school and theological college, richly endowed out of the confiscated 
funds of the Church of Ireland, and that this endowment is, out of 
all proportion, greater than the money expended upon the divinity 
school of Trinity College and more nearly proportioned to the whole 
endowments of Trinity College itself. At the time of the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland, they received fourteen years’ purchase 
of the amount previously granted by Parliament, over 26,0001. a 
year, besides being forgiven the debt on their buildings due to the 
Board of Public Works. It cannot be said that this was mere com- 
pensation for vested life interests, as in the case of the Irish Church 
clergy, because the bulk of the 26,000/. a year was for bursaries 
to students, for which four years’ purchase would have been the 
maximum compensation. The income of the teaching staff was 6,000/. 
a year, for which 84,000/. was more than full compensation. The 
greater part of the 369,040/. handed over to the trustees of Maynooth 
was therefore an actual endowment of the theological faculty and 
divinity school there, and over 40,000/. of public money was expended 
on their buildings. I am not finding any fault with this liberal 
treatment of Maynooth. On the contrary, I consider that in dealing 
with existing educational institutions, for which it is always difficult 
to raise money from the public, such treatment is not only necessary 
but just, and it was defended by Mr. Gladstone on these grounds, he 
promising at the same time a like treatment of Trinity College, 
-hould its divinity school ever have to be dealt with. I want the 
public, however, to be instructed as to matters of fact, of which they 
are quite unaware, and which seem to be carefully kept in the back- 
ground in the present discussion. The theological students in 
Trinity College pay for their own secular education, and their fees 
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form an important part of the revenues of the college, being more 
than the amount paid to the divinity professors, so the school is 
self-supporting. The funds expended on the school would be quite 
inadequate for their purpose, were it not that the divinity school 
is an integral part of the college and university. Any separation 
would therefore now become a very costly matter to the State, 
besides being a serious violation of an ancient charter. 

It is often forgotten, moreover, that there is an essential difference 
between Protestants and Roman Catholicson this point of the education 
of divinity students. We of the Church of Ireland, as well as Presby- 
terians and Methodists, hold that divinity students should be educated 
in secular matters along with lay students, and should freely mix with 
them. We hold that it is impossible for a clergyman, in his 
ministerial career, to meet on equal terms with the educated laymen 
of his communion, unless he knows and has studied the lay mind, 
with its revolt against dogmatism, its keen study of the secrets of 
nature, and its natural tendency to criticise old beliefs. If he has 
not faced these problems in his student days, we hold that he will 
be but a poor guide thereafter. But this is not the view of the 
authorities of the Church of Rome. They keep their divinity students 
apart, not from Protestants only, but as far as possible from the lay- 
men of their own communion. - These students are hot-house plants 
in the conservatory of Maynooth, where the fresh air of modern 
criticism does not penetrate and free thought has no locus standi. In 
consequence their clergy in after-life deal very differently with their 
laity ; they brook no opposition or difference of opinion on religious 
matters, and the Roman Catholic layman must either accept their 
dictum or be damned. I say this in no offensive sense, but as what 
observation and experience have shown me tobe true. I am therefore 
justified in saying that it does not follow that because Roman Catholics 
insist on the separation of their divinity students from their lay 
brethren, we are to do the same. Such a claim, based on the prin- 
ciple of ‘ religious equality,’ might as well be carried out by insisting 
that such equality should be secured by their educating their clergy 
and laity together. In this respect we claim the same freedom as 
they enjoy, to choose the system best suited to our own wants and 
ideas. -Moreover, however. much it may.be considered desirable in 
founding modern universities to omit the theological faculty, it is a 
very different matter to tamper with ancient universities and their 
charters, and it has not yet been recognised as a concomitant of the 
abolition of Tests for secular prizes that theological faculties and 
divinity schools should be expelled from these ancient seats of learning. 
On the contrary, the preambles of these Tests Acts describe these insti- 
tutions as places ‘of religion and learning.’ The abolition of Tests does 
not involve the secularisation of a college or university. It is a remark- 
able fact, moreover, of which perhaps few are aware, that degrees in 
the theological faculty in Trinity College are no longer restricted to 
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clergymen of the Church of Ireland, nor indeed to clergymen at all. 
Any layman who chooses to undergo the necessary ordeal of examina- 
tion can take out a degree in divinity. Mr. John Ribston Garstin, 
a well-known Irish country gentleman and antiquarian, has done this, 
and is now a B.D. of the University of Dublin. 

In addition the following clergymen of Protestant denominations 
other than the Church of Ireland have taken divinity degrees under the 
new arrangements : the late Reverend Samuel Hollingsworth (Method- 
ist), principal of Wesley College, Dublin, took the degree of B.D. in 
1888, and of D.D. in 1891; and the Reverend William Douglas Reid 
(Congregationalist) became B.D. in 1897. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, but without any sudden wrench, Trinity College has been 
going through the process, not of secularisation, but of becoming 
undenominational. 

An astounding assertion has recently been made by Sir Edward 
Grey, that Trinity College is at present more denominational than 
any Roman Catholic university is likely to be, and both Mr. Balfour 
and Bishop O’Dwyer dwell unduly on the fact that just at the present 
moment there does not happen to be a Roman Catholic on the staff 
of Fellows or Professors, as if it arose from the denominational cha- 
racter of Trinity College. Now what are the facts? Since the abo- 
lition of Tests in 1873 we have had amongst our Fellows one eminent 
Moravian (who resigned his hard-won Fellowship in 1872, refusing 
to take the Test, but succeeded in obtaining it again in 1879), a 
Presbyterian in 1888, and another Presbyterian in 1898. We have 
had two Roman Catholic Fellows who have continuously occupied 
Fellowships for seventeen years. One of them has died, and the other 
has quite recently been appointed President of Queen’s College, Galway. 
by the present Government. The next Roman Catholic scholar who 
comes out first at the Fellowship Examination will be elected a 
Fellow, but we cannot undertake to elect one otherwise than by 
public competition, merely on account of his religion, and the 
number of candidates must necessarily be small, so long as entrance 
into Trinity College is condemned by their Church. Out of the 
whole body of thirty-three Fellows, senior and junior, who were 
originally, with the exception of the Jurist and Medicus, bound to 
take holy orders, only seven are now clergymen, and of the Fellows 
who have been elected since 1873 only three have taken orders. 

Our professors of anatomy and engineering, the heads of two most 
important schools, men of the highest possible reputation, each in 
his own department, are Presbyterians. Ability and character are 
our only tests. 

The same undenominational character is particularly shown by 
the way in which the students treat each other. A few years ago 
our cricket team was strong enough to play the All-England Eleven 
with equal numbers. The then Lord-Lieutenant was present at the 
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match, and I called his attention to the fact that the majority of the 
College eleven were Roman Catholics. He asked how that happened, 
and my reply was: “Nothing but merit gets to the top in Trinity 
College.’ 

A little consideration will further show the impossibility of 
solving this difficult question by creating a Roman Catholie univer- 
sity on the same lines as those of the University of Trinity College. 
Mr. Balfour aims at creating a university with a ‘Roman Catholic 
atmosphere,’ analogous to the ‘ Protestant atmosphere’ of Trinity ; 
but there can be no analogy. A ‘Roman Catholic atmosphere’ 
must necessarily be an essentially religious one for all students alike. 
involving ‘ medisval grandeur and ceremonial,’ and, we Protestants 
would add, ‘ medizval superstition.’ The ‘Protestant atmosphere’ 
of Trinity College includes, no doubt, a ‘religious atmosphere,’ for 
divinity students and for others, to all of whom it is open; but 
since the abolition of Tests the statutes requiring compulsory 
attendance at chapel have been repealed, and compulsion for 
attendance at catechetical lectures or examinations, as a sine qua 
non for obtaining a degree, is no longer possible. And yet chapels 
and catechetical lectures are not abolished ; on the contrary, they 
are in full working: order, and have even been extended. Two 
Presbyterian catechists-have been in recent years appointed, and are 
paid by the College for teaching and examining the students of their 
denomination in the Scriptures and in the catechism and formularies 
of their Church. 

The ‘religious atmosphere’ of Trinity College is, moreover, of 
a totally different mature from the ‘Roman Catholic religious 
atmosphere.’ Ours is.not derived from outside; our college is in 
no sense under the jurisdiction or control of the Bishops of the 
Church of Ireland. :Our divinity school does not belong to the 
Church of Ireland, though in intimate connection and in com- 
munion with it. Wei educate clergymen in large numbers for the 
Church of England and for the colonies, as well as for the Church of 
Ireland ; in fine, we are a self-governing community. In addition it 
should be known that the divinity school and the theological 
faculty, and the professors connected therewith, do not overshadow 
or interfere with the other schools, or create an ‘atmosphere’ for 
them. The professors, as such, have no place on the governing body 
of the college. The medical, law, and engineering schools gotheir way 
with ‘atmospheres’ of their own ; but what a ‘Protestant atmosphere’ 
means with us is an atmosphere of ‘ freedom of thought,’ emancipa- 
tion from medisval superstition, the right not only to make 
researches into the. mysteries of nature but also to discuss and 
inquire into the foundations of belief; the right, in fine, whilst pay- 
ing all proper respect:to authority on matters secular as well as 
religious, to refuse dictation from such authority when it is 
repugnant to the conclusions of reason or the evidence of the 
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senses. If some Roman Catholic laymen prefer the ‘ Roman Catholic 
atmosphere’ to this one, by all means let them have it; but we 
should not force all to be ‘ground in the same mill,’ if any rebel 
against it. 

Now I must come to the really important question—Will Mr. 
Balfour’s proposition be accepted as final by those for whose benefit 
it is intended ?—for he himself admits that, if finality does not attach 
to it, it must be dropped. No mere promises of finality will do; 
guarantees on paper are perfectly worthless. The solemn promises 
made by Bishops and politicians at the time of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, that no attack would be made upon the Established Church, 
were all repudiated by their successors. If this scheme is not self- 
working, and does not contain within itself the seeds of finality, the 
sooner the idea of it is abandoned the better. In the early part of 
this paper I have hinted that one modification of this proposal, and 
I believe one only, will ensure finality. To arrive at my conclusion 
it will be necessary to take a short survey of what has already been 
done in the direction of solving the present difficulty, and see what 
are the real demands of those who profess to represent Roman 
Catholic opinion, and how far they are likely now to modify those 
demands. For this purpose I must go back to the history of the 
Maynooth grant, which will be found to point to a solution of the 
present vexed question, and will suggest the modification of Mr. 
Balfour’s proposal which I have hinted at. 

The foundation of Maynooth originated in a memorial presented 
to the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, dated the 
14th of January, 1794, in which the following words occur :— 


Your Excellency’s memorialists beg leave humbly to represent that although 
the mode of education practised in the University of Dublin may be well adapted 
to form men for the various departments of public business, yet it is not alike 
applicable to the ecclesiastics of a very ritual religion, and by nc means calculated 
to impress upon the mind those habits of austere discipline, so indispensable in the 
character of a Roman Catholic clergyman, that without them he might become a 
very dangerous member of society. . .. Even in countries where the Roman 
Catholic is the established religion candidates for holy orders are obliged to 
receive the most important part of their education in seminaries distinct from the 
public universities. 


This memorial was signed as follows :-— 


John Thomas Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. For myself, and 
on behalf of the Prelates of the Roman Catholic Communion in Ireland. 


At that same period Emmett described a plan which he and an 
influential committee had drawn up, the general principles of which 
‘had been submitted to the Roman Catholic prelates, and had received 
the most decided approbation of the majority of them.’ The ideas on 
which this plan was based differ but little from those in Mr. Balfour’s 


present proposal, showing again, as I have said, how history repeats 
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itself. They agreed ‘that the plan, while it embraced the Catholic 
youth, should not exclude those of any other persuasion,’ and ‘that 
it should be subject to the joint control of the clergy and laity.’ Dr. 
Reilly, the Roman Catholic Primate, and Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, subscribed largely towards the plan, and Dr. 
Reilly’s sketch of it was as follows :—(1) Grammar schools in all the 
dioceses; (2) four provincial academies; (3) one grand seminary 
for public examinations—‘such as were destined for the Church 
to receive the necessary testimonials for their ordination, and such as 
were otherwise disposed to qualify themselves for degrees in whatever 
college they should thimk fit, which might be authorised by law to 
confer those dignities.’ 

The Government complied with the request of the Bishops in the 
aforesaid memorial to grant them leave to found this college to con- 
sist exclusively of ecclesiastics, and made arrangements to aid them 
with money. Lord Fitzwilliam, in his speech tothe Irish Parliament 
in 1795, recommended the subject to both Houses. Lord Cambden, 
on succeeding Lord Fitzwilliam, found the Government pledged 
to this scheme, and accordingly on the 23rd of April, 1795, leave 
was given to bring in a Bill, in the following words :—‘ For applying 
the sum of 10,000/. granted to His Majesty, or part thereof, for 
establishing a college for the better education of persons professing 
the Popish or Roman Catholic religion, and intended for the clerical 
ministry thereof.’ 

The influence of the plan put forward by Emmett and his com- 
mittee appears in the after-history of this Bill. The last words in 
the foregoing preamble, which I have italicised, were omitted in the 
title of the Bill when introduced, nor was there any clause in the 
body of the Bill limiting the college to the admission of those only 
who were candidates for the priesthood. This discrepancy does not 
appear to have been generally noticed until after the Bill had been 
read a second time. The Bill was then withdrawn, not for the pur- 
pose of introducing these words, but for the purpose of beginning ‘ de 
novo,’ so as to comply with the forms of the House, and leave was 
again given for the introduction of the Bill in an amended form, 
omitting these words. This I consider to have been a most remark- 
able fact, and one pointing to a possible solution at the present day. 
The omitted words are, of course, not in the Act (35 Geo., ch. 21). 
There were twenty-one trustees appointed—the Lord Chancellor and 
three chief judges (all Protestants)—six Roman Catholic laymen, 
ten Bishops, and Dr. Hussey, a priest specially brought back from 
the Continent, who afterwards became the first president of the 
college. They were appointed for the purpose of ‘ establishing and 
maintaining one academy for the education only of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion.’ Against this Bill a petition 
was presented in Parliament, by Mr. Grattan, from the Liberal 
Roman Catholics. Their objections were :—(1) That in the proposed 
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plan the trustees, being persons different from the principal and 
professors of the college, were empowered to regulate the course of 
education, and to appoint professors and scholars without any kind of 
examination into their merits or qualifications ; and (2) that the plan 
obstructed the educating together of Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

This petition, however, produced no effect. The Act was passed 
without alteration, almost without discussion or debate, and received 
the Royal Assent on the 5th of June, 1795, and it is remarkable that 
Grattan himself voted for the second reading. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops seem to have supported this 
remarkable change in the Bill, for eighteen of them addressed a 
letter to Grattan on the subject on the 2nd of February, 1795, in 
which they say that in 1794 they only contemplated a college for 
clerical education, but that afterwards, in deference to the views of 
the Duke of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, and especially of Edmund 
Burke, they were prepared to extend their plan to general instruction, 
as those eminent statesmen did not wish that the Catholic laity 
should be excluded from the benefit of public instruction in the pro- 
posed college. They said that as there was no Catholic college in 
Ireland for lay students, ‘if the halls of Maynooth were to be closed 
against them, nothing remained but to leave them in ignorance, or, 
what was worse, send them to Trinity College, with deadly peril to 
their Catholic faith and Catholic principles.’ In this letter the 
Bishops maintain that they are the most fitting persons to have 
the appointment of the professors, in the chairs of philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, and the languages, because they are the best 
judges of the principles and morals of the professors even in these 
subjects. As objection was taken to the competency of the Bishops 
to appoint medical and chemical lecturers in the college (they had 
asked for four), they point out that the proposal did not originate 
with them, but with the statesmen, and that it was not their inten- 
tion to make choice of the lecturers themselves, but to consult 
learned professional men and follow their opinion, if they recom- 
mended men of good conduct and sownd principles. They finally 
resolved ‘ to allow lay students to attend the lectures in the faculties 
of arts and philosophy, but otherwise to lodge them in separate 
buildings, and, as far as possible, to remove them from all intercourse 
with the ecclesiastical students.’ 

A real attempt was made to carry out these ideas, for in 1802 a 
lay college was founded at Maynooth by private subscription. 
The first trustees were five Jaymen—the Earl of Fingal, Mr. Francis 
Cruise, and three others. The Reverend William Russell was the first 
president, and in 1803 four Archbishops and Bishop Plunket were 
added to the trustees. This college was worked for fifteen years, 
but was suppressed in 1817, and the houses and lands disposed of by 
the trustees to the board of governors of the clerical college. It 
is stated that the failure of this lay college ‘arose from the fact 
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that it was dependent for scientific professors on its ill-provided 
ecclesiastical neighbour.’ The college is still in existence, beside 
the larger ecclesiastical college, and is now occupied by students 
who intend to become priests and complete their education as such 
in Maynooth College proper. 

The original grant to Maynooth voted in Committee was 8,000I. 
a year. In 1807 5,000/. more was voted for one year.. In 1808 the 
whole 13,000/. was proposed, but it was rejected, and the grant was 
made for 9,250/., the additional 1,250/. being allowed to provide for 
fifty more students added to the previous 200. In 1813 7001. a year 
more was added by Lord Liverpool’s Government, for twenty additional 
students, and this total was continued until 1844. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill of 1845 provided 14,560/. per annum for bursaries for students, 
and 30,000/. from the Board of Works for buildings and repairs. The 
grant was finally made permanent and fixed at 26,000/. a year. 

The seventh article of the Act of Union confirmed the old 
grant of 8,000/. a year to Maynooth for twenty years, and empowered 
the trustees to fill up all vacancies in their number—all, however, to 
be Roman Catholics. As a result of this power all the lay trustees 
of Maynooth have disappeared, the late Lord French having been 
the last of them. I should have mentioned that the Protestant 
official trustees—the Lord Chancellor and three chief judges—had 
been removed from the position of trustees by an Act passed in the 
last session of the Irish Parliament, chiefly owing to a remonstrance 
from Edmund Burke against their occupying that position. They 
were then made visitors, along with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Earl of Fingal, and the Roman Catholic Archbishops 
of Armagh and Dublin, and they were finally removed altogether 
from any control over the college by a special Act passed in the 
British Parliament in 1808. These facts give significant warning for 
the future in dealing with lay representation on the governing body 
of any new university. 

If the Roman Catholic Bishops and a portion of their laity are 
content now to accept a university to which the Tests Acts are to 
apply, and which is to be as free to Protestants as Trinity College is 
to Roman Catholics, why do they not withdraw their denunciation 
from the Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway, presided over as they 
are by eminent Roman Catholic gentlemen, and avail themselves of 
the prestige of more than half a century to work those colleges 
successfully? Bishop O’Dwyer’s remarks, however, in the January 
number of this Review don’t point to any such happy result, and 
his half-hearted acceptance of the conditions laid down by Mr. 
Morley show that such a solution as Mr. Balfour’s will not really be 
final, as he expects, but, if accepted, will be taken merely as an 
instalment. The Bishop says :— 


It is not a question of asking recognition and endowment from the State for a 
university founded by Catholics on their own principles, but a totally different 
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thing—the establishment by a Protestant Parliament of a university for teaching 
secular knowledge on such conditions as will render it at least tolerable for 
Catholics. We simply ask that it shall have a Catholic atmosphere, and not be 
positively offensive to our belief and sentiments. 


The Bishop’s real aspirations are contained in the following 
words :— 


It must be evident to the least informed person that an institution constituted 
under these five conditions cannot be regarded as a Catholic university in any 
true sense of the name. And for us Irish Catholics it is only too painfully clear 
how far we have been driven by the exactions of our religious opponents from the 
attainment of our own ideals. In a Catholic university the authority of the Pope 
would be supreme, and would reach directly or indirectly to every part of its 
organisation, and guide and inform its operations. He would grant its charter, and 
appoint its rector, and sanction its degrees, and all its intellectual life would be 
carried on under ecclesiastical supervision and control. 


The remarks I have made in this article, and the history I have 
given of Maynooth College, will by this time, I suppose, have 
rendered obvious the conclusion which I feel bound to draw. Mr. 
Balfour’s professed object is to found a university ‘to meet the 
needs of Roman Catholics, but not to be a Roman Catholic university.’ 
Though it is to be subject to the Tests Acts in name, it is to have a 
‘Roman Catholic atmosphere.’ Though it is to be open to Pro- 
testants, neither he nor the Roman Catholic Bishops want to see 
Protestants there, nor does he want to see those independent Roman 
Catholics who at present go to Trinity College coerced to enter the 
new university, however much the Bishops may desire to use pressure 
upon them. He is anxious not to injure Trinity College in any way. 
On the other hand, the Bishops admit that it will be difficult to 
establish a ‘Roman Catholic atmosphere’ in a new university under 
the Tests Acts, especially if it be used by Protestants to any extent. 
Bishop O’Dwyer says that even with a theological faculty attached 
to such new university they ‘would start with a constitution under 
which such an “atmosphere” was a mere possibility, and with the 
theological faculty, which would be the principal factor in creating 
it, crippled from the outset.’ He adds that ‘if it went on for a 
hundred years, and if, as a matter of fact, the new university did 
create for itself an atmosphere as Catholic as that of Trinity College 
is Protestant, the problem would be solved.’ 

It appears clear, therefore, that if this ‘atmosphere’ be not soon 
obtained in the new university, it runs the risk of the same treat- 
ment—viz. denunciation—as was meted out to the Queen’s Colleges, 
and of adding one more failure to the attempts to solve the problem. 
It seems to me, then, in conclusion, that the only plan which 
remains open to meet all the requirements of the case is to revive the 
lay college of Maynooth, to endow it amply, to enlarge its buildings 
to meet its necessities from time to time should it prove a success, 
to apply the Tests Acts to it, which will satisfy the Nonconformists, 
and to give it a governing body with a preponderance of laity, as 
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seems now agreed upon ; if this be done, in far less than a hundred 
years the problem will be solved. The ‘Roman Catholic atmosphere’ 
will necessarily pervade the place from the start, there will be no 
special inducement to Protestants to make use of it, and those Roman 
Catholics who still prefer the ‘atmosphere’ of Trinity College can 
go there. 

The chances are largely in favour of this new university being a 
success, because it will have fulfilled all the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour ; it will satisfy the Bishops as to the faith 
and morals of the students, by keeping them away from the tempta- 
tions of a great city, under the careful supervision of their spiritual 
guides ; and the ban of the Church would never be placed upon an 
institution so closely allied to their great ecclesiastical college. 

I have stated at the beginning of this article that Iam not advocat- 
ing or opposing a Roman Catholic University. I have endeavoured 
to show that, if it be decided that such an institution is to be created, 
there is only one legitimate way in which it can be done so as to 
satisfy all the conditions of the problem, and ifin that manner such a 
university should be evolved out of the present chaos, and turn out 
successful, it will have the best wishes of all lovers of their country, 
and the votaries of science all over the world will hail with acclama- 
tion its entrance within the portals of their temple. 


ANTHONY TRAILL. 


P.S.—I cannot claim space to discuss at length the proposal to 
found a ‘ Presbyterian university’ in Belfast, by giving the Queen’s 
College there university powers, with or without other affiliated 
colleges. We all wish that college every prosperity. It is doing a 
splendid work, and it should be much more liberally supported by 
the State, if it is to keep abreast with modern times. It does what 
it was intended to do—it extends the benefits of a liberal education to 
many who would not otherwise be able to obtain it, and it is a pro- 
vincial centre of enlightenment and learning. It is especially 
valuable to the Presbyterian community, not only from the number 
of lay students of that denomination in Belfast and the adjacent 
counties, but on account of the proximity of their theological college ; 
while, on the other hand, those Presbyterians in the North of Ireland 
who prefer a residential and tutorial college to a non-residential 
and professorial college are free to avail themselves, as they now 
do, of the advantages of Trinity College. The Tests Acts now apply 
fully to both of these colleges, but it would be as ridiculous to call 
Queen’s College a ‘Presbyterian university’ as it would be to call 
Trinity College a ‘ Church of Ireland university.’ 

A. TRAILL. 
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